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INTRODUCTION, 


N EVENTS out of the vader corey | 
28 5 of Nature, and which very rarely hap- 
5 99 pen, find little credit with many, how- 
2 2, well ſoever atteſted they come tranſ- 

mitted to poſterity. Perſons unac- 
quainted with the Planetary motions, or who had 
never ſeen nor pethaps heard of a total Eclipſe of the 

Sung would hardly be perſuaded that ſuch a 

as poſſible, that. when the Sun ſhone in its : 
— it could be wholly obſcured, and the 
Earth covered with darkneſs. Before the laſt total 
Eclipſe of the Sun in the year 1715, which Wẽas 
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very viſible at London, there were many fine Ges, 
tlemen there, who laughed at it as a ing ridicu- 
lous, and not to be believed, though ſeveral Schemes 
of it had been publi ſhed, and it had become the 
common topic of converſation for ſome time 
before. | 
Among thoſe rare and extraordinary Events that 
have happened in the natural world, none appears 
more wonderful and aſtoniſing than the F logd of 
Noah, ſaid to have overflowed the whole Earth to 
a very great height of waters; and yet there are. 
things that happen every day, that are far more 
wonderful than that of the Deluge. That a vaſt 
onderous body of inert matter (ſuch as this 
Euch we inhabit is) ſhould once in twenty-four 
hours revolve upon its Axis, and beſides make an 
annual Orbit round the Sun with incredible “ velo- 
city, is ſurely a greater and more amazing prodi 
than an univerſal Deluge over the Earth : And if 
the Flood of Noah is in any reſpe& wonderful, this 
of the diurnal rotation and Orbit of the Earth is 
much more ſo. This laſt we believe, becauſe we 
are daily ſenſible of its effects in the regular viciſ- 
ſitude of day and night, and in the variety of ſea- 
ſons; but the other we give little credit to, becauſe it 
happened but once, and that ſome thouſand years 
ago; as if what happened. four or five thouſand- 
years ago, could not be as certain, undoubted mat-. 
ter of fact, as what fell out laſt year. What was 
once certain fact, muſt continue ſuch to all ages. 
That. there was a Deluge in the days of vs 


ſeems a point undiſputed, being acknowledged 


=) Captain Halley, in his Obſervation of Mercury in the Sun at 
St. Helena, in the year 1677, tells us, that the annual motion 
of the Earth is ſo exceeding ſwift, as far to exceed that of a 


bullet ſhot out of a cannon, and to be after the rate of three 


Engl; miles and a half in a /econd, which is 210 miles in a. 
minute, and 12,600 miles in an Sͤ t 1 


Certarnty of the Moſaic Deluge, F_ 
all hands ; but that this ns was univerſal in eX- 
tent, has been doubted by ſome, and denied by 
others. Some men of great name in the Republi 
of Letters, have Judeed it to have been only topical, 
or particular to ſome one part of the Earth ; partly 
to avoid the many difficalties, with which the 
thought an Univerſal Deluge was incumbered, and 
partly becauſe they judged ſuch a Deluge altogether 
unneceſſary ; ſince, accotding to them, mankind 
had ſpread but a little way upon the Earth when it 
happened. We ſhall firſt, therefore, bring their 
Schemes of a partial Deluge to the 25, and exa- 
mine them by reaſon, to which if they appear 
agreeable, our. Enquiry will ſoon be at an end, 
But if they are found to be inconſiſtent with reaſon; 
and involved in abſurdities, we muſt then proceed 
in our ſearch, and enquire whether there be not ſuf- 
ficient reaſons to believe the Flood of Noah to have 
been univerſal over all the Eartitn. 
To alledge the Divine authorify of Moſes in 
point of evidence here, would be to no purpoſe; 
not only becauſe it would be of no force with thoſe 
who acknowikdde not that authority; but, even of 
thoſe who do, ſome have nevertheleſs aſſerted the 
Deluge to have been only partial. In this Enquiry, 
therefore, we ſhall conſider the character of Moſes 
only as an hiſtorian, Not to pay the fame regard 
to Moſes as we do to Greek or Ronan hiſtorians; 
would be contrary to both reaſon and juſtice. _ 
This Enquiry will neceſſarily oblige us to treat of 
ſome ſubjects ſeemingly diſtant from the main queſ- 
tion : It will likewiſe engage us to ſearch into ſome: 
of the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe early ages, in 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, we have but ſmall light 
to guide us, there being ſo little recorded of thoſe, 
ancient times. With reſpect to theſe things, ob- 
jections indeed may be ſtarted, which, at this great 
diſtance of time, it may be difficult or not poffible 
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4 An Enquiry: into the T ruth and 


to anſwer, for want of fuller accounts: of . in 


fant ſtate of the world. All that the candid reader 
can expect in ſuch matters is probable reaſons, 
where no certainty on one fide or other can be pre- 
tended. 

According to our propoſed method, we ſhall frſt 
lay before the reader ſome Schemes of a partial De- 
luge, beginning with thoſe of the learned e. 


Vaſſius, and Mr. Coetlogon. 


[ 
i 


CHAP. 


Sect. J. cane ng two of the Schemes of a 


partial Deluge, from the learned Iſaac 
Voſſius, and Mr. Coetlogon. 


HERE is no manner of doubt, therefore, 


% 


C 
I (faith79/ius*) that there was but one Flood, 


4 and that univerſal; the memory of which is ill 


& retained in almoſt all nations. Nevertheleſs I 
te cannot approve the opinion of thoſe, who think 
& the whole face of the Earth to have been ſo co- 
ce yered with waters, that no part of it was ex- 


c empted from them. To effect this, many mira- 


& cles muſt have concurred. For ſince the waters 


„of the whole Globe would not ſuffice to over- 


* Nullum i igitur relinquitur dubium, quin unum tantum fuerit 
diluvium, idque Univerſale; cujus apud omnes pene gentes ex- 
tat memoria. Verum hic minimè eorum probo ſententiam, qui 
totum terræ globum ita aquis tectum fuiſſe ut nulla prorſus ejus 
extaret portio. Ad hoc efficiendum multa debent occurrere 
miracula. Cum enim Univerſi Orbis aquæ ad obruendam tam 


alte terram, etiamſi omnia maria ſiccentur, &c. Voſſius ae vera 


etate Mundi, p. 283, & leq. 
Note, The pages here are marked from the ſecond Edition of 


that Treatiſe, joined to his Diſſertation de Septuaginta Interpreti- 
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flow the Earth to ſuch a height as is mentioned, 


although all the Seas were drained, more waters. 


© muſt either have been created for that purpoſe, . 


or we mult ſay with ſome, that That vaſt quan- 
tity of water Fir down from ſome or other of the. 
celeſtial Orbs, and, the Deluge ended, returned 
back again to their former place. But theſe are. 
only pious fooleries. God works no miracles in. 
vain. What need was there to droyn thoſe lands 
where no men lived, or are yet to be found? 
Tis a fooliſh thing to think mankind to have 
multiplied ſo much before the Flood, as to have 
overſpread all the-Earth. - How ſlow and ſluggiſh 
the firſt men were in propagating their kind, is 
evident from hence, that Noah was but the ninth 
in a lineal Deſcent from Adam. . Whoever there- 
fore will compute rightly, will find, that many 
more perſons might have deſcended from thoſe . 
eight, who eſcaped the Deluge, to the time of 
the Diſperſion of Nations, than could have pro- 
ceeded from Adam alone in the Space of two. 
thouſand years; but yet it is certain, that before 
the Diſperſion at Babylon, mankind poſſeſſed but a 
very ſmall part of Aa. They are quite wide of 
the truth, therefore, who think mankind to have 


ſpread over all the Earth in the days of Noab, 


cc 


who perhaps at that time had not extended them- 


< ſelves beyond the borders of Syria and Meſopota- 


cc 


c 


cc 


ce 


66 
&6 


mia; but no reaſon obligeth us to extend the 
Inundation of the Deluge beyond thoſe bounds. 
which were inhabited LF Yea, it is altoge- 
ther abſurd to aver, that the effect of a punith- 


ment inflicted on mankind only, ſhould extend 


to thoſe places where no men lived. Although 


* learned Author is here under a miſtake. A good rea- 
ſon will be found, in the courſe of this Enquiry, why the De- 


lu 


all inhabited by mankind. 


ge ſhould extend over the whole Earth, tho? it had not been 
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6 An Enquiry into the Truth and 

e we ſhould therefore believe that part of the Earth 
e only to have been overflowed by the waters which 
« we have mentioned, and kak is not the hun- 
« dredth part of the terreſtrial] globe, the Deluge 
<« will nevertheleſs be univerſal, ecumenical, ſince 


* the deſtruction was univerſal, and overwhelmed 


e the whole inhabited world. If we conclude this 
tc to have been the true ſtate of the caſe, then thoſe 


* vain and idle queſtions which ſome have moved, 


&* concerning the Deluge, will fall to the ground of 
< themſelves; and licwiſe all occaſion will be 
« taken away from Infidels to doubt the truth of 
the Sacred Hiſtory.” 

Thus far our learned Author in his T reatiſe of the 
true Age of the World. But in his firſt Defence of 
it, or Animadverſions on his Adverſary Hornius, he 


A 
N 


further adds what follows. 


« *But to come to a concluſion; we ingenuouſy 
« declare, that we willingly ſubmit what we have 
« written about the Deluge, as well as other mat- 
<« ters, to the judgment of learned men, viz. 
Bochart, Dallie, Amyrault, and other Divines, 
« thoſe eſpecially who know how to weigh the 
« ſtrength of arguments in an equal balance. Let 
* them conſider, whether, in order to convince Un- 
e believers (whoſe reaſons in this point are ſtronger 
© than thoſe: 'of Believers ) it is not expedient ta 
8 believe, 


Q, G 


K 6 


* 


ed terminum tandum aliquando ltatuamus, illud — 
9 Di proſitentes, nos libenter ut cætera, iſta quoque illa 
e Diluvio diximus, libenter ſubmittere judicio illuſtrium 9 


rum, Bocharti, Dallei, Amyraldi, omniumque adeo Theologo- 


rum, ac corum præſertim qui rationum momenta æqua lance 
ponderare ſciunt, &c. Caſligationes in Hornium, p. 342, & ſeq, 


the ſame Rdition. 


+ It would ſeem by this, that an Univerſal Deluge had been 


but weakly defended before our Author's time ; but I can find 


no ſuch ſtrength of reaſon in either his or the other's objec- 
ions againſt it. And this Enquiry will, I hope, ſerve to make 
good an eech af a very judicious iv ine, vis. © That 
5 na 


Certarnty of the Moſaic Deluge. 7 
«E believe, that all the Earth, that was inhabited, 
c was overflowed; but not the Iflands or -uninha- 
« bited Lands. Divines confeſs, that they would 
« willingly embrace this * if it was certain 
ce that the Animals and wild Beaſts were no- where 

c elſe upon the Earth than where Men inhabited. 
<« But as this is no way probable, ſince, from the 
ec beginning of the Creation, every Land had its 
„ own Animals, they rather follow the other opi- 
„ nion. But what hinders why we may not under- 
& ſtand thoſe words of Moſes, which ſignify all the 
living creatures to have periſhed by the Flood, 
* to mean all of the World that was inhabited. 
Every one knows, that in —_——_— in Sctip- 
< ture the word all is not to be underſtood ſtrictly 
of the whole, but alſo of any integral part. 

„ Even in the books of the New Teflament, the 
« word all is often to be taken in this ſenſe; as 
e where it is ſaid, that the Devil ſhewed Chriſt all 
* the kingdoms of the World from an high moun- 
„ tain, Matth. iv. 8. and where it is ſaid, that by 
the Decree of Czſar Anguſits all the World was to 
«. be taxed; Luke if. 89... 
Ils it not better to think thus, than with Origen, 
e and ſome ancient Rabbins, to extend the meafure 
* of the Ark to an immenſe magnitude? Accord- 
ing to Moſes, the Area of the Ark contained 
about four hundred and fifty thouſand ſquare 
* cubits. But according to thoſe Rabbins and Ori- 
gen, the Area of the Ark would have been four 
hundred thouſand times as large. This meaſure 
* plainly ariſes from the Greek of Origen, which 
* Kuffinus has partly omitted, and partly tranſlated 
| © no man departed from the common faith upon pretence of 
_ © avoiding any abſurdity therein ſuppoſed, but that he ran him- 


* ſelf upon the neceflity of believing greater abſurdities than 
any he pretended to avoid.” ' Young's Wiſdom of Believing, 


. B 4 „ Wrong. 
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8. An Enquiry into the Truth and 


% wrong. To multiply miracles needleſsly, is, in 
e effect, nothing elſe but to deſtroy them. If, as 
66 Origen and the Rabbins thought, the Ark had been 


* ninety thouſand cubits in length, two thouſand 
« five hundred cubits broad, and nine hundred in 
height, (for they extended in length the ſquares 


<« of all the ſides ) then the contents of the Ark 


15 had been ſo immenſe, that it was not only ſuffi⸗ 
< cient for all the animals of every kind, but could 


<« eaſily hold all the men that may be found this 


* day upon the face of the Earth, and alſo food. 


& ſufficient ſor ſeveral years. But to let this paſs.-- 
& This one thing will I add before I conclude, that 
&« in all ages there have not been wanting thoſe who 
< have interpreted this paſiage of Moſes as we have 
« done. For, to omit the Jews, Schoolmen, and 
ee others, of this opinion was Theadorus of Mop- 

« ſucftia of old, who was followed herein by Theo- 
& doret. And from the Orthodox Queſtions extant 


& clearly collected, that many Chriſtians of old 
te were of this opinion. Feſephus alſo clearly ſhews, 


© that not the whole Earth was-overflowed, when 


* 


us The 80 uare a any number is the product of che given. 
number multiplied by the- ſame. - Thus the Ark being three 
hundred cubits in length, that number. multiplied by three hun- 
dred, the product i is ninety thouſand. Again, the breadth of it 
being fifty cubits, that multiplied by fifty, the iflue is two thou- 
fand five hundred. And the height being thirty; that multiplied 
by the ſame, rakes nine hundred. Now an Ark of ninety 


thouſand cubits long, two thouſand five hundred broad, and nine 


hundred cubits high, would have been a monſtrous fabrick in- 


decd. What .could induce the Rabbins to enlarge the Ark at 


thi extravagant rate, contrary to the plain and expreſs words of 
Mojes, is not eaſy to conceive. Common ſenſe might have 


raught them, that it was impoſſible for Noah and his ſons to have 


built an Ark of theſe dimenſions during the whole time of their 
life. But if Origen at firſt, in a panic, gave into theſe extrava- 
gant fooleries of the Rabbins, he retracted it afterwards ; 3 ſup- 


Foſing, with St. Aaguſtin and others, that the cubit of the Ark 


* be a Geometrical * of which in its Place. 


ff he 


“ among the Works of Juſtin: Martyr," it may be 


4 


L * 


Certainty ef the Moſaic Deluge. 
& he ſays, &i Oelheoray Th) Vaemoy perifane , be 
« changed-the-Continent into Seca. Hxeipoc the 8 
5 tinent, is leſs than &:x8nevy the World, or habit- 
« able Earth; for this, the Earth; the Ancients 


« divided into three Continents, as is notoriougs 
but for the whole globe of the Earth, that work 


.< was never uſed.” Thus he. c<wes4 


Now from theſe quotations out of Veffus, it ap- 


pears that he embraced this opinion of a partial De- 0 


luge, partly becauſe he thought mankind to have. 


been but few in number at the time of the Deluge, 


(a point to be examined hereafter) and partly to. 
avoid thoſe difficulties and objections to Which a De- 
luge, Univerſal in extent, was liable. But difficul- 
ties and objections will not juſtify the rejecting a 


truth, otherwiſe ſufficiently evident, though we 


ſhould not be able to give a clear ſolution to them 
all, ſince unanſwerable objections may be made to 
ſome. demonſtrable propoſitions ; * our knowledge 
here being limited, and very far ſhort of Onmiſcience. 
In matters of fact, as this of the Deluge i is, all * 


* This . in N ſeems rather to-imply the con: 
trary to what Yoſius pretends ; ; for had he meant only one Con- 
tinent, it was ſurely very eaſy for him to have named which of 
the three. - Beſides the meaning of the words sine and? 


Axeifos, is no: ſo 1zed as to be taken always preciſely in one de- 


terminate ſenſe. Orbe Was uſed for the tabitable World, , 
and alſo for the whoie extent of the Roman Empire, which was 
far from being commenſurate to the kavitable World. iy 
lerra ſtands for the whole Earth, and alſo for any part of it; and 


when nTeigos ſtands Opp. ſed to Iago, it hgoihes imply the 


Earth, of which ſee ſeveral iaſtances in Step. hani Theſaurus ; and 


the meaning of Fofephus-is plainly this, that God turned the 


dry Land into Water. As to the other authors here mentioned, 
ſince we have only their opinion, but not their reaſons for it, we 


necd not trouble ourſelves about them : Tis poſſible they might . 


incline to the notion af a fartial Deluge, from the objections 
of their adverſaries, which they knew not how to anſwer ; and 
they are quoted here by Volſius, to ſhew that he was not ſingular ; 
in his opinion, to take off tha: odium to nen his aun a 


Fair Page might expoſe him. | 
part 


10 An Enquiry into the Truth ans 
and circumſtances muſt equally come into con- | 
fideration, that the whole may appear rational, ant 
conſiſtent with itſelf ; otherwiſe, to avoid difficulties : 
on one hand, we may run upon abſurdities on the 
_ other, as will appear to be the caſe, by the exami- 
\ * m_ of this and every other Scheme of a Partial 1 
5 eluge. 
5 5 let us now proceed to another Scheme lately 
Siven us, and retailed all over the nation, to the 
great improvement no doubt of true learning. Mr. = 
e in his Univerſal Hiſtory of Arts and Sciences, . 
Article Antediluvians, has given us a Scheme of a Mi 
Deluge which he informs us, thoſe perſons Wl 
are willing to allow, who deny the truth of Moſes's MR 
Hiſtory, and it is the following, via. That the 
< firft inhabitants of the Earth being placed at the 
4 confluent of two great rivers, the Euphrates and Mm 
4 Tigris *, thoſe rivers may have overflowed their 
< banks all of a ſadden, and ſurprized the neigh- 
5 bouring inhabitants, not yet accuſtomed to ſuch 
“ fort of viſits, and drowned part of them (and if 
<< really defigned as a puniſhment) thoſe who were 
the more guilty. That ſome of the animals, par- 
_ & ticularly the moſt ſlothful, and conſequently not 
* fo apprehenſive of danger, or ſo ready to take to 
< flight to avoid it, might have been involved in 
the ſame calamity, as well as ſome of the Volatiles; 
*& which being deprived of food by the Earth's be- 
ing overflowed, might have periſhed ; particu- 
< larly thoſe who by the too great weakneſs of their 
* wings to lupport their bodies were not proper for | 
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This is taken for mn, without any proof It is no 
ways certain, nor any where ſaid, that the Ark was built, or 
that Noab lived between the Tie ris. and E the as 1s here 

: ſuppoſed. 

Here the Reader may obſerve, that the Deluge is firſt ths 
aecidental; and by and by, it is made not accidental, ſince 
"2 was admonithed to provide againſt it, long before it came. 

ce 

2 


— 


Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 11 
« a long tract. As for others who had theſe advan- 
tages above the reſt, no doubt they took care of 


( their own preſervation by flying to thoſe parts of 
XZ < the earth, which their natural Inſtinct could ſhew 


<« them free from the Inundatin. 
„That Noah being repreſented as a juſt man 
« might have been inſpired to precaution himſelf 
« againſt the imminent danger, and have built the 
« Ark for that purpoſe, but that they cannot ima» 
<« pine he was ſo long in building it, becauſe we are 
&* not yet certain what was the year of thoſe times; 
4c jf it conſiſted of twelve months like ours, if thoſe. 
&* months were of thirty or thirty one days, thoſe 


= < days of twenty-four hours, thoſe hours of ſixty. 


* minutes, Sc. or if thoſe years mentioned by Moſes 
% were not rather our months or weeks. 

As for Noah's taking a couple of each kind of 
e animals along with him into the Ark, it might 
ce be attributed rather to his care for the preſerva- 
tion and ſubſiſtence of his family, than to any de- 
« ſign in him to preſerve the different Species of 
* animals; that not knowing perhaps the Earth to 
be of farther extent than that he was acquainted. 


with, he thought that without ſuch precaution, 


* if the waters were to continue long upon the face 
* of the earth, or if they were ever to retire to their 
“former beds, he and his family muſt have pe- 
“ riſhed for want, had he not taken with him the 


male and the female, to propagate each ſpecies 


6 of animals ſufficiently for zts uſe (his or their uſe 
I ſuppoſe it ſhould be) that what would be left of 


* thoſe animals, if ever the waters were to retire, 


„ would ſuffice perhaps to replace thoſe loſt in the 
* Inundation.” | : 
This is the whole of the Scheme, to which he has 
added ſome objections againſt an Univerſal Deluge, 
and the content of the Ark, and ſpun out the Ar- 
ticle in Animadverſions on Theoxies long ago con- | 
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futed by Dr. Keile. What has the appearance of an £3 
Argument will be conſidered as it comes in courſe. 
But our Author has been a little unlucky in the 
forming his Hypotheſis: For though his apparent 

defign was to frame the Article in favour of the 
Freethinkers, probably to ingratiate himſelf with 


the numerous tribe for the better ſale of his book, 
and for that end to depreciate Moſes as much as he 


could, yet he is compelled to allow ſuch things, as 


utterly ſubvert the whole Scheme, as will be feen in 
the 8 

The Reader may ate that both theſe Schemes 
of the Deluge are built on one and the ſame foun- 
dation, viz. ” the ſmall number of mankind at the time 
of the Flood, whom they both confine to a ſmall part 
of the Earth; Vaſſius to Meſopotamia and Syria, or 
perhaps a tle farther, Coetlogon to Mefo opotamia. 
only; but yet that they differ in a very material 
point. For whereas Yofſins makes the F lood uni- 
verfal in its effect, that is, to have utterly deſtroyed 
al mankind, and all the animals where mankind. 
inhabited, Mr. C on the contrary, out of his 
great indulgence, allows both ſome men and ani- 
mals to have eſcaped the deſtruction. Nay, though 
in this Scheme he would ſeem to confine all mankind 
between the Tigris and Eupbrates, yet in other. 
parts of the Article, he would infinuate, as'if there 
had been men in other parts of the world, even no 
farther than Egypt, who knew nothing of tlie De- 
lage, nor of the Deſcendants of thoſe who had | 
efcaped it. 

. I am forry to cope thor of fo great Gay 
togerher, but as they agree in ſome main points, 
viz. the paucify of mankind. at. the Deluge, their in- 
habiting a ſmall part of the Earth, and the Flood's 
reaching no farther than the part fo inhabited ; the 
fame arguments wilt ferve for the confutation of 
1 though where they differ, they l be con- 

ſidered 


r 2 = 
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ſidered ſeparately. It will be neceſſary however to 
take the Subject from its firſt ſource, I mean from 
the Divine monition given to Noah of a future De- 
luge, as it ſtands in Mr. Coetlagon's Scheme, being 
a matter of ſome importance. oO 


8 E C T. A 


Of the previous Monition given to Noah, and 

= whether the Deluge was owmg' merely to 4 
Natural Cauſe, independent of all moral con- 
= frderations. „„ 5 7 


E are bound to acknowledge it a great con- 
ceſſion in thoſe who reject the account of 


WY thc Deluge given by Maſs, that they are yer wil, 


1 


. 


een 
5 ©. 92 


ae 


ling to allow thus much of it, via. That Noab 
being repreſented as a juſt man, might have been 
« inſpired to precaution himſelf againſt the immi-, 
« nent danger, and have built the Ark for that 
« purpoſe.” It ſeems evident however that if Noah 
built the Ark to preſerve himſelf and family from 
that imminent danger, he not only might, but un- 
doubtedly muſt have had an Inſpiration or Revela- 
tion to that purpoſe ; for how elſe was it poſſible for 
him to have any foreknowledge of a diſtant future 
event of that nature more than others ? Such a fore- 
knowledge was utterly unattainable, either by natu- 
ral ſagacity, or philoſophy or former experiences. 
= This probability or poſſibility of theirs mult of ne- 
city then be advanced into an evident certainty, 
viz. that Noah had undoubtedly a Revelation, or 
Divine Monition, to build an Ark for his ſafety, 
ſome years before the Deluge came. CIS 
II. If Noab had a previous Monition to prepare a 
veſſel for his ſafety, then the event which made that 
precaution neceſſary, was foreknown, and foretold 
75 e Wen eee 
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14 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
ſeveral years before it came to paſs. Here then we 
have both a Revelation and a Prediction of a diſtant 


future event, as early as the days of Noah, undeni4 
ably proved upon us at once, which I deſire thoſe 


Gentlemen to take notice of. 


HI. If this Event was foreſeen and died lang 


before it fell out, then it was no caſual, accidental 
thing, as Mr. C------ Scheme ſeems to make it; 


but a deliberate and determinate purpoſe and decree 
for ſome end or other, and for ſome cauſe or other. 
IV. If it was neceſſary for Noah to build an Ark 
for his preſervation, then it would ſeem evident, 
that he could not otherwiſe have been ſaved from 


the impending deſtruction. And if ſo, then none 
other could be ſaved in that part of the Earth where 


the Inundation happened, contrary. to what this 
Scheme ſuppoſes, vz. That when theſe Waters 
% made the Inhabitants an unexpected viſit, (as 
“ Mr. C------ is | Pleaſed to exprels it) it drowned 
te part of them.” If part only were drowned, then 

art alſo were ſaved, though he does not vouchſafe 
to tell us by what means. Again, if part of man- 


| Kind were ſaved from the Inundation, then might 


Neah alſo have been ſaved the fame way, without 
the great labour and trouble of building the Ark. 
But as the Ark was neceſſary to Noab's preſerva- 


tion, it is, highly reaſonable to conclude, that no 
others were, or poſſibly could be ſaved ; becauſe 
the Flood came upon them on a ſudden and unex- 


550g when they had taken no precaution for their 


afety. 
V. If there was no other way for Neab's preſerva- 


tion but the building of an Ark, according to the 


Monition and Command given, then there muſt have 


been a ſufficient reaſon for the diſtinction made be- 
tween Noah and the reſt of mankind. That Axiom. 
delivered to us, that verily God is no reſpefter of 


Fer.Jons, but in every nation he that feareth him and 


Eworketh 


Sr 
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} Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 15 
W coorketh Righteouſneſs is accepted with bim, ſeems 
highly agreeable to right Reaſon, and the notion 
ve have of the Divine Rellitude. According to this 
IT great truth then, we may conclude, that had there 
been more perſons who feared God and worked 
W Righteouſneſs, they would have been ſaved as well 
as Noah and his family; otherwiſe God's ways were 


E- f not equal, which it is reaſonable to believe, and we 


are expreſly told that they are: but as none others 
verre ſaved, we muſt neceſſarily infer that they were 
ſuch as neither feared God, nor worked Righteouſneſs. 
= VI. The Deluge being proved a deliberate, de- 
terminate act, with a view to an end; the manifeſt 
WT diſtinction alſo made between Noah and the reſt of 
ZE mankind in the execution of that act; both theſe, I 
ay, clearly ſhew that the Deluge was owing to a 
oral cauſe, and not merely to a natural cauſe inde- 

pendent of all moral conſiderations. This, I fay, 
appears evident. ot: 
== For, Firſt, Every wiſe man directs important 
actions to important ends, much more will the all- 
viſe and good God act in this manner. Now no- 

thing could be of greater importance to mankind 
chan their total deſtruction, one deſigned end of the 
Deluge. As this was one deſigned end, we cannot 
but conclude, from the acknowledged attributes of 
the Deity, that they were worthy of that end; that 
is, they had deſerved it; which Demerit was the 


3 Mr. C then might have ſpared his F 

| (and if really deſigned as a puniſhment) ſince if de- 
ſtruction and preſervation were things quite indif-- 
ferent, or in all reſpects the ſame, then it might be 
WF no puniſhment ; but if there be a manifeſt difference 

| between preſervation and deftrufion, and this diffe- 
8 rence maniteſted at the Deluge, in the preſervation 
ot a few, and deſtruction of the reſt of mankind, 

| then it was evidently a puniſhment on thoſe who 
3 = periſhed ; 
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periſhed; except Mr. C------- would have us think | : 
of the righteous God what Solomon relates of the mad 


fool, who ſcatters arrows, firebrands and death ; 


and then ſaith, am I not in port? Now png I 


has always a moral cauſe for its reaſon. 


Again, had the Deluge been owing merely to a 


natural cauſe, independent of all moral conſidera- 


tions, we may preſume that in equity and reaſon the 


warning given to Noah had been alſo given or com- 


municated to the reſt of mankind, had there not 


been a manifeſt difference Perween their caſe and 
that of Noah's. Thoſe Gentlemen who reject reve- 
lation will not allow it to be ſaid, that God ever acts 


arbitrarily with his creatures, but always according; 
to ectitude, and the truth of the caſe. We grant 


and aſſert the ſame. When therefore ſo manifeſt a 


difference was made between Noah, and the reſt of 


mankind, the two caſes muſt have been as manifeſtly 
different that difference was a juſt and ſufficient: 


reaſon for the different treatment they met with-— 
that reaſon was the moral cauſe of the Deluge, in- by 
flicted as a puniſhment on thoſe who periſhed, WINK | 


Neah, repreſented as a juſt man, was ſaved. 

Should it be alledged, that the warning firſt given 
to Noob was by him communicated to the reſt of the 
world (as the common opinion is, tho? it will in due 
time appear to be a miſtake) that they might pre-' 
vent the judgment. threatened by a ſpeedy repen-- 


tance; IJ reply, that this, were it ſo, would only 


prove more ſtrongly. what I aſſert. For it this de- 
nunciation of the impending judgment was actually 
proclaimed to the world, and men paid no regard 
to it, then they had no regard to God from whom it 
originally came ; that is, they neither feared God 
nor worked righteouſneſs, but had arrived to a ſtate 
of impenitence - and hardneſs of heart, like the 7ews 


before their captivity, «who mocked the meſſengers £ 


God, and deſpiſed his words, and me fed his * 
3 undi 


3 
3 


1 Certainty of the Moſaic Dege. 17 
until the wrath of the Lord 20 7 . his People, ill 
chere was no remedy. * . 

6 Thus by taking the matter Grows! its ſource, viz. 
the Divine Monition given to Noah, and the com- 

mand to build the Ark, acknowledged by the Ad- 


to $ verſaries (as indeed they could not deny i i becauſe 
era- it is in a manner ſelf· evident) we have proved theſe 
the few but important points, as a ſure foundation for 


W our future reaſoning on this ſubject. 1. That the 
Deluge was revealed and predicted to Neah ſeveral 
and years before it came to paſs. 2. That it behoved 
Aoab to build an Ark for his preſervation, without 
wpich he could not have wo 9 the deſtroying 
waters. 3. That no other perſons could eſcape the 
8 Inundation, but Noah and thoſe with him in the 
Ark ; it being ſent as a puniſhment, and for the de- 


b | Wtruction of the reſt of mankind, and therefore, 
ty . That the final cauſe of the deluge was a moral 
. 1 -auſe. A few points of ſome moment we ſhall here 


eave with unbelievers to reflect on. 1. An early 
Revelation, and a Prediction of a diſtant future 
vent, of the greateſt importance to mankind, un- 
8 Neniably proved. 2. That the Deluge which in- 
ZFvolved all mankind in deſtruction, Noah excepted, 


Ve n 2 5 | 

the as owing to a moral cauſe, viz. the wickedneſs of 
nenen; the neceſſary conſequence of which i 

due "Y QUENCE S, 3. That 


od the righteous Judge beholdeth the things that 


re Z are done upon earth, and will not ſuffer ſin to go 

Se = ſunpuniſhed. So that men may ſay, Verily, there is 

4 1 a reward for the righteous, doubiiejs there is a Cd 
if Pa, judgeth the earth T. 

ally 

d * 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. 
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or between the two rivers of Euphrates and Tigris, 
where he ſuppoſes all mankind at that time to have | 


of mens habitation, and all the reſt of the earth un- 4 


broadeſt of them, the Euphrates ? Is it probable 


rant, that timber could ſwim on the water, Or that | "= 
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SE C T. II. 
Th 1 ng Schemes of a partial Deluge 


examined. 


* 
CO 


1 


HE : may be that the Deluge 
is by Mr. C------- confined to Meſopotamia, 


lived; but ius joins Syria to Meſopotamia, as tlie 
bounds of their habitation. Now : 
Firſt, Had theſe two rivers been the bouncerk 1 


affected by the Inundation, then I would gladly 
know, what occafion or neceſſity there was for Noah's © 
building an Ark for his preſervation, when a far ea- 
fier and ſpeedier way lay open for his ſafety ? Might 
he not have croſſed either of the rivers in time be- ui 
fore the Deluge came, have removed ſome miles or 
leagues beyond them, and ſo have been out of the 
reach of danger from the Inundation ? This he | 
might have done in a few days, inſtead of more 
years ſpent in the conſtruction of the Ark. To it 
every conſidering perſon this muſt appear an inſur- 
mountable objection to this narrow Scheme of the 
Deluge, which it is not poſſible to reconcile to com- 
mon Tenſe or reaſon. What reaſon then does Mr. : 
C------- gives for this procedure? Why, perhaps | 
Noah did not know the Earth to be of farther extent 
than the country he lived in. But is it any ways pro- 
bable that mankind living for many hundred years 
between the two rivers Gf theſe. bounded their ha- 
bitation) ſhould never have caſt their eyes beyond 
them, when the fight could reach far over the 


that men could be for ſo many hundred years igno- 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 19 
no man had had the courage to make a raft or a 
boat, nor have the curioſity to ſet his foot on land 
on the other ſide of the river; when ſome hundred 
vyears before they had dug into the bowels of the 
—_= Earth for Braſs and Iron? 1 
However, let us ſuppoſe (though contrary to all 
ſenſe and reaſon) that Noah perhaps might not 
know, nay, that really he did not know the Earth 
to be of much larger extent than the country he 
hved in, was there no way to inform him of what 
he was thus ignorant? Could not that fame Reve- 
lation which made known to him the deſtruction to 
come on mankind, have at the ſame time informed 
him of the Earth's larger extent; and inſtead of 


= commanding him to build an Ark, have admo- 
niſned him to croſs the River, and paſs to a conve- 


nient diſtance ? | 

Nor is the matter a whit mended by Vaſſius his 
extending the habitation of mankind to Syria, as 
well as Meſopotamia; for ſtill there was Land enough 
beyond theſe bounds, to which Noah might with 
far leſs trouble, and in much leſs time, have re- 
moved to be out of danger. We might ſurely then 


84 expect a better reaſon for this conduct of Nea/'s, or 


| rather of the Divine Monition to him, from our 
learned Author, who, though he paſſes over the 
objection in-the two preceding Tracts which I have 
quoted, thinks fit to take notice. of it in his letter 
to Andrew Colvius, as it might be well expected that 
he ſhould, being a very obvious objection to his 
narrow Scheme of the Deluge; but in truth it is not 
a whit better than the former. They do not 
* (fays he) argue rightly, who ſay, that unleſs the 
“ whole Earth had been covered by the waters, 


= 1 . 
Moa might have removed to dry land, and thus 


“have ſaved his labour in building ſo large a veſſel. 
God reaſoned otherwiſe when he thought fit that 
* Jujiice ſhould be done in a convenient place. But 
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“ what more convenient place can be imagined than 
that, where the guilty ſhould be puniſhed in the 
« fight of Noah, and he who was innocent preſerved 
ein the midſt of ſinners?” Why truly, had God 
thus reaſoned, I ſhould humbly have ſubmitted to 
a reaſon that proceeded from infinite Wiſdom, but 
it does not in the leaſt appear that he reaſoned thus 
at all; and we muſt beware of imputing our own 
ſhallow reaſonings to the Divine Being. We have 
ſomewhat a parallel caſe to this, that will ſhew the 
weakneſs of ſuch a reaſon. God deſigned to de- 
ſtroy Sodom, and the other cities of the Plain, for. 
their abominable and unnatural crimes. Let dwelt. 
in the midſt of them, whoſe righteous Scul was 


grieved with the filthy conver/ation of the wicked inha- 


bitants, as we may believe Neab's was with that of 
the Ola World; but could not Juſtice be done upon 
1 ſinners, except Let had ſeen it with his own 

es? So far otherwif e, that he was exprelly forbid 
0 look back to fee it, and it coſt his wife her life 
for ſo doing. But to the caſe in hand. Before 
whom were the men of the 0:d world guilty ? Were 
their crimes againſt the laws of Noah, that he muſt 
needs behold the execution of the judgment; OT: 
againſt thoſe of God, the Author of their being? 
What Satisfaction could it have been to Necah, to 
behold the dreadiul deſtruction of mankind ? I ima-- 
pine it would have been a grief of ſoul to him, or 
any righteous perſon, notwithſtanding they had fo 
much deſerved the puniſhment inflicted. But, in- 
deed, how could he ſee it at all, when he was cloſe 
ſhut up in the Ark? Ee coul d have ſeen it (had 
that been in the leaſt neceſſary) much better on ſome 
diſtant mountain, which the Flood was not to reach. 
But as 5 in the caſe cf Lot, ſo here in that of Noah, 
God deſigned that neither of them ſhould ſee the 
de truction of the wicked. This reaſon given by 


Value, ther etore, is ſo far from being a latisfactory 


ſolu- 


certainty If the M oſaic DE Tuge, 24- 


ſolution, that it is nothing but a. ſorry ſhift and 
evaſion; ſuch as he frequently objected to poor Her- 


nus; and plainly ſhews, that the objection I have 
mentioned is unanſwerable, upon this and every ſuch 
narrow Scheme of the Deluge. 


II. The utter improbability of building an Ark, 
on the ſuppoſition of a partial Deluge over ſo ſmall 
a part of the Earth, is not the only ſtrong objection 
to the two Schemes now under examination; there 
is another of equal force againſt them. * Noah took 


with kim into the Ark animals of every kind, birds 
of the air, beaſts of the field, and creeping things, 
male and female. What neceſſity was there for this, 
or what reaſon can be affigned for this conduct? 
Nad the Inundation covered only fo ſmall a part of 
the Earth as they pretend, there was no need to take 
in animals of any kind. 
| muſt, in the courſe of one thouſand ſix hundred, 

or two thouſand years, have ſpread themſelves far 
beyond the bounds of ria and Meſepotamia, though 
but one pair of each kind had been created at firſt. 

They increaſe much faſter than mankind does, and, 

where undiſturbed, are exceeding numerous. Now. 
Ja ſhort time would have conveyed the Ark out of 
| Meſopotamia or Syria, and a few days proviſion for 
wn family was all that Noah ſtood in need of, in that 
| caſe. 


Animals of all kinds 


To this obvious and ſtrong objection againſt his 


partial Scheme, Vaſſus gives not the leaſt anſwer, 
no not in his Letter to Andrew Colvius; but Mr. 
== C-------- , who could not but be ſenſible of it, offers 
a double reaſon for this precaution of Necahb. Fint, 


That it might be for the ſubſiſtence and preſer- 


vation of his family.” Or, /zcondly, © That he 


did not know how long the waters were to con- 
5 tinue on the face of the Earth, or whether they 
6c were ever to retire into their former beds.” 


C 3 


22 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
I defire the Reader may obſerve, that it is con- 
feſſed that animals of every kind were taken into 
the Ark. Now this muſt have been, done with a 
certain deſign, and to a certain end. That end muſt 
have been either for the ſubſiſtence of Noah and his 
P44 family, during their confinement in the Ark, or 
114414. elſe in order to propagate every ſpecies of animals 
11 upon the new Earth, after the retiring of the wa- 
ters; or partly for one, and partly for the other. 
But that they were not taken into the Ark for the 
fubſiſtence of the perſons incloſed, will appear evi- 
dent from the following reaſons. 

I. The far greater part of them was unneceſſary 
ſor that purpoſe, not only becauſe the number was 
too great for eight perſons during a ſhort confine- | 
erent, as it would have been on their Schemes; but 
that much the greater part could not be for food, ex- 

| cept we can ſuppoſe Noab's family to have been like 
the Hotentots at the Cape of Good-tiope, to eat Lions, 
Bears, Tygers, &c. or that they delighted in the 
fleſh of Horſes, Camels, Elephants, and ſuch like; or 
that Frogs, 7 oads, Vipers, Serpents, and all manner 
of creeping things were their dainty food, inſtead i 
of the domeſtick kinds, the now ordinary food of 
mankind, with plenty of which they might have 3 
ſtored themſelves. 

II. None of them could be taken in for food, 
becauſe animals were not yet become the food of 7 

6 mankind. The permiſſion to eat fleſh was not 
. given till after the Flood, when it was given in ex- 
M preſs terms to Noah. E. very moving thing that liveth 
foal be food for you; even as the green herb, have 3 
given you all things; but fleſh, with the ße thereof, | 
 wohich is the blood thereof, ſhall you not eat *. But the 
food appointed for man at the beginning, was no 
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; 1 upon the face of all the Earth, and every tree in the 
"= which is the fruit of a tree ielding ſeed, to you it ſhall 
| be for meat. Though man's food, after his expul- 


ſion from Paradiſe, was enlarged to bread-corn pro- 
duced by labour and tillage , which was not ne- 


ceſſary to him before the Fall. That in the firſt 


es of the world men lived on the fruits of the 
Earth, was the general opinion of the Ancients || 


4 . lbs] is a confirmation of the account of this mat- 
ter given by Moſes; and it was thought a kind of 


impiety in thoſe who firſt began to eat r * 
whence that _ the Poet, 

contend Coe 

| Impia quam cefis gens eſt epulata juvencis. © 

As fm Indian Caſts and Sects do abſtain from it to 

this day. Now, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 4 * 


* Genel. 1. 29. I Genef. ii, 19. 


I Quod Sol, atque Imbres dederant, quod Terra creärat 
Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat pectora donum ; © = 
Glanditeras inter curabant N quercus 

LycrETIUS3 


— mmunis raſtroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tellus; 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 

Arbuteos fœtus; montanaque fraga legebant, 
Cornaque, & in duris hærentia mora rubetis; 


Et quæ deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 
Ov ro. 46, 1. Metam; 


At vetus illa ætas, cui fecimus Aurea nomen, 
Fetibus arboreis, &, quas humus educat, herbis 
Fortunata fuit: nec polluit ora cruore. 
Tunc & aves tutas movere per æra pennas; 
Et lepus impavidus mediis erravit in agris: 
Nec ſua credulitas piſcem ſuſpenderat hamo. 


* 


Tem. 15. I 5. 


Thek: _ es 1 that it was the opinion of the ancients 
that making. in the firſt ages, lived, on the fruits of the earth, 
and not on animal food; though I do not take them to have 
been ſo rude and unſpilful, as to have no better fruits to feed on 
than what are here ſpecified. 1 
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wicked race of men before the Flood to have tranfs 
greſſed the Law given them for food, (which yet I 
can ſee no reaſon to grant, as it never can be proved) 
we can hardly ſuppoſe the righteous Line of Seth 
(whoſe deſcendants only were in the Ark) to have 
been guilty of the ſame tranſgreſſion; ſince they 
could not forget the fatal effect which the eating the 
row” fruit "had upon Adam and all his poſterity. | 

ut to let this queſtion, viz. Whether e. food 
was eaten before the Deluge, paſs for the preſent, 
which we ſhall have occaſion to reſume again; That 
the ſole end of taking animals of all kinds into the MW 
Ark was to keep every ſpecies alive, and to propa- | 
gate every kia upon the Earth when the waters 
were gone off, will appear evident; becauſe, 

I They were taken in male and female, which 


| was ſurely in order to keep up the breed: Had they 


been taken in for food, it was no matter whether. 
male or female. 

II. Becauſe food was ordered to be laid up for 
them all, during the time of their confinement. 
Take thou unto thee of wp that is eaten, and thou 


ſhalt gather it to thee, and it ſhall be for food for thee 


and for them *, (which, by the way, implies that 
animal food was not the food of mankind, at leaſt of 
that family at the time.) £ 
III. From what is ſaid to Noah concerning them, : 
when the Flood was over. Hring forth every living 
thing that is with thee, of all 122 2 of fowl and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the - 
Earth, that they may breed abundantly, and be fruitful 
and multiply upon the Earth f. Hence it is evident, 
that all that were commanded to be taken in were 
ordered to be brought forth; which ſhews, that 
they were all preſerved alive in the Ark: And here 
likewiſe is expreſſed the end for which they were 


Ben, . — Gene. viii, 17. 
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| preſerved, which was, to breed and propagate their 
WW {cveral kinds upon the renewed Earth. wo 
Nov if the Flood was unverſal in extent, the 

raking into the Ark animals of every kind was ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to repleniſh the new World, which 
otherwiſe muſt- have been deſtitute of all the Land 


animals, and, in that caſe, had ſtood in need of a 
neto creation. But, upon the ſuppoſition of a partial 
Deluge over ſo ſmall a part of the Earth, was alto- 
gether needleſs, a great and uſeleſs trouble, like 
| carrying water to the Sea, or coals to Newcaſtle, as 


the vulgar ſaying is; a folly, which that infinite 
Wiſdom, which gave the command, could not be 


guilty of. , AS 
IL As to the ſecond reaſon alleged, vi⁊z. That 


| « Neab did not know how long the waters were to 


continue upon the face of the Earth, or if they 
c were ever to retire into their former beds, Sc.“ 


It is not indeed faid, that the time of the waters 
| continuance was revealed to Neab, and it may be 
thought not convenient to apprize him of it, left 


the length of the time ſhould have diſheartened 


q | him and his young family; but it was neceſſary 


that he ſhould know, though not the preciſe num- 
ber of days, yet the Flood's continuance for a year 
and more; ſince otherwiſe he could never propor- 


tion the quantity of food to the time and the num- 


er of animals, but muſt either have fallen far ſhort, 


or far exceeded; either of which had been highly 


inconvenient. - But to imagine that he ſhouid be in 
any doubt whether the waters would ever retire into 
their former beds, is altogether abſurd. For to 
ſe did he build the Ark, but for his own 
preſervation, while the reſt of mankind were to be 


- deſtroyed ? And to what purpoſe was his preſerva- 


tion, if the waters were never to retire ? He might 
as well have periſhed with the reſt of mankind at 
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26. 1 Eg into the T1 ruth and 
firſt, as to linger out a tedious and troubleſome | 


confinement for a few months or years longer. 

III. Had the Inundation been deſigned for Meſo- 
potamia, or that and Syria only, what occaſion was 
there for ſuch a profuſion of waters, viz. A rain of 
forty days and forty nights, and the breaking up 
the fountains of the Deep for a much longer time ? 
An infinitely leſs quantity would have ſufficed for 
drowning fo ſmall a part of the Earth. One night's 
inundation by a violent rain, and the eruption of 
waters from the Earth, drowned a very large pro- 
vince in China about two hundred years ago, by 
which every living creature periſhed 1 in it, ſave one 
child of ſeven years of Age 

IV. Noah was a whole y year and more in the Ark. 
In the cafe of an Univerſal Deluge over all the 
Earth, this is very credible; ſince the time here is 
proportional to the effect, viz. The drowning the 
whole Earth, and the drying i it again for the habi- 
tation of mankind ; but on the ſuppoſition of ſo 
ſmall a part of the Earth's being inundated, (not 
the hundredth part, as Yeſſius pretends) the length 
of the time is no ways proportioned to the fact ſup- 
poſed. A much ſhorter time would have ſufficed 
OT e | 

V. If Syria and Meſopotamia were only S 7 
to the Deluge, how came the Ark to reſt on one of i 
the mountains of Ararat! Whether that mountain 
was one of the Gordyear hills which ſeparate Arme- 
zia from Meſopotamia, or part of the mount Taurus, 
according to St. Jerome, or a mountain near Saga- 
Scythia on the hills beyond Bactria, as ſome moderns 
now fuppoſe, all theſe hills are far beyond the 
limits preſcribed by them to the Deluge. Before 
the waters, therefore, could reach and cover the 
top of any of theſe mountains, they N _— 
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| <© own animals.” 
word 4, in Scripture (as indeed in other authors as 
well as in common ſpeech) we are not to underſtand 


Context. 
che contrary. And all fleſh died that moved upon the 


fowl of heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the Earth, 
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” ME fpread a prodigious way beyond them, and on all 
ME fides of them, conſequently not Meſopotamia an 
" RE 572 alone were ſu 


bjected to the Deluge. LE) 
VI. An inſuperable objection to any partial or 


local Deluge is this: That it is impoſſible, in Na- 


ture, that the waters could have covered any high 


hills fifteen cubits upwards, till they had riſen every 
where to an equal ſurface ; for as they ſtill mounted 
upwards, they would ſtill fpread and extend them- 
| ſelves. on all fides, till there was no place vacant; 


and muſt have riſen to an equal height every where 


| over the Earth, before they could cover the moun- 
W tains fifteen cubits upwards any where. 


This laſt 
argument, *tis true, will not affect thoſe who reject 
not only the Divine Authority, but the Truth of 


| Moſes's Hiſtory; but it is ſtrong againſt /offus, who 


believed both. | 
I. Volſfus pretends, © That Divines confeſſed they 


c would have embraced his opinion, if it was cer- 
| << tain that the animals and wild beaſts had been 
„ no where elſe 1 


„ habited; but they thought this no way probable, 


n the Earth but where men in- 


<« ſince, from the firft creation, every Land had its 
To this he anſwers, that by the 


all univerſally, ſince it is often taken for any inte- 
oral part. But the queſtion is, whether it can be 
ſo underſtood in this place conſiſtently with the 
The words of Moſes ſeem very expreſs to 


Earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of beajt, and of 


= very thing that creepeth upon the Earth, and every 


man, all in whoſe noſtrils was the breath of life, of all 


| thet was in the dry land died; and every living ſub- 
Lance was deſtroyed which was upon the face of the 


Cround, both man and cattle and creeping thing, and the 


and 


. — © 
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and Noah only remained alive, and thiy that were with 


him in the Ark *. Now an entire deſtruction of 
every living creature upon the face of the whole 


Earth cannot be delivered in more full, expreſs, and 
poſitive words than is here done, which extend the. 
ſenſe of the word All to an Univerſality. As little 
will theſe words of Maſes agree with that narrow 
Scheme of the Deluge he has given us.---- Aud the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the Earth, and all the 
high hills that were under the whole Heaven were co- 
vered 7. Can 1 mean, that the high hills 


in Meſopotamia Syria only were covered? Or 


are there no other high hills under the whole Heaven 


but what are there? Moreover, 


Secondly, Againſt the Scheme given us by Vf us, 
that paſſage in St. Peter's ſecond Epiſtle may be 
ſtrongly urged. For this they willingly are ignorant 
of, that by the word of God, the Heavens were of old, 
ana the Earth ſtanding out of the water and in the wa. 
ter, whereby the World that then was periſhed. But 
the Heavens and the Earth which are now, by the ſame 
Mord, are kept reſerved unto fire againſt the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men.---- But the day of the | 
Lord will come as a thief in the night, in which the 
Heavens // all paſs away with a great noiſe, and the Ele- 
ments fh11l melt with fervent heat, the Earth alſo and 
the works therein ſball be burnt up |. Here the Apoſtle | 
ſpeaks of this ſublunary world, the Earth and its 


Atmoſphere (for the fowls fly in the midſt of Heaven). 


2. He expreſly ſays, the World that then was pe- 
riſhed by water. 3. That the World that now is, 
is reſerved unto fire, and that the Earth and all the : 


The : 


works therein ſhall be burnt- up 8. 


8 et vid. 21, 22, 23. 24. 1 Genel. vii. 19. 
[| 2 Ep. iii. 5, 6, 7, 10. | 


$ That the preſent World is to be deſtro) yed by . was an 


ancient and common tradition, mentioned by ſeveral authors as 
well 
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| Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 29 
The ſubject of the whole paſſage is one, the Earth 
or ibis World, diſtinguiſhed into the od and the pre- 


ent. The Antithefes is between the deſtruction of 
W the old World, and that of the preſent; the firſt 
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was by water, this to be by fire. We may then as 
well ſuppoſe, that a ſmall part of the preſent World 
will be deſtroyed by fire at the laſt day, as to ſay, 
that a ſmall part of the old World periſhed by water. 
But to our preſent purpoſe, it is farther to be ob- 
ſerved, that when the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the Earth 
at is firſt Creation, he calls it y 74, when deſtroyed 
by water, 6 #dopeg: now #oog is ſurely a word of 
as lar ge extent as O140Upevy, and V. offits ought to. pay 8 
ſome more regard to St. Peter than to Joſepbus, if 
he meant ijxcipog in the ſenſe V ſus would put upon 


it, though there is more reaſon to think he did not. 


Thus it appears that the learned Vſſius, who aſ- 
ſerted a partial Deluge, had not well conſidered to 
how many ſtrong objections his Scheme was liable, as 
well as utterly inconſiſtent with the account of the 
Flood given by Meſes and St. Peter; but to avoid 
ſome difficulties on one hand, which perhaps may be 
accounted for, has run upon unſurmountable diffi- 
culties on the other. 8 
Thus much for Voſſius; a word or two now to 
thoſe who deny the truth of the Me/aic hiſtory. 
One reaſon why ſome perſons are for dwindling the 
Flood of Noah into a partial Deluge is, that they 
are very ſhy to admit any ſuch thing as a miracle; 
but now it falls out unluckily, that the Scheme they 


bhave given us by Mr. C------, or he for them, is im- 


poſſible to have been effected without a miracle; 


| whereas had they left the Deluge as they found it, 


univerſal in extent, there needed no miracle in the in- 


well as by Oæ in his deſcription of the Deluge, where ſpeaking. 
of Fapiter's deſign to deftroy the World, he faith, | 7 
| Eile quoque in fatis reminiſcitur, affore tempus, f 
Q mare, quo tellus, correpiaque regia Cœli 

— Arcrac;z & hund moles opcroſa aboret. 

2 ſtance 


30 An Enguiry into the Truth ans 
ſtance we are now to give. Let us then, for once, 
ſet aſide Moſes and his hiſtory of the es and 
ſee what will be the Iſſue. 

By the Scheme they have given us it is e 1 
leged, that there was a Flood in the days of Noah, il 
that he built an Ark for his preſervation, and that he 
took in a great many animals into it, which it is pre- 
tended was for the ſubſiſtence of his family, as not 
knowing how long the Deluge would laſt, or that 
the waters were ever to retire. If that was the true 
reaſon, he muſt have taken in great numbers, and 
the Veſſel could be no ſmall one. Before it could 
float, the waters muſt have riſen to ſome height, and 
before it reſted, to a much greater. We need not 
have recourſe to Moſes to prove that it reſted on a 
mountain, for profane authors affirm the ſame ac- 
cording to ancient tradition; and we may reaſonably 
conclude that it was on the top of the mountain it 
reſted, for had it been on the ſide, or a declivity, it 
would inſtantly have tumbled down. Now before 
the waters could cover the top of the mountain, ſo 
as the Ark could be wafted upon it, they would na- 
turally be running off on all ſides, and wherever 
they found a deſcent. Jo confine the Deluge there- 
fore within the pretended limits, and at the ſame 
time to raiſe the waters to cover any mountain to 
ſuch a height as the Ark would require (ſuppoſing 
it might draw ten, twelve, or thirteen Cubits) is 
abſolutely impoſlible, without a miracle, to hem and. 
wall them in to the height required on all ſides, 
fince otherwiſe they would naturally fall off to the 
lower grounds without ceaſing, till they met with a 
ſtop. But what ſhould ſtop them? Except we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a tract of higher mountains quite 
ſurrounding and encloſing that part of the Earth 
they have allotted to the Deluge, which is not pre- 
tended, nor any where to be found, ſince there is in 
all places an outlet for the waters chat fall from the 
mountains? 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 31 
mountains ? But if we will allow the Deluge to have 
been, as it is repreſented, univerſal in extent, there 
was no need of a miracle in this caſe; ſince if we 


can find but a ſufficient quantity of waters to over- 


flow the Earth, let them ariſe any where to what 
height you pleaſe, and be ſtill encreaſing, they will 
naturally run off on all ſides, till they come to be of 
an equal height or ſurface every where; and at laſt 
put on the ſame ſpherical or ſpheroidical figure with 


that of the Earth. Is not the matter much mended 


now ? To avoid a miracle, where it was not neceſ- 
ſary nor wanted, they have framed a Scheme of the 
Deluge which cannot poſſibly be executed without 
a miracle, and a great one too, greater than that of 
dividing the Red-Sea, and walling it on each ſide for 
the paſſage of the Iiraelites * ; greater, becauſe of 
its much larger extent, and much longer conti- 
Nuance. „ n 


. 


The 


* Aud the waters were a Wall unto them on thiir right band, 


and on their left. (Exod. xiv. 22.) That is, faith Sir Walter 


* Raleigh, the waters ſo defended them on both ſides, as the 
« Fyyptiuns could only follow them in the ſame path; not that 
„ the waters ſtood upright as walls do, as ſome of the School- 
« men have fancied. For had Pharaoh and the Egyptians per- 
<« ceived any ſuch buildings in the Sea, they would ſoon have 
* quitted the chaſe and purſuit of //-ae/.”” But to this it may 
be objected, that the Egyptians might not perceive that they were 
entering the channel of the ſea, it being in the Evening when 
they came in fight of the //raelites; and beſides, the Pillar of 
the Cloud removed from before the Camp of Vrael and went be- 
hind them, and came between the Camp of the Egyptians and the 
Camp of Iſrael; and it was a cloud and darkneſs to them, but 
gave liaht by night to theſe, ſo that the ane came not near the other 


_ all the night. The whole Tranſaction appears to have been after 


this manner. 


The Red-Sea lies South and North, and the breadth: of it, 


where the Lraelites paſſed, is about four miles. When Mofes 


cried unto God, he was commanded. to lift .up his Rod, and 

ſtretch it over the Sea and divide it, and God cauſed the Sea to 

go back by a ftrong Eaſt wind all that night, and the Waters avere 

atvided. As ſoon as Moſes perceived the waters retiring before 
| EE | | Fe him 
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32 An Enquiry into the Tru and \. 
The reader may now pleaſe to obſerve, that from 
the Adverſaries conceſſions (and it is a maxim in Law, 
that a man's confeſſion ſhall be ſtrongly pleaded 
againſt himſelf} we have before proved undeniabiy,. 
1. A Divine Revelation as early as the days of Neah. 
2. The Prediction of a future Event of great moment, 
of no leſs importance than the deſtruction of all 
mankind, long before it came to paſs; and now, 
3. The abfolute neceſſity of a miracle to effect the 
narrow Scheme of a partial Deluge. We ſhall 
therefore diſmiſs our two Schemiſts for the pre- 
fent, till we have occaſion to bring them again 


him (for the Pillar gave them light} he marched forward about 
the middle of the night. The Pillar of the Cloud which ftood _ 
between the two Camps followed the 1/raclites as they marched 
forwards, and then the Zzyp:ians, who were not far behind, pur- 
ſued after {/-ae/, ſo that indeed they entered the channel of the 
Sea by night ; but whether they knew they were in the Sea or 
not, is uncertain; though one would think they might know it 
before they marched far, as their faces were directly to the Sea. 
Buy the fourth Watch, 3. e. at break of day, the Eeyprian Hoſt was 
all witlkrin the Seas (and then they could not but know it) though” | 
all the IVaelites might not yet be arrived on the oppoſite ſnore. 
For then it is ſaid, that % Lord looked unto the Hoſt of the Eg p. 
fans through the Pillur of fire, and of the Cloud and troubled the” 
Hoſt of the Egyptians, that is, put them into diſorder and con- 
fuſion, by rains, thunders and ligbtnings, as it is in the 77th | 
Pſalm, 16, 17, 18. which are generally underſtood of this paſ- 
ſage of the Red Seca. The Kains moiſtened the fands, which 
at firſt made them drive heavily, and the Thundrings and Light- 
nings diſturbed the horſes; and by Moſes's ftretching his hand 
again over the Sea, when the people were all come to the other 
fide, the Sea returned by degrees to its former place; and, as 
it roſe, took off the wheels of their chariots, which then muſt 
ſtick in the ſands: And by this means the whole Hoſt was 
drowned, not one of them eſcaping. And whereas it is faid by 
Maſes in his Song. The flood ſtocd upright as an heap, and by 
| the Pſalmiſt, And he 2:ade the ewvaters fo Stand as an heap. | 
(Plalm lxxviii. 13.) Theſe may be deemed only poetical expreſ- 
fions ; and yet where the diviſion of the va'ers on each fide 
ended, to thoſe who pailed along the Channel, they would ap- 
as a wall and an heap, there being ſeveral fathoms between 
the bottom and the ſurface of the Sea, cipecially inthe middle. 
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Ertainty of the Moſaic 1 Deigs 4 


bn the ſtage, having. ſhewed that their Schemes are 
neither conſiſtent with tlie Hiſtory,” nor with 'Rei- 


ſon, but, on the contrary, are liable to ters 


» difficulties, and involved in abſurdities. 6 55 


s E C F. 1. 


A Third 8 2 of « a arte! Dag Fre, far 
more extended, in the fearned I Slings 
fleet's Origines Sacre. x ned 


HE two foregoing Schemes of the Dela ge, 
8 2 being found to conſiſt with neither reaſon, 
hor the account of it given by Moſes, I ſhall next 
tonſidet what is offered in favour of a partial Deluge; 
though farther extended by our very learned Biſhop 
Stillingfleet in his Origines Sacre: This valuable au- 
thor; when he comes to treat of the Flood, havin 
mentioned the grand objection againſt the Penis 
of an Univerſal Deluge, from the want of ſufficient 
vaters to cover the whole Earth to the height men- 
W tioned; gives a two-fold anſwer to it: 1. On ſup- 
; poſition that Noah's Flood was only local in extent, 
though univerſal in effeck as to mankind. 2. On 


uuppoſition that it was univerſal in extent alſo. It is 


the firſt of theſe only we have here to do with, and 
WW which ſeems to have been the Author's on opinion. 
= < Firſt; ſays he, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſiry 
from the Scripture to aſſert; that the Flood did 
© < fpread itſelf over all the ſurface of the earth. That 
all mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) were de- 
ſtroyed by it is moſt certain according to th 
| © Scriptures. When the occaſion of the Flood 1 
thus expreſſed ; Aud God ſaw rhat the wicktanejs 
© of man was great upon the Earth; and that every 
© imagination of the thoughts of his heart taub only evil 
** continually, And the Lord * 4 wwill x a mon 
77; 


"34. "As Bay! ints 1 Truth . = 
2 les, I have created from the face of the Ee arth.# 9 
It could not be then any particular Deluge of x Lo 
e ſmall a country as. Paleſtine, - which is here ex- 
ce preſſed, as ſome have ridiculouſly imagined, for 1 
« we find an univerſal corruption in the Earth, 
« mentioned as the cauſe, an tmiverſal threatenifg 2 
< upon all men for this cauſe, and afterwards, an 
*< univerſal deſtruction expreſſed as the effects of 
« this Hood. And all fioſb died that moved upon the if 
& Earth and every man, and every living fubſtance 
&« was deſtroyed which was upon the face of the ground ; 
c goth man and cattle, and creeping things, and the 
«©; foro] of Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from off the 
Earth; and Noah remained only alive, and they that 
„chere 20itb, him in the Ark t. So then it is evident 
ee that the Flood was univerſal as to mankind. But 
from thence follows no. neceſſity at all of alerting 4 
* _-< the Univerfality of it as to the Globe; of the 
__ « Farth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proved that the 
„hole earth was peopled before "be Flood, which 
* deſpair of ever ſeeing proved. And What rea- 
ſon can there be to extend the Flood beyond the 
„ occaſion of it, which was the corruption of man- 
n % kind ||? And it ſeems very ſtrange that in ſo ſhort 
"31. an Interval, in compariſon, as that was from 
'1-S i; Adam:to' the Flood, according to the ordinary 
& computation, diz. one thouſand fix hundred and 
* fifty: fix years, and not much above two thouſand 
according to the largeſt computation, the world 
fhould then be fully peopled, when in ſo much a 
longer ſpace of time ſince the flood to this day, 
the earth is capable of eving far more e, : 
„ bitants than now it hath. E | 
Ihe only probability then of aſſerting the Uni | 
46 verſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of the 
„ Earth, is from the deſtruction. of all living crea-| 
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* Genel. vi. 5, 7. + Geneſ.- vii. 213 22.23 SEE 
A reaton will be ſhewed in the courſe of this, Inquiry. 
4 ce tures, 
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& tyres; together with man. Now though men 
"6c might not haye el. TER, over the \ whole 
arth, 


« ſurface of the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
8 


66: 


46 


* 


yet beaſts and creeping 
things might, which were a 4 royed with the 


F —5 for it is 77 0 that all fleſh died, that moved 
upon the Earth, 


9, of feos id. of 7 72 14 
every creeping thing that  creeheth upon the arth, 
and every man. Lo what end Wa there be nat 


only a note of Univerſality added, but ſuch. a 
particlar enumeration of the 
beaſts, creeping things and 
not all deſtroyed ? 


| veral kind; of 
Pak. F. RT, va 


To this I anſwer, 1 grant. that as, far as the 


: < comitant with th 
the occaſion of the Deluge being the Sin of man, 
who was puniſhed in the beaſts that were de- 


| Flood exten: | all, theſe Were. de 9G but 1 
c ſee no reaſon to extend the iction of theſe 
Kt beyond that compaſs and ſpace of Earth where | 


men inhabited; becguſe the puniſhment upon the 


1412 


4 beaſts was occaſio 55 by, and could. not be con- 
c 


eſtruction of mankind ; but 


ſtroyed for his fake, as well as in himſelf ) where 


the occaſion. was not, as where there were 
animals and no men, W. ſeems no neceſſity of 


extending the Flood thither. 
4 But to what end will it therefore be replied, 
did God command Noab with ſo much care to 


e take all kinds of birds, beaſts, ande creeping things 
into the Ark with him, if all thoſe living crea- 


« tures were not deſtroyed by the Flood ? I an- 


ſwer, becauſe all hots things were deſtroyed 
where-ever the Flood was. Suppoſe then 5 


* whole Continent of {fa was peopled before 
* the Flood, which is as much as in reaſon we may 
| ſuppoſe, I fay all the living creatures in that Con- 


tinent were deſtroyed ; or if we may ſuppoſe ir 
to have extended over our whole continent of the 
anciently known world, what reaſon would there 


be, that 1 in the oppolite part of the Globe, Liz. 
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All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that animals 
were propagated much farther in the World than 


0 cc 
„Geneſ. i. 1. + Geneſ. i. 24. 5 Geneſ. i. 26. 


36 An Enguiry into the Truih and 


all the living creatures ſhould there be deſtroyed, 


ture propagation, when all other living creatures 


not have been acceſſible by them in many genera- 
tions; and thoſe beaſts growing wild for want of 
inhabitants, would not have proved preſently ſer- 
viceable for the uſe of man after the Flood, which 
was certainly the main thing looked at in the pre- 


all of them ready for their uſe after the Flood, which 


could not have been, had not the feveral kinds 
been preſerved in the Ark, although we ſuppoſe 


ſeems to me very probable on this account, be- 
cauſe the production of animals is parallel in Ge- 


rent from man. For God faith, Let the Waters 
bring forth every moving creature that hath life, 


that the waters brought forth abundantly every li- 


" his kind*. Accordingly, in the production of 
* beaſts, we read, Let tbe Earth bring forth the liv- 


_ thing and beaſt of the Earth after his kind, and it 


America, which we ſuppoſe to be unpeopled then, 


becauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would there 
not have been on this ſuppoſition a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to preſerve living creatures in the Ark for fu- 


extant had been in fuch remote places, as could 


ſervation of them in the Ark, that men might have 


them not deſtroyed in all parts of the world. 
mankind was before the Flood. Which I confeſs 
reſis with that of fiſhes, and both of them diffe- 


viz. fiſh and fowl; and accordingly. it is ſaid, 


ing creature after their kind, and every fowl after 


ing creature after his kind, cattle and every creeping 


was ſo r. But in the production of man it is ſaid, 
Let us make Man in our image, after our likeneſs 5. 
From hence I obſerve this difference between the 
production of animals and of man; that in one 
God gave a prolific power to the Earth and Wa- 
ters, for the production of the ſeveral living crea- 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 35. 
tures which carne from them, ſo that the ſeminal 
principles of them were contained in the matter 
out of which they were produced, which was 
otherwiſe in man, who was made by a peculiar 
hand of the great Creator himſelf, who thence is 
ſaid to have formed Man out. of the Duſt of the 


Ground. 


Now, therefore, although there were but one 


male and female of mankind at firſt, which had 
a ſpecial formation by God himſelf, yet there is 
no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be ſo as to the 
production of other living creatures, whether fiſh, 


or fowl, or beaſts. But the prolific virtue being 


by God's power given to the material principle 
out of which they were formed, it may very well 
be ſuppoſed that many of the ſame kind were at 


firſt produced. For it ſeems very ſtrange to ima- 


gine, that in the whole Ocean there ſhould be but 
only two of a kind produced. But fiſh and fowl 
both ariſing from the Waters, we may have juſt 
reaſon to think that the Waters being ſeparated 
before this prolific virtue was communicated to 
the whole maſs of Waters, might in the ſeveral 


parts of the globe of the Earth, bring forth both 


fiſh and fowl after their kinds. 1 
The fame I fay of the production of animals 
in the ſixth day's work, which are ranked into 
three ſorts, cattle, creeping things, and beaſts of 

the Earth after their kinds. Now God ſaying, 
let the Earth bring forth her living creatures (and 
that after the Waters had. divided ſome parts of 
the Earth from other, ſo that there'could be no 
paſſage for the cattle, creeping things and beaſts, 
of one part into another, without the help of man) 
it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 


the Earth which were thus divided from each 


other, did bring forth theſe ſeveral living: crea+ 
tures after their kinds, which did after propagate 
in thoſe parts without being brought thither by 


38 An Enjuiry into the . wth 25 


ee the kelp of man. If now this ſuppoſition be em⸗ 
« braced, by it we preſently clear ourſelves of many 
6 difficulties concerning the propagation of animals 
4c in the world, and their conſervation in the Ark, 
e which many. have been ſo much to ſeek ſatisfaction 
« in. As how the unknown kind of ſerpents in 
« Brazile, the ſlow- bellied creature in the Indies, 
e and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of animals ſeen in the 
"ov. Weſt Indies, ſhould either come into the Ark of 
c Neb, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe coun- 
ce tries which are divided from that Continent, by 
« fo vaſt an ocean on one fide, and at leaſt ſo large 
&« a tract of land on the other (ſuppoſing any paſ- 
ce ſage out of one Continent into another, which yet 
_ & hath not been diſcovered) beſides ſome kind of 
* animals cannot live out of that particular -clime 
* wherein they are; and there are many ſorts of 
* animals diſcovered in America, and the achoining 
60 illands, which have left no remainders of them- 
&« ſelves in theſe parts of the world. And it ſeems 
very ſtrange that theſe ſhould propagate into thoſe 
e remote parts of the World from the place of the 
&© Flood, and leave none at all of their number be- 
e hind them in theſe parts from whence they were : 
% propagated *. 
hen things at leaſt male that opinion very 
e probable, which extends the production of ani- 
6 mals beyond that of mankind in the Old World; 5 
& and that the Flood though it deſtroyed all man- 
kind, and every living creature where mankind 
" inhabited, yet might not extend itſelf to thoie Ml 
& parts, and the animals therein, in which men never 
& had inhabited. And by this means we need not 
ec make fo many miracles, as ſome are fain to 46, 
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** Por the ſame. reaſon; VIE, the new and 3 creqqureh 
found in Americe, Mercator thought that the Deluge drou fed 
not thoſe parts, ſuppoſing that men kad not there inhabited, vp 
with a deluge of fin, might procure that deluge of waters. 
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3 Certainty of the Mo 'F alc Delage. 39 
1 c. about the F lood ; and all thoſe difficulties co 
8 ” ſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. 
This is the firſt way of refolvin 1 ae 
(concerning the poſſibility of the Flood, af- 
ſerting it, not to have been over the Whole lobe 
<« of. the Earth, but only over thoſe Parts where 
« mankind inhabited.” 5 Thus far our learned 
Author, * =" ON 

In the above-cited 1 che utmoſt is urged 
that can be ſaid in Defence of a partial Deluge; and 
it muſt be confeſſed that it ſtarts ſome conſiderable 
2 with reſpect to a Deluge univerſal in ex 

Nevertheleſs I anſwer for the preſent, 

* That thoſe paſſages of Scripture quoted partly 
by the learned Author, but more fully in the pre- 
ceding Section againſt Ygſius, are equally ſtrong 
Wy againſt this more enlarged Scheme, eſpecially thoſe 
: | words of Moſes omitted here by our Author. And 
the Waters prevailed exceedingly, and all the bigb hills 
that were under the whole Heaven were covered; as alſo 
thoſe words of St. Peter, that 6 000g, the world that 
then was periſhed by water, which expreſſions will 
not allow us to admit even of this. more extended 
. 

2. That though a full proof that the whale Earth 
was peopled or inhabited by mankind before the De- 
luge, can neither be given, nor in reaſon expected, 
yet I ſhall ſhew 
That by a moderate computation, with as large 
allowances with reſpect to increaſe as can be deſired, 
the number of mankind before the Deluge muſt 
have been far greater than it is at preſent, or has 
been at any time ſince the Flood. 

That though mankind had not been ſo numerous 
at the time of the Deluge as they are at preſent, yet 
they muſt have extended themſelves over the face of 


the Earth, and that they could not live in ſuch 
D 4 | numbers 
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numbers together 25 men do now, viz. ſome hun. 
dred thouſands in one great city. And alſo ſhem 


But theſe in their due order and proper: places, to 
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the reaſons why mankind has not multiplied ſince 
the Flood, in proportion to what it did before it, 


5 repetitions. . 

If the World that a was. periſhed by 
3 according to St. Peter, and all the high 
hills under the whale Heayen were covered, as 
is expreſly affirmed by Maſes, then it is evident 
that all the animals, as well where men inhabited as 
where they did not (if any ſuch place there was) 


muſt have periſhed. 
4. If the Flood did not extend beyond the 


Saen of Ala, which our Author thinks might 
contain all mankind at that time upon the Earth, 
then ſome of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt the two 


Former Schemes will equally. lie againſt this, For 


1. On this ſuppoſition, there appears no ma- 
nifeſt neceſſity for building the Ark. In far leſs 
time, and with much leſs trouble, might Noah with 
his ſmall family have removed into any other 
of the Earth, and have been out of the reach olche the 
Inundation. And it is reaſonable to think that in 


this caſe, God would not have put Nah upon the 


great labour of building ſo large a veſſel; or the 
great trouble of taking care of the animals in it, had 
there not been an abſolute neceſſity for it. 

It may poſſibly here be urged, that Neab could 
not take ſuch a journey with ſafety to his perſon, 
becauſe as Violence was the crying ſin of that genera- 
tion of men, he might have been in danger to be cut 


off with his family. To this I anſwer, that the ſame | 


Providence which preſerved Abrabam in all his pe- 
regrinations, notwithſtanding bis fears, and Jacob 


an evil intent, as alſo from the hand of Eſau who 


— 


from the violence of Laban who purſued him with 


carne againſt him with four hundred men, and from 
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the inhabitants of Canaan after his ſons revenge upon 


tue Shechemites, by ſtriking them with a panic ſo that 


they purſued him not, and likewiſe Jaſeph from the 


| hands of his brethren who purpoſed to kill him, 
could as eaſily have preſerved Noah from all the pe- 
rils of ſuch a journey, could that have placed him 
cout of the reach of danger from the Inundation. 


And thus it was he ſaved Lot from the deſtruction of 


Sodom, by taking him out of the place that was to be 


* * 


deſtroyed. „„ 
5. Had the Continent of Aſia only been inha- 
bited by mankind, as is here ſuppoſed, and the 
animals had extended themſelves much farther, as 
would certainly be the caſe on that ſuppoſition, 


then, I fay, there was no neceſſity for Noah's —_ 
into the Ark with him animals of every kind, whi 


greatly increaſed his care and his trouble. Animals, 


I fay, of every kind, fowls, cattle, beaſts of the field 
and creeping things. Had 4/a alone been inun- 
dated, and the Ark refted on ſome mountain in the 
fame Continent, I agree with our Author, that it 
had been neceſſary for Mab to have taken in ſome 
animals into the Ark, ſuch, namely, as were uſeful 
to mankind, becauſe it might have been many years, 
perhaps an age or two, e're ſuch animals had ſpread 
themſelves again into Aa, from the other Cam 


nents of Europe or Africa. But then what neceſſity 


was there, or what reaſon can be aſſigned for his 
taking in animals that were not only not uſeful, but 
hurtful and pernicious both to mankind and other 


creatures, ſuch as Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Ser- 


pents, &c. by which men are often deſtroyed? The 
noiſom beaſt being accounted one of God's four fore 


judgments . When men remove their habitation - 


to ſome diſtant place or country, they may take 
uſeful creatures along with them, but not Rats, Vers 
mine, or other deſtructive animals. Thus the Por- 
F 7 TIER 


tugueſe 
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tugueſe and Spaniards, tranſported into the Iſlands 
they had diſcovered in the udies, and into America, 
ſheep, goats, . hogs, horſes, and the like, but .not 


animals noxious or pernicious to mankind. We : 
may therefore well ſuppoſe that had it been left ta 


Noah's choice, he would have taken none ſuch into 
the Ark. But the Command ran otherwiſe. 


Hence it js evident that the main thing looked at | 


in the preſervation of the animals in the Ark was, 
not as is here alledged, that men might have all of 
them ready. for their uſe after the Flood, ſince ſeveral 
kinds of animals were equally preſerved that were 
not for their uſe, but the contrary. But the deſign 


of taking animals of every kind, male and female into 
the Ark, appears plainly to be this; that as God in his 


infinite Wiſdom had thought fit to create a great 
variety of creatures of different kinds, for ends and 
uſes beſt known to himſelf, and that all theſe Were 
now to be deſtroyed with man; yet he would not 
ſuffer the ee he had once made utterly to 

riſn; but his Will was, that all and every kinc of 
them ſhould be continued while the Earth remained 
and therefore he commanded the noxious, as well as 
the z/eful, to be taken into the Ark for propagating 
their ſpecies. Now this Command, to take into the 


Ark Animals of every kind, the hurtful and de- 


ſtructive, as well as the uſetul is a clear and con- 


vincing proof, that fot only that Land where men 


inhabited, but thoſe parts alſo where no men lived, 
(if any ſuch places there were) but where the ani- 
mals had extended themſelves, were all equally in- 
volved in the Deluge; and that all the animals every 
where periſhed, as well as every man, thoſe only 
excepted which were in the Ark. 
6. There are many high hills and tracts of 
mountains in Aſia, xk as high hills as in any of 
the three Continents ; now it is naturally impoſſible 
- that the Waters could have aſcended filtezn Cubits 
OO above 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. ” 3 
above the high hills in Af a, without overflowing the 


2 other two Continents with it; for wherever there 
t Vas a declivity, as there muſt be in their riſing up 
e to the top of the mountains, the waters would run 
a off, and diffuſe themfelves on all fides, till they 
0 came to an equal ſurface every where, and ſo mount 
gradually — upon a level to the top of the hills. 
t So that though 4/2 alone had been inhabited by 
8,5, mankind, and that Continent alone to be deſtroyed 
por man's ſake; yet before the waters could have 
al WW aſcended fifteen Cubits above the higheſt hills there, 
'C the other two Continents muſt have been equally in- 
n i volved in the Inundation. If one Continenf was to 
Q be overflowed to the height of the waters mentioned; 
IS the other two mult of neceſſity have undergone the 
LE ſame fate, without a very great miracle. 

d But now as to the other part of this faps 
© polition, viz. That all the three Continents of the 
rt anciently known World, Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
„might be involved in the Inundation, but not Ane- 
Fi. [Or if we may ſuppoſe the Flood to have 
; extended over our whole Continent of the ancients 
S x <© ly known World, what reaſon would there be, 
3 chat in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz. Ame+ 
e © 7:0, which we ſuppoſe to be unpeopled then, all 
- MX the living creatures ſhould there be deſtroyed be- 


= << cauſe Man had ſinned in this?] As to this ex- 
tenſion of the Deluge to the three Continents of 
che anciently known World, I confeſs ſome of 
the preceding objections will not lie, For if all the 
| anciently known World was to be inundated, then 
it behoved Neah to build an Ark for his preſerva+ 
| tion, and alſo to take in animals of every kind into 
| It, that every ſpecies of God's creatures might be 
preſerved to propagate again in the three Continents 
overflowed by the Waters, though America had not 
been ſubjected to the Deluge : but then the laſt ob- 


e will equally affect even this enlarged Scheme. 
For 
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For tho* America lie upon the oppoſite ſide of the 


Globe, and be divided from the other Continents 
by vaſt Oceans on one ſide, and a tract of high 


mountains on the other, yet is the Earth in a man- 
ner ſpherical, and moreover turns round upon its 


Axis once in twenty-four hours; it is naturally im- 
ible therefore that the waters could cover one 
ſide of the Globe to the height mentioned, and not 
fall off to the other, without a miracle, in any par- 
tial Deluge, whether leſs or more extended, and 
the greater the extent, ſo much the greater the mi- 
We 
8. As to the 8 8 againſt an Uni- 
verſal Deluge, from the ſeveral kinds of Ani- 
mals in America not to be found in the other Con- 
tinents, and which I take to be the main reaſon that 
induced our learned Author, Mercator and others, to 
believe that the Deluge had not extended to that 
Continent, it muſt be confeſſed to have its due 
weight, and to carry a conſiderable difficulty with 
it. But though we cannot pretend to anſwer it to 
ſatisfaction (as Dr. Y/codward undertook to do) as 
not being yet furniſhed with proper materials fs 


that purpoſe, . ſince we neither know how or in / % 
what manner America is joined to the other Conti- 


nents, nor how mankind came into theſe remote 
rts of the world ; nevertheleſs, when we come to 
treat of the Animals in particular, we ſhall ſhew 
that this difficulty is not fo great as at firſt ſight it 
appears. But though this objection ſhould yet ſtand 
in its fyll force, we e have before proved that no par- 
tial Deluge could be effected without a miracle, and 
that no one Continent could be overflowed to the 
height mentioned but the Waters would diffuſe 
themſelves every where, and cover the whole Earth. 
2. In the courſe of this Inquiry we ſhall produce as 
full and ſtrong evidences that America was ſubjected 


to the Deluge, as that any other part of the Earth was. 
Theſe 
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'Theſe two points being ſufficiently proved muſt 
needs over-rule and controul all objections to the 
XS contrary, and command our affent ; and we muſt 
be contented to be ignorant of ſome things relating 


to America, as we muft confeſs our ignorance in 


many other things, till Time and the Providence 
of God ſhall diſcover them. e 


The Reader may obſerve, that the main founda- 
tion of all the narrow Schemes of the Deluge is, the 


| ſmall number of mankind at the time. This we 
proceed next to enquire into, but ſeveral important 


points are firſt to be diſcuſſed ; as, 1. The true 
length of the Antediluvian year. 2. The Longe- 
vity of the Antediluvians. 3. The Age or Duration 
of the World to the time of the Deluge. Theſe 
material points being once aſcertained, we ſhall then 


5 go on to calculate what number of mankind might 


probably be on the Earth when the Flood came, by 


W which it will appear whether any ſmall portion of it 
might be ſufficient for their habitation. | 


CHAP. II. 15 
ect. 1. Of the true length of the Antediluvian 


diluvians. 


we are not yet certain what was the year of 


W © thoſe times, if it conſiſted of twelve months like 


WW < ours, if thoſe months were of thirty or thirty one 


e days, thoſe days of twenty-four hours, thoſe 


WW © hours of ſixty minutes, Sc.“ it would be in vain 


do inveſtigate the propoſition propoſed in this Sec- 
tion. Had he, in treating of the ancient year of 
other nations, ſaid, that we are not yet certain what 
the ancient year of the Egyptians or Chaldeans was, 


whether it conſiſted of one month or two, or of 
| three 
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three or fix or thirteen, he might have been wats 
ranted by the authors quoted below *, who: were | 


probably drawn into this opinion about the ancient 


years, from the extravagant numbers in the pre- 
tended Egyptian and Chaldean Hiſtories, in Which 
{as they vied with one another for antiquity) they 


plainly ſeem to have deſigned to impoſe on the world, 
ſince they never mention by what years they reckoned, 


them, than from the extravagant numbers of the one, 


and the more extravagant length of the Sari, Neri, 


and S/ Of. the other, to reject them all for poſture, 

except we ſhould reduce their years to days, as fome 

contend for. RF 1 10 * 326 
But now to pretend the ſame uncertainty in the 


Moſaic or Scripture account of years, can proceed 


from nothing but either a mere ignorance of the 
hiſtory, or a worſe principle, ſince the meaſure of 


aſcertained by the ſacred Writer, in the account he 
gives of the beginning and progreſſion of the De- 
luge, as to leave no room for any queſtion or doubt 
about it. The account in brief is this. | 


* 
} > 


Annum alii unum ztate determinabant, & alteram hyeme z 


ali quadripartitis temporibus, ficut Arcades, quorum anni tri- a 
meſtras fuere, quidam Lunæ ſenis ut Ægyptii. Itaque apud eos 


aliqui & fingula millia annorum vixiſſe produntur. Plin. Hiſt. 


- Nat. lib. 7. 5 E 
In Agypto quidem antiquiſſimum ferunt annum bimeſtrem Wi 
fuiſſe. Poſt deinde a Piſone rege quadrimeſtrem factum, .novil- nl 
-fimo ad tredecim menſes & dies quinque produxiſſe. Cen/orinus. Wl 
Cum traditum a veteribus eſſet, regnaſſe priſcos illos reges 
- deoſque mille & ducentis annis ſingulos, fidemque ſumma non d- 
mitteret, pro certo habitum eſſe a pleriſque curſus lunares ſola- Wn 
ribus nondum plene inventis, aunos coufeciſſe. Ita mirabiles 
non erunt veteres fabulæ. Alios quatuor anni temporibus qua- 
tuor annos definiviſſe ficat a nonnullis eit Græcis factitatum - 
Diodorus. . | | -...- 


Idem Author Chaldzis annos menſtruos olim fuiſſe perhibet. 
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. the Earth one hundred and lt) 555 cal 


that on the. ſeventeenth day of the Jeventh 


% month the Ark reſted on the mountains of Ma- 


4 rat. that the waters decreaſed continually until 


<« the tenth month that on the firſt day ef the 
«, tenth month the tops of the mountains were ſeen--- 


« that Noab waited forty days, and then ſent out 


= < firſt a Raven, and after ſeven days a Dove after 


* ſeven days more he ſent out the Deve a ſe- 


« cond time, which returned with an Olive leaf gr 
ce twig plucked off after other ſeven days he ſent 
&« Out the Dove the third time, which returned no 


ö < more that on the firſt day of the 2 month, 
and in Noab's ſix hundred 15 firſt year, the face 
<. of the ground was dry. and finally, that on the 


« twenty- ſeventh day of the ſacond month, the Earth 


vas fo well dried, that Naab received a com- 
mand to go ferth of the Ark, and releaſe all the 


animals from their confinement.” 


Now in this very particular narration & the be- 


= ginning, progreſs and ending of the Deluge we have 


days, months and years mentioned, viz. the firſt, 


the ſeventeenth, and twenty-ſeventh days of the 
month; alſo the firſt, the ſecond, the ſeventh, and 


= the tenth months, and the ſecond month of the fol- 


lowing year; and anſwerably to theſe, Noab's ſix 


hundredth and fixty-firſt year. Could one then 
who had any regard to ſincerity or truth make 

a ſerious queſtion, whether the Antediluvian years 
were equal to our weeks, or whether their days mea- 
ſured the ſame time they do now? for which egre- 


Wo” prevaricetion or Hifing, 1 leave him to the 
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48 An Enquiry into the Truth and =_ 
* reſentment of thoſe whom he impoſed on by it 
his pompous promiſes in his Propoſals. 
Hence it ſeems evident, that the Antediluvian year all 
conſiſted of twelve months of thirty days each “; but 
Till I think we are not come to the true meaſure of 
that ancient year. It is indeed the generally received 
opinion *< that the Antediluvian yeat had three hun- 
e dred and fixty days and no more, and that this 
& period was then commenſurate to the Luni-Solar 
te year. But that ſince the Deluge ſome how or 
c other, the caſe is altered; that whereas before, 
ec the Earth's Axis was parallel to the plane of the 
« Ecliptic, by which there was a perpetual Spring, 
& it is now oblique, and by the ſame means drawn 
c from a circular Orbit round the Sun to an Ellip- 
& 7ical. By this, or ſome other way we Know not, 
* the year becomes now lengthened to three hundred 
« ſixty-five days, five hours, and forty-nine mi- 
“ nutes-----that the Egyptians were the firſt who ob- 
& ſerved the Solar tropical year to conſiſt of three 
tc hundred and ſixty-five days, &c. (arjd that not 
« till after the Mraelites had left Egypt) and there- 
e fore added five days more to the year, to which 
<< they tacked a ridiculous fable of Mercury's playing | 
« at Dice with the Moon.” Now though this be | 
Which appears thus, The waters prevailed on the Earth 
for one hundred and fifty days, or five months of thirty days 
each, which reach from the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, 
when the Flood began, to the ſeventeenth day of the ſeventh 
month. From that day the waters decreaſed till the firſt day of 
the tenth month. From thence forty days and twice ſeven reach 
to the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month. In thirty-fix 
days more, that is, on the firſt day of the firſt month of the year 
following, the ground began to be dry ; but Noah continued yet 
 fifty-ſeven days in the Ark, till the earth was not only dried but 
had produced herbage, plants and fruits for the ſuſtenance of thoſe 
men and animals who came out of the Ark, that is; until the 
twenty · ſeventh day of the ſecond month, in Noah's fix hundred 
- and firſt year, ſo that he was more than a year in the Ark. 'Thus 
it is evident that the Antediluvian year conſiſted of twelve months 
of thirty days each at leaſt. | | "owl 
oe taken 


— 
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ken for granted by the learned, I mean the diffe- 
ent meaſure in the Solar tropical year in the Ante- 
iluvian World from the preſent, or from three 
hundred and ſixty days to three hundred and ſixty- 
vc and odd hours, yet I am apt to think all this to 
ea a miſtake. - For as Dr. Woodward in his Eſſay, 
r. Bentley in his Boyle's Lectures, and Dr. Keil more 
Fully in his Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory, &c, 
have clearly ſhewn, that a perpetual Spring was ſo 
ar from being better, that it would have been infi- 
WWnitely worſe for the production of the fruits of the 
arch, and that the poſition of the Earth was the 
> ery ſame, with reſpect to the Ecliptic, in that old 
World as it is at preſent, and its Orbit the ſame as 
ow, not Circular but Elliptical; hence I think it 
ill clearly foliow, that the length or meaſure of the 
7::cdi1uvign year was the very ſame that it is at pre- 
ent, viz. three hundred and ſixty-five days and odd 
ours and minutes. Let us now ſee if we can pro- 

uce any thing in confirmation of this opinion. 
l obſerve that in ſeveral civilized nations they 
-- eeckoned no more than three hundred and ſixty days 
ch the Civil year, and at the end thereof added five 

Nad days by themſelves. ET oY 

Thus the Perfans reckoned three hundred and 
ty days in their year, and five odd days at the end 
eereof, as days of nothing, that is, no working 
Sys, but days of idleneſs and diverſion. In Aby/- 
ia they began the year with their Spring on the firſt 
f September, numbering twelve months in the year, 
= cach thirty days, reckoning the odd days between 
8724/7 and September by themſelves. The Mexicans 
Anerica divided the year into eighteen months, 
ach conſiſting of twenty days, which make alſo 
bree hundred and ſixty in the year, and the five odd 
Ways were reckoned as days of nothing, during 
hich the people did nothing, neither went to their 
emples, but ſpent the "ng in viſiting each other; 
| | the 
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the Sacrificers likewiſe ceaſed their ſacrifices. The 1 
Egytians alſo had three hundred and ſixty days in 
their year, and the five enay6peve or additional days 
by themſelves. As for the European nations of 
Ttaly, Germany, Gaul, Britain, Poland, Muſcovy, &c. il 
we cannot tell how they reckoned, having no an- 
cient Records or Hiſtories to give us an Account of = 
ſuch things. 1 
Now if Per/ ans, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Mexicans 3 
reckoned thus in the ſelf-ſame manner, three hun- 
dred and ſixty days to the year, and five odd days 
by themſelves, whence could this cuſtom of reckon- Wl 
ing the year by equal months and odd days come in WM 
different nations, and diſtant parts of the World, as 
in Alia, Africa and America, in nations who had no 
correſpondence with one another, but from one and 
the ſame Original? namely, from the ſons of Noah, 
by whom the whole Earth was peopled, and from 
whom this manner of reckoning the days in the year 
with other common cuſtoms was derived to all their 
poſterity ? It muſt needs then be, that this manner 
of reckoning obtained alſo in the AntediluvianWorld. LL. 
But if that be the Original of this cuſtom, in reckon- 
ing the year and the odd days in the ſeveral parts off 
the World (and it will be difficult to aſſign any 
other reaſon for this uniformity) then it will follow, 
1. That the Autediluvian year was of the ſame length 
with ours at preſent. 2. That the adding the five 1 
ſupplemental days was not the invention of the Egyp- Wl 
lians, nor were they the firſt that diſcovered the true 
length of the year: that was known from the begin- 
ning as well as now, and the method of reckoning 
twelve months of thirty days, and five ſupplemental ln 
days at the end of the year, came to them as it did 
to other nations from the Parents of Mankind after WF 
the Deluge 3. That the _ of the W 0 754 
» Henceit is caſy to account for thoſe ſeveral Cuſtoms 4 9 
fact: brought by Mr, Allen in Mr. I viſeon” s Theory, and ” b 
| 
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The che year in different nations pretended by ſeveral au- 
s in chors (as in the preceding note) is but a miſtake. 
days he Chineſe, Japaneſe, and other nations in India 
s of divide the Year {till by Moons, though their year be 
&c. of the ſame length with ours; and as we divide the 
an- year by months, quarters and Half years, ſo might 


other nations do the like, which Authors who wrote 
many ages after miſtook for years. 4. That in the 
account of the Deluge, the five ſupplemental days 
Nat the end of the year come in their courſe, be- 


days fore the firſt day of the fr month of the ſecond 
con- ¶ year mentioned, after Noah had ſent out the Dove 
1c in the third time, ſo that Noah was a full year of three 
d, as hundred and ſixty-five days, and ten days more in 
d no the Ark from the beginning of the Flood. $— = 
and If it ſhould now be aſked, how this method of di- 
ah, viding the year came to take place both before and 
Tom after the Flood? I anſwer, becauſe it was found to 


= be convenient and an eaſy way of reckoning. It 
being much eaſter to reckon twelve equal months of 
== thirty days, or with the Mexicans eighteen months 


nner 
>r1d. of twenty days (who perhaps could not eaſily num- 
on- ber to thirty, for ſuch in America there were *) and 
ts of 8 add 
Air ac Newton in his Chronology, to prove that the Luni-ſolar 
low, | ear conſiſted only of three hundred and ſixty days, before the 
10th guſt length of the Solar year was diſcovered by the Egyprians, 
five! 5 For the Poſt-diluvians retaining the ſame manner with the Anute- 
RE #awiers of reckoning twelve months of thirty days each to the 
£ VP" year, and the five odd days by themſelves, as days of nothing; 
true hence it came that what facts or cuſtoms were defign'd to ſignify 
gin- dhe number of days in the year, were accommodate only to twelve 
months of thirty days, neglecting the odd days as not of any ac- 
ning count, being held for days of nothing. Thus the Athenians 
ntal erected three hundred and ſixty Statues to Demetrius Phalerens, 
did v. as many as there were days of account inthe year, i. e. twelve 
after times thirty. 3 | 
h 779 * One of the Miſionaries acquaints vs, that ſome nations in 
N © bSoutb-America, along the River of Gaallaga, are ſo dull that they 
the cannot count any number. The moſt dexterous among them can 
and reckon only to five, and many can go no farther than two. If 
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52 An Enquiry into the Truth ans 
add five days to the end of the year, than to reckon 
the months unequally as we do, ſome of thirty and 
others of thirty one days, which wy one cannot {6 | 
well remember. It ſeems pretty evident then, that | 
the Antediluvian year was nothing ſhort of our own, 
and contained three hundred and ſixty-five days as 
ours does. N 
Faving thus found the Antediluvian year to be of 
the ſame length with the preſent, no doubt can be 
made of the Longevity of the Antediluvians. In the 
courſe of a hiſtory wrote by the ſame perſon, the 
years mult needs be ſuppoſed the ſame, or of equal 
length throughout the whole, when there is nothing 
. faid to the contrary. But fo far from this, that ma- 
nifold abſurdities would follow, if we did not reckon 
the years to be what the Hiſtorian himſelf expreſly 
makes them. Should we reckon, for inſtance, a 
month for an Antediluvian year, as ſome have 
thought, ſeveral of the Patriarchs would have had 
children at five, ſeven, and nine years old. Seth i 
would have been born when Adam was about ten 
years old, before which time Cain had flain his bro- 
ther Abel, according to the Numbers in the Hebrew. 
Nor is the matter much mended, if we take the 
number of years as they ſtand in the Septuagrnt : 
We ſhall then have them fathers and heads of fami- 
lics at thirteen, fifteen, and feventeen years, above 
a hundred years too early for that ſtate of the world. 
At this rate alſo the eldeſt of Noah's ſons could not 
have been above eight years old when the Flood 
; | | * 


they would expreſs 3, 4 and 5, they will ſay, two and one, two 
and two, two two's and one; or to ſignify the number 5, they | 
hold out the fingers of the right hand, if ten, the fingers of both. | 
If the number they would expreſs ſarpaſſes ten, they ſit down on mn 
the ground and ſhew the toes of each foot, one after the other to 
ſignify twenty. The Mexicans then were expert Arithmeti- 
cians; who without the help of fingers or toes could reckon eigh- 
teen and twenty. Leltres Curieuſes, &c. vol. 23 p. 314, Se. 
came 
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ame, the other two younger in proportion, very 
nable to aſſiſt in building the Ark, and yet all three 
married or eſpouſed before they entered into it. On 
nis ſuppoſition the old World had laſted but one 
hundred and eighty-cight years, according to the 
argeſt computation in the Sepruagint, though it con- 
tained fourteen or fifteen generations from Adam to 
thc Flood *, and yet ſince the age of man has been 
reduced to the preſent ſtandard, fourteen generations 
would take up four hundred and twenty years, 
reckoning but thirty to a generation. 1 
In like manner, if the years after the Flood had 
been no more than months, Abraham, who came 
into Canaan at ſeventy-five and married, had been 
but ſix years and three months old. Jaac married 
Wat forty had been but three years and four months, 
hen he was not yet weaned. Jacob, who came 
Into Egypt with ſeventy Children and Grand-children, 
had been only ten years and ten months old. And 
oeſepb when made governour of Egypt at thirty, 
ould have been but two years and ſix months, with 
ther ſuch abſurdities. It appears clearly then, that 
hroughout the whole hiſtory of Gengſis the years are 
Ihe ſame, of the length of which Moſes gives an ex- 
Preſs detail by days, months and years in the re- 
ation of the Deluge. And as no queſtion is made 
pf the length of the years after the Flood, as little 
Houbt or queſtion can be made of the years before it. 
Nor was the longevity of the firſt race of men un- 
non to the Gentiles. To this purpoſe Joſephus 
gp cckons up the teſtimonies of Manetho, Beroſus, and 
gcvcral more who wrote that the firſt men lived a 
ound years t, and Mr. Vhiſton obſerves, that 
*® See this proved in the following Section. | 
A It ſeems needleſs here to mention that when To/ephus and 
others ſpeak of a thouſand years, they take an even round num- 


ber for a broken or unequal one, as is common, ſince none at- 
tained a thouſand years compleat, though many lived above 
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had he been as well acquainted with the Roman Au? | 8 
thors as with the Greek, he might have quoted many 
more, amongſt the reſt Varro accounted the molt | 
learned of the Romans; though he, comparing the | 
life of man in his days with that of the firſt ages, i 
could ſcarce think it poſſible that the human frame 
could have held out a thouſand years, and therefore 
ſuppoſed thoſe years to have conſiſted only of three | 
months. But though the authors quoted by Fo/e- | 
phas are ſince periſhed, there is no doubt but that 
he truly reported what he found in them, ſince it is 
highly improbable he would otherwiſe have cuored 
their authorities, when it was ſo eaſy to convict him 
of falſhood, while theſe authors were in the hands 
of the learned. 

Nor need this longevity of the firſt ages ſeem vl 
ſtrange to us, ſince it is highly conſonant to reaſon Þ 9 
that it ſhould be ſo. For as it pleaſed God to create 
but one man and one woman at firft (and that for 1 
very good reaſons that may be given) by whom the 

whole Earth was to be peopled ; had not men at 
firſt lived many hundred years, the greateſt part of 
the Earth had been for ſome thouſands of years un- 
inhabited and a deſart, contrary to one end of man's 
creation, which was to be fruitful and multiply and 
repleniſh the Earth. The ſame Divine Wiſdom is 
tool picuous'in the new World : For when after the 
Deluge the Earth was to be peopled again, not by 
one, but by three pair (the Sons of Neah) the term 
of life was abridged one half, and as mankind mul- 
tiplied, ſhortened gradually to two hundred and un 
der, and finally by degrees to the preſent ſtandard. 
Had all men lived to the ſame age as they did at 
firſt, the Earth in its preſent ſtate could not have 
maintained them, as is well obſerved by the [earned 
Mr. Derham. 
But yet the reduction of man's life to the vrefeſ 


general ſtandard, did not take place ſo ſoon as ſome 
imagine. 
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Imagine. It is commonly thought that man's life 
Vas cut ſhort to ſeventy and eighty years in the days 


nany | | 
mobs ff Moes, which opinion is grounded on an expreſ- 
the ion in the goth Pſalm, which has for its title, A 


er of Moſes the man of God. There it is faid, 


ages „ 
rame v. 10. The days of our years are threeſcore years and ten, 


4 and if by reaſon of ſtrength, they be four ſcore years, yet 


efore 

three is their ſtrength labour and ſorrow, for it is ſoon cut off, 
Foſe- and we flee away. But this will be found no juſt 
that foundation for this opinion. For 1. It does not 


is ſeem at all probable that man's life was at this time 
reduced to ſeventy or eighty years. The 1/raelites 
are ſuppoſed to have been two hundred and fifteen 
8 years only in Egypt, to which if we add the greateſt 

part of the forty years in the Wilderneſs, there will 
be from Jacob's coming into Egypt to the time this 
Palm was penned about two hundred and fifty. Now 
che reduction of man's life from one hundred and 
8 forty-ſeven (for Jacob died at that age) to ſeventy 
and eighty in two hundred and fifty years, ſeems too 
precipitate and ſudden a change, whereas it appears 


n ati 
rt of to have been more gradual. 
un- 2. It does not appear to be true in fact, but much 
jan's;otherwiſe. For beſides Jacob who lived one hun- 
and ered and forty-ſeven, Levi his ſon attained one 
m is hundred and thirty-ſeven, Kohath one hundred and 
- the Wthirty-three, Amram one hundred and eighty-ſeven, 
t by Aaron one hundred and twenty-eight, Moſes himſelf 
term one hundred and twenty, and both theſe might have 
nul- lived to a greater age had they been permitted to 
un- enter into the promiſed land; ſince it is ſaid of Moſes 
lard, when he died, that His eyes were not dim, nor his na- 
d at Tura force abated; and their ſiſter Miriam, the eldeſt 
ave of the three, could not be leſs than one hundred and 
rned thirty when ſhe died, ſince ſhe muſt have been eight 
or ten years old when Moſes was born, for ſhe went 
ſent to watch him when he was laid in the flags, and had 


the courage and preſence of mind to addreſs the 
E 4 ni 
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King's daughter and propoſe a Hebrew nurſe fot him 
In the ſucceeding generations Joſpua died at one 
hundred and ten, and Caleb muſt have been of the 
ſame or a greater age, for he was a prince or head 
of his tribe at their coming out of EH t. And in i 
the days of the Judges Booz and Obed muſt have 
reached above one hundred; and Eli was ninety-eight Wil 
when he fell off his ſeat and broke his neck, who i 
might otherwiſe have attained to an hundred. It 
was not till above four hundred years after their 
coming into Canaan that the | nance ſtandard of 
ſeventy and eighty took place, for then we find Bar- 
Zzillai reckoning himſelf an old man at eighty, though 
he might live ſome years after, and David is reckoned 
to have died about ſeventy. It ſeems very evident 
then, that the fore-cited paſſage in the Pſalm of Mo- 
ſes is not applicable to the common ſtandard of life 
in that age of the world, but muſt be reſtrained to 
the ſtate of the Myaelites in the Wilderneſs, as their 
— Hiſtory and the whole tenor of the Pſalm will ſhew. 
For the ſame is a prayer to God after the ſevere ſen- 
tence had paſſed upon the people for their diſobe- 
dience and refuſal to enter and take poſſeſſion of Ca- 
naan, upon the evil report of the ſpies ; when God 
{ware that they ſhould not enter into the promiſed 
Reſt, but that their children after them ſhould; | 
wherefore he made them turn back again into the 
Wilderneſs, where he kept them forty years,“ br J 


This brings to my remembrance a paſſage that happened in 
converſation many years ago. A young Gentleman told the com- 
« pany that he had lately received a letter from a friend of his in 
- Turkey wherein he wrote, that he had travelled from Egypt to 
Jeruſalem in ſo many days (the preciſe number I have forgot) a 
Journey which the //-ae/:es were ſaid to take forty years to per- 
form, and then proceeded to ridicule the Scripture hiſtory. But 
one preſent ſoon took him up. Sir, ſaid he, I ſuppoſe your 
friend did not make the journey on foot, and I'm afraid he for- 
got to take his Bible with him into Turkey, for had he conſulted 


by 
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i thoſe who were rebellious died at the age here 
Er cntioned, not by the courſe of nature, but by the 
uſt judgment of God. This appears clearly from 
ue 7th, Sch, and th verſes preceding. For ve are 
i iſumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we 
BE oubl:ed. Thou haſt ſet our iniquities before thee, our 
; 1 ſecret fins in the light of thy countenance ; For all our 
s are paſſed in thy wrath, we ſpend our years as 4 
ale that is told. Moſes does not here then refer to 
the natural term of man's life, but to that period to 
which God had condemned the rebellious 1/aelites, 
by cutting their days ſhort of the natural term in pu- 
1 gniſhment of their fin. 74 TE, 
But beſides the reaſon now given with reſpe& to 
the propagation of mankind, there was another, and 
chat a moral reaſon for abridging man's years after 
the Flood. One great cauſe of the increaſing cor- 
ruption and wickedneſs of men in the old world was 
their /ongevity. Death was at a prodigious diſtance 
when life was prolonged to eight and nine hundred 
ears and more. They lived as if they had been to 
ive here for ever, and thought not of death. It does 
ot appear that any viſible judgment from Heaven 
Had cut ſhort their days before the natural term of 
Wife, till the Deluge came, which made them throw- 
ff all fear of God to follow their own corrupt affec- 
lions. Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not 
erecuted ſpeedily, the heart of the ſons of men is wholly 


chat, he might have found that their journeying days (beſides 
their days of reſt) were only about forty or ſo, though they tra- 
wvelled on foot with wives and children, cattle and all their houſe- 
hold. ſtuff which they had to carry; and befides were not led the 
ncareſt way for fear of war, but made to fetch a Compaſs about. 
As for the forty years he harps on, it was the time of their conti- 
= nuance in the Wilderneſs, to which they were remanded back 
from the frontiers of Canaan, in puniſhment of their refuſal to 
march into the promiſed Land, upon the evil report of the ſpies. 
Hence we may fee how ſtrangely Infidelity, through ignorance 
and ſupine negligence, impoſes on itſelf, 1 
ſet 
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ſet in them to do evil *, This ſeems to have been 
their caſe, no viſible judgment had overtaken them, 
and therefore their wickedne/s was great in the Earth, 
and every imagination of the thoughts of their hearts | 


was only evil T. As ſoon therefore as the repeopling Wl 
of the Earth would permit it, the Divine Wiſdom lh 
faw it meet to reduce man's life to a much ſhorter 


period (not all at once, but by degrees) that men 
might not as before flatter themſelves with a life of i 
ages, but that a nearer proſpect of death might 


keep them in awe, and deter them from wickedneſs, 


eſpecially from injuſtice, oppreſſion and violence to 
acquire large poſſeſſions, when they had but a ſhort 
time to enjoy them. But mankind has but little 
profited by this gracious deſign of the Almighty in 
thus abridging their days, ſince the ſame inſatiable 
avarice and ambition of adding lands to lands and 
kingdoms to kingdoms have poſſeſſed the Sons of 
Adam to this day, notwithſtanding the experience 
of ſo many ages might convince them of their folly, 
when the unjuſt and wicked means they have made 
uſe of, has defeated their own projects, and cut off 
their poſterity from the Earth, as may be ſeen at 
large by this and moſt other. nations of Europe, in 
that excellent preface which Sir Walter Raleigh has 
prefixed to his Hiſtory. But what ſignifies men- 
tioning hiſtory to thoſe who are unacquainted with 


it? Princes and their Miniſters dip not into ſuch WW 


obſolete matters, they are ignorant of what paſſed 
in former ages, and know nothing but what has 
happened in their own, and do not live to ſee the 
fruitleſs iſſue of their own vain ambitious projects. 
Man is in truth a compound of contradictions, he 
complains that his life is ſhort, and yet that his time 
lies heavy upon his hands, becauſe he knows not 
how to employ it uſefully, or to any good purpoſe; 
he is deſirous of long life, and yet by his follies, in- 
* Ecelef. t. ＋ Geneſ. vi. 5. i . *z 
I temperance Wil 
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emperance and debaucheries cuts the thread of life 
nd ſees not half his days; he has daily ſpectacles 
f mortality before his eyes, and yet never thinks 
f his own enn. 15 1 
The true length of the Autediluvian year, and the 
N ongevity of the Antediluvians being now aſcertained, 

e proceed to enquire into the age of the World 
ben the Deluge came. | 


S vB C& FT. | 
= Of the Age or Duration of the World to the 
ſhort BR lime of the Deluge. 7 
little 5 | 

ty in A 5 there was no great difficulty in aſcertaining 
iable / the true length of the Antediluvian year, and 
and he long lives of the Antediluvians, ſo as little, one 
s of ould think, ſhould there be in fixing the true age 
ence f the world when the Deluge came; ſince it is evi- 
olly, Meent that Mo/es's deſign in his hiſtory was not only 
nade o give an account of the Creation of the World and 
t off df Man, of the ſtate of Innocence, the fall, and the 
n at promiſe of a Redeemer, with the deſtruction of the 
„ in rſt race of men for their wickedneſs ; but alſo to 
cquaint us with the world's beginning, and the 
ime it had laſted, firſt to the Deluge, and then to 
be grand Epocha of the Myraelite Deliverance, This 
ie has done in a very clear and diftin&t:method by 
gp ccording, 1. The age of the firſt race of men at the 
birth of their ſons, in a lineal deſcent from Adam to 
tc ſons of Noah before the Flood. 2. By giving 
tbc 2ge of Noah at the Flood, and the age of the 
eſtdiluvian Patriarchs at the birth of their ſons from 
Ven to Abraham. 3. The age of Abraham at his 
coming into Canaan, and the number of years from 
chence to the delivery of his poſterity from Egypt, 
and finally the forty years that elapſed from that 
alen to their taking poſſeſſion of Canaan. From 
nc Ine | theſe 
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theſe ſeveral dates thus preciſely _—_— by Nes, 


one would expect that the Chronology in that Jon 
tract of time from the Creation to t E greſſion 


the 1/raelites from Egypt, ſhould be Alte. eats, 


bating ſome little difficulty in fixing the head or Ara 
of the four hundred and thirty years, that the poſ+ 
terity of Arabam were to be ſtrangers, and in bon- 
dage in a Land that was not theirs. 


Yet the Chronology of thoſe ancient times fo clear- 


ly aſcertained by Moſes, is now rendered very doubt- 
ful, by reaſon of the diverſity of the numbers, in 
the Genitures of the Patriarchs in the three cele- 
brated copies of the Pentateuch, viz. the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the Septuagint Tranſlation, which 


has occaſioned great diſputes among the Learned. 
The Samaritan Copy making the number of years 


from the Creation to the Deluge no more than one 
thouſand three hundred and ſeven, but the Hebrew 
one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-ſix, and the Sep- 
tuagint reckoning two thouſand two hundred and 
fixty two years to that period. The difference be- 
eween the higheſt and loweſt of theſe computations 
is above nine hundred years, which muſt needs make 
a vaſt difference in the number of mankind upon 


the Earth at the time of the Deluge, the Point we 


are now in queſt of, in order to ſhew how much 
thoſe perſons are miſtaken who think mankind were 


but few in number at the time of the Deluge, and 


poſſeſſed but a ſmall part of the Earth. To enter 
into this perplexed controverſy of ancient chrono- 
logy, and examine the ſeveral arguments of the con- 
tending parties would be too long a digreſſion in this 
place, w == £5 h I therefore wave at preſent ; and chooſe 


rather to lay before the reader ſuch ternal argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture and the ſtate of nature, 
as may ſtrike ſome light into this intricate ſubject, 
and go a great way towards * the contro- 
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Grain of the Moſaic Deluge. 6 
I. Moſes, as 1 obſerved, gives the age of the 
World from the Creation to the Deluge, and from 
that period to his own time chiefly by Generations. 
A Generation is the interval of years between the 
births of father and ſon. This the Latins call actas, 
and the Greeks yevea., Now a Generation or the 
interval of years between father and ſon has not 
been, neither poſſibly could be, the ſame in all ages 
from the beginning, as YVoſſms juſtly obſerves ; but 
has varied greatly according to the length or brevity 
of man's life in the ſeveral periods of the world *. 
Since man's life has been reduced to. ſeventy and 
eighty years (though there be ſome inſtances every 
year of thoſe that exceed that term and arrive at a 
hundred or more, yet theſe are very few in compa- 
riſon, and only a ſmall exception to the general rule) 
fince Man's life, I ſay, has been abridged to ſeventy 
and eighty, the time of Puberty is in proportion to 
this brevity of life, and reckoned at twenty or 
twenty-one, which is the fourth part of a life of 
fourſcore. The ſeveral ſtages of human life are in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, manhood, full age, de- 
clenſion, old or decrepit age; all which com 
bear a proportion to the whole term of life. Now 
the bounds and limits of theſe ſeveral ſtages cannot 
be preciſely the ſame in all, but vary in reſpect of 


* Quod itaque Herodoti eg five aetates, quarum unaquæ- 


que conſtituit annos 333, accommodas ad aetates Patriarcharum, 


qui ante Abraham fuerant, in co plurimum erras. T:r:a} ante- 


diluvium fuere duorum plus minus ſeculorum. A diluvio ad 


Abrahamum & Iſaacum, dimidio ferme breviores ſunt faQae: 
Poſtea esd fuere 60, dein 50, 40, & tandem denique 20 an- 
norum. Itaque 9 Grecis Grammaticis aliquando eſt ſpatium 
20, aliquando 25, 30, 33, nonnunquam etiam plurium anno- 
rum; imo etiam 100 aliquando, uti eſt apud Theophraſtum, vel 
etiam 110 annorum intervallum continet n, ut docet Phlegon. 
Recte itaque notatum a Porphyrio. Quanto vetuſtiores tanto 


ons eſſe ywia;. Yoſſi Caſtigat. Hornii. 


anto ſerior fuit proportione Pubertas, quanto wire! totius ma- 


jor annoſitas. Augaſtinus, | 
the 
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the diſpoſition of men's bodies, their courſe of life, 
and alſo the places and ages in which they live. In 
the Antediluvian World then, when men lived to 
upward of eight hundred and nine hundred years, 
can it be thought that they paſſed through the fe- 
veral ſtages of life in as ſhort a time as men do now, 


who ſeldom exceed eighty, and not one in ten ar- 
rives at that age? But if the Antediluvians arrived at 
Puberty or manhood, as foon as men do now, then 


would the ſeveral ſtages of human life have been loſt 
or confounded, and men would have ſtarted from 
. to manhood at once, without any due or 

lar intervals, contrary to the order of nature. 


Bur if according to the preſent Oeconomy of nature, 


man is but a youth at twenty, which is a fourth part 
of our term of life, we may reaſonably conclude, 
there would be a ſuitable proportion of years in a 
much longer term of life, ſince Nature is conſtant 
and uniform in her operations. And though in ſo 
long a life as the Antediluvians enjoyed, the time of 
puberty might be a fifth or a ſixth part of their term 
of life, yer would they be but youths at an hundred 
and fifty or an hundred and ſixty, which bears much 
the ſame proportion to the whole of their life, as 
twenty is to that of ours. Hence then I infer, that 


to give the Antediluviens children at ninety, ſeventy, 


and ſixty- five as in the Hebrew, but much more at 
ſixty-five, ſixty-two, and fifty- three as in the Sama- 
ritan Genealogies, is much too early to agree with 
ſuch very long lives, and quite out of the order of 
nature; whereas the years aſſigned in the Genealo- 
gies of the Septuagint are more agreeable to the ſtate 


of nature in that firſt World; the intervals between 


the births of father and ſon, being paſterior to the 
time of puberty in thoſe long-lived Patriarchs. But 
in the others are by many years Prior to it and pre- 
mature * . . 


* © I ſhould be glad to know (ſaith a 155950 friend) whether 


« you think there was the fame proportion between the Matu- 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge: 63 
The age of puberty in the Antediluvian World 
being with good probability ſettled according to the 
order and Analogy of nature, let us next enquire 
into the number of generations from the Creation to 
the Flood. The received opinion is, that they are no 
more than ten, the firſt from Adam to Setb, the laſt 
from Noah to his ſons Shem, Ham and Fapheth. But 
here all our learned Chronologiſts and Critics who. 


have hitherto treated of this ſubject, even Yoſſius 


himſelf, notwithſtanding his great acumen in Criti- 
ciſm, have fallen into a very great miſtake. It is 


true there are but eleven names in the Genealogies 


(whereof Adam is one) which conſtitute ten genera- 
tions, and ſo indeed there were but ten in that line to 


the Flood. But then ſhould they not have conſi- 


dered the great void of five hundred years between 
the birth of Noah and that of his three ſons, which 


makes a large gap in the ſeries of generations? We 


are not certain that Noah had no ſons before thoſe 
mentioned, . but if he married at the uſual time of 
puberty, and had children as early as others, he 
might have ſeen his Great Great Grandſon above 
fifty years before the Flood came; ſo that there 


would be fourteen generations before the Flood, and 


a reſidue of years over towards the fifteenth, yea, 
perhaps fifteen compleat. | . 
It may be thought that there would be a genera 

tion more in the line of Cain, ſince Cain would have 
a ſon ere Setb was born, and a grandſon before Seth 


* tity of the Underſtanding and the term of life, and why ?” 
I believe there was. And the reaſon I think is given by that 


learned Phyſician Dr. Smith in his Portraiture of Old Age.—— 
How often are perſons in Scripture ſaid to grow both in mind 


© and body, and eminently concerning our Lord, which is 
© inſlar omnium. He increaſed in Wiſdom and Stature, and in 


* favour both with God and man. The Soul is as weak as the 
* Body, both at firſt and laſt. Senes bis pueri, is a known maxim 
and daily experienced; and by all men underſtood of the 


had 
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64 A Enquiry into the Truthand 

had a ſon: And yet except the poſterity of Cain 
married earlier than the other deſcendants of Adum 
did, which probably they might, there would be na 
more generations in Cain's line than in that of Seth, 


The reaſon is, that we cannot reckon the interval 
between Adam and Cain, which was but a few years, 
for a generation; and therefore the firſt generation 


in this line muſt be reckoned from Cain himſelf to his 


firſt· born Ends, as in the other line we reckon the 
firſt from Adam to Seth. The like number of gene- 
rations there would be from Abel, whom we may 
well ſuppoſe married before he was ſlain by Cain. 
But ſuppoſing that Noah had no other ſons but 
thoſe three that are named after he was five hundred, 
and that hy Divine Providence his wife was till that 
time barren, for a reaſon that will be aſſigned here - 
after, as in the caſe of Abraham and Sarah, yet La- 


mech the father of Noab had many other ſons and 


daughters, between one of whom and Noah there 
could be but a few years. The number of genera - 
tions therefore upon the whole would be the very 
fame in that firſt World, whether Naab had or had 
not any ſons prior to Shem, Ham and Fapheth, that 
is fourteen generations at leaſt, if not fifteen com- 


Let us now ſee what uſe may be made of this diſ- 
covery of the number of generations before the 
Flood. Fourteen generations at the interval of one 
hundred and fifty years to a generation will make 
two thouſand one hundred years, and fifteen gene- 
rations will amount to two thouſand two hundred 
and fifty; but at the interval of one hundred and 
fixty years to a generation, fourteen will come to 


two thouſand two hundred and forty years, but fif- 


teen generations at that interval would ariſe to two | 
thouſand four hundred years. But now if, as has 
been ſaid, © That in the firſt ages of the world, both 
before and after the Flood, men began to pro- 
+ I 0 | pagate 
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Errtoiuty of the Moſaic Deluge. 65 
et pagate their kind as early, and indeed much ear- 
« lier than they commonly do in our days,” we 
ſhall preſently ſee how well this fancy will agree with 
the number of generations. Taking the interval 
of generations in theſe laſt ages at a medium of 
thirty years, which I take to be the moſt general at 
preſent, fourteen generations at the interval of thirty 
years, make in all but four hundred and twenty, and 
fifteen generations no more than four hundred and 
fifty years, How many generations then muſt we 
have had at this rate to the Flood? And yet there 
were no more than fourteen generations with a re- 


ſidue of years over, and could be no more than 


fifteen at moſt: But let us now double this interval, 
and take ſixty years to a generation. Fourteen ge- 
nerations at the interval of ſixty years make but 
eight hundred and forty years, and fifteen gene- 
rations no More than nine hundred. Nay take 
the diſtance of generations at- eighty years, fif- 
teen generations at that interval make but twelve 
hundred years; one hundred and ſeven years ſhort 
of the very loweſt computation of all, the Samaritan. 
Let us now ſet the interval of generations at one 


hundred years. F ourteen rr at one hun- 


dred years diſtance makes but one thouſand, four 
hundred years, and fifteen generations but one thou- 
ſand five hundred years, that is, one hundred and 
fifty-ſix years ſhort of the Hebrew computation of 
the World's duration to the Flood: But we cannot 
add another generation, being confined to the above- 
ſaid numbers: Fouttcen generations there ſurely 
were with a reſidue of years over, fifteen there might 
have been, but more there could not be, _ 
Hence now it is evident how ſtrangely and with- 
dut- book thoſe men talk, who fancy that in the firſt 
ages of the world men began to propagate their kind 
as early and even earlier than in theſe later ages? 
2. How much reaſon we had to ſet the age of pu- 
F berty 


66 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
berty in the Antediluvian world at one hundred and 
fifty, or one hundred and ſixty years, fince when 
ſet at one hundred years, it will not reach even to 
the Hebrew computation. And 3. That the years 
of the Generations in the Septuagint Tranſlation be- 
ing more analogous to the ſtate of nature, and the 
age of puberty in the Antediluvian World, is a ſtrong 
preſumption that thoſe numbers come neareſt to the 
truth, and that the others fall far ſhort of it. 
2. A ſecond argument is this. Noah's eldeſt ſon 
was one hundred years old when the Flood came, 
the ſecond ninety-four, and the youngeſt. eighty- 
eight, as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in another 
place; yet none of them had any children before 
the Flood, nor were they indeed married in the ſenſe 
we uſe the word now; for thoſe three wives who ' 
entered with them into the Ark were only affianced 
or eſpouſed fome years before the Deluge, but the 
marriages not conſummated till ſome time after the 
Deluge. Henee I infer, that the ages of ninety and 
an hundred were not the ages of puberty in the old 
World, and therefore that it muſt be an error in 
the numbers to give ſome of the Antediluvian Pa- | 
triarchs children at ſeventy and ſixty-five as in the | 
Hebrew, a far greater ſtill, to have ſons born at b 
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ſiæty- two and fifty-three as in the Samaritan copies, 
Nor 


{ 

| : 3. Is this other argument without its weight f 
h If the Antediluvians continued to propagate their t 
! | offspring till after they were five hundred years old, C 
N as we find Noah did, who was ſurely not the only j 
one who did ſo, then they could never begin to h 

marry and have children ſo early as men do now, b 


no nor even at ſixty, eighty, or an hundred years, ſi 
becauſe in that caſe parents would have been over- 
burthened with the care and nurture of too nume- Ir 
rous an iſſue, and the world had been overſtocke! 
with inhabitants. 9 


Let 
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Let us now go on to the ages after the Flood. 


= After the F lood the life of man was by Divine Pro- 


vidence cut ſhort one half and more for the firſt four 
generations; and after that by degrees abridged to 
three hundred, two hundred and under, hone after 
Terab the father of Abraham reaching two hundred 
years. Now | 

1. If in the tenth > eleventh generation, when 
man's life did not reach to two hundred years, the 
age of puberty or marriage was not earlier than forty 
years, as we find by 1/zac * and Eſau, both married 
at that age, is it at all probable that when men 
lived to above four hundred, the age of puberty or 


marriage would have been ſo early as thirty-five, | 


thirty, and twenty-nine, as the numbers ftand in 
the Hebrew Copy ? For naturally as the life of Man 
ſhortened; the age of puberty would be accelerated; 
and fo it has by degrees, till it is advanced now to 
twenty or twenty-five. But in a life of four hun- 
dred years, the time of puberty would not be near 
ſo early as in a life under two hundred. The time 
of puberty or marriage in Terah's days (who lived 
to two hundred and five) ſeems to have been at 
leventy years, and as we go farther back to lives of 
three hundred and four hundred would be {till later. 
The intervals of the generations therefore as they 
ſtand in the Hebrew Copy, after the Flood, ſeem 
far too ſhort of the truth, and are not agreeable to 
the ſtate and order of nature. But here it will be 
objected, that the interval of generations being put 
in the Septuagint Tranſlation at the diſtance of one 
hundred and thirty years or more, this muſt needs 
be as much too far back, as thoſe in the Hebrew are 
ſuppoſed too early. 
But this objection will be of no force if it be con- 
ſidered, 1. That ſuppoſing thoſe in the Genealogies 


Tam Abraham Iſaac filium juvenilis aetatis videns fiquidem 
tune qua. rageſimum annum agebat. Seip. Severus, 


„ . 
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were all of them the eldeſt ſons, there is no ſuch diſ- 


proportion here as is imagined. They had their firſt 


children we will ſuppoſe : at one hundred and thirty, 
or one hundred and thirty-five, and lived (the three 
or rather four firſt, taking in Cainan with St. Luke 
and the Sepruagint) to four hundred and ſixty, the 


next three to three hundred and thirty and three 


hundred arid thirty nine. Now one hundred and 
thirty-five is not the third part of four hundred and 
ſixty, and not much above the third part of three 
hundred and thirty. And how many are there now 
that marry not till thirty, and yet few of them ſee 
three times thirty, or live to ninety ; nay many of 


them do not exceed fixty, or a few years more, 
There is therefore nothing uncommon here. We 


may rather ſuppoſe that the proportion between the 


time of marriage and the term of life has been much 


after this rate fince the Flood, for we ſhall find few 


exceptions to the contrary. But 2. Why muſt we 


needs take it for granted, that all the names in the 
Poſtdiluvian Genealogies were the eldeſt ſons? I can 
find no proof of that, and it is eaſy to prove that 
ſome of them were not, even as the far greater part 
of the Antediluvian Patriarchs were in all nen 


not the firſt- born. 
2. Another argument againſt the correctneſs of 


the Hebrew numbers in the Paſediluvian Genealogies 


is this. The longeſt generation there till we come 
to Terab is thirty-five years. Now at that ſhort 


diſtance between the births of father and fon, how 


many Generations might Shem, Arphaxad and the 
ſucceeding Patriarchs have ſeen ? No lefs than four- 


teen or fifteen. But ſuch a thing, as Voſſius again 


| obſerves, is no ways credible, nor was there ever 
any man that lived to fee ſuch a feries of genera- 
tions from the Creation to this day. To make this 


appear evident we may obſerve, that no Language 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge, 69 
has names for more than five degrees in generations 
of either aſcent or deſcent *, and theſe formed on 


Nature and experience, as „ tn 
Son. Father. Grandfather. Great Grandfather. Great Great 
| | {Grandfather. 
Fils. Pere. GrandpereAyeul. Biſayeul. _  Trifayeul, 
Filius Pater. Avus. Abavus. Proavus. 
9 D Atavus, ET 
ro. nan IIanrxog. Abra 0s. neenarwse. 


dome few inſtances there are of thoſe who have ſeen 
the fifth generation'in a lineal deſcent from them, 

which with themſelves make ſix in deſcent alive to- 
gether. Ludovicus Vives, in his Notes on St. Au- 
guſtine de Civitate Dei F, tells us of an old man in 
Spain who was the father of a whole village of near 
an hundred houſes, the laſt generation whereof had 
no name by which to call him, the Spaniſh language 
aſcending no higher than the Proavus or Great Great 
Grandfather. On a woman of the Dalburg family 

in Bazil the following Diſtich was made, 


3 + 
Mate ait Naw dic Nate filia Natam, 
6 


Ut moneat Na ate langere Filiolam. 


Of Mrs. Honeywood born in Kent in 1527, married 
at ſixteen, and dying in the ninety third year of her 
age 1620, the ſame might he ſaid, as it is in the 
Engliſb Diſtich. 


I 2 3 
Kt up Dau * and go to 27 . 


5 
For ber Daughter Dau nm hath a Daughter. 


* The 1 has names for no more than father and ſon, 
and for remoter degrees, thy father's father, and {ſon's ſon, &c. 
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We have a like inſtance very lately of a Gentleman 


in Cumberland, who likewiſe ſaw five generations of 
his offspring before he died, at the age of ninety 
and above. 

But ſuch inſtances are ſo very rare that men have 
found no neceſſity to coin words for them. And if 
inſtances in the ſixth deſcent are but very few, what 


probability is there of mens ſeeing more genera- 


tions? Vaſſus therefore might well ſay, © That the 
* time of puberty is commonly the third or fourth 
% part of Human Life, rarely the fifth, and very 
5 rarely the ſixth; but if Arphaxad, Sala and Heber 
4 had begun to propagate fo early as they are made 
* todo in the Hebrew, they might have ſeen fifteen 


C generations deſcended from them, yea and poſſi- 


< bly the twentieth, ſince the intervals of genera- 
tions were by little and little more and more con- 
e tracted. But it is abſurd to think that any one 
ce was ever fo long preſent with his poſterity.” 

The truth of this obſervation is further con- 
firmed, by looking back to the generations before 
the F lood. To take the years even as they ſtand 
in the Hebrew Genealogies, Aam could ſee no more 
than eight generations by his ſon Seth, and but nine 
by Cain. But according to the LEXX, and agree- 
ably to the order of nature, Adam ſaw but five ge- 
nerations by his ſon Seth, and fix by Cain, poſſibly 
ſeven. But then no other perſon in that old world 
could ſee ſo many, becauſe Cain was but a few years 


younger than Adam. For Seth according to the 


LXX ſaw only five, and Enos the like number. 


And *tis very probable that none of them lived to 


ſee more than five generations notwithſtanding their 
longevity, becauſe though their lives were long, they 
were fo much the longer in coming to maturity. 
But after the Flood, as the term of life was imme- 
diately reduced to che half of what it had been be- 


fore, and by degrees more and more abridged, Ar 
"of 2 24d 
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| phaxad, Sala and Heber would ſee but three generay 
tions, according to the LXX, if thoſe named in the 
Genealogies were their eldeſt ſons : ; but as that isno 
ways certain, and more probable that they were not, 
theſe Patriarchs might poſſibly have. 2 the fourth 
or fifth generation; but to have ſeen the ten 
twelfth, or fourteenth, as by the Hebrew numbers 
they muſt have ſeen, is by nature utterly impoſſible: 
And there is no need of having recourſe to miracles 
on every occaſion, when things 975 be accounted 
for in a natural way. 

I might now reſt the whole upon chis ſingle Point, 
TY is alone ſufficient to ſhew that there is an ery 
ror in the Hebrew numbers; and if one inſtance can 
be produced of any Man ſince Noah that ſaw eight 
generations deſcended from him, 1 ſhall give up the 
cauſe. To offer the generations-after the Flood ac- 
cording to the Hebrew (though herein | contradicted 


both by the Samaritan and the LXX) as an inſtance, 


is begging the queſtion. They cannot bring in as 
evidence that which is the matter in diſpute. I have 
ſhewed from Nature and Experience that theſe can+ 
not poſſibly be true, and hence form this demon- 
{trative argument againſt them. 

| But; beſides this convincing proof taken bam the 
number of generations, another argument may be 
brought from the ſtate and circumſtancesof mankind 
at two remarkable periods, viz. The building: of the 
tower of Babel, and the time of Abrabam. 


* 1. Peleg, or Phalec, had his name - from Ae 


for in his days the Earth was divided. In his days, ac: 
cording to ſome, mult ſignify when he was born, or 
about the time of his birth, otherwiſe the name 
would not be peculiar to him more than others, for 


many others were alive at that time as well as he, of 


whom it might be as well ſaid, that in their days the 
Earth was divided. But this is no neceſſary conſe- 


quence ;, for his Name might be given him prophe- 
F 4 tically, 
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| tically, as the Names of Noah and Methuſelab were 


tho” the Separation might not happen till many 
years after. The Name thus given ſhews the dif- 
perſion to have been foreknown and predicted. And 
this ſenſe the turn of Expreſſion ſeems to require. 
This diviſion of mankind into ſeparate companies 
and nations, was after they had left off to build the 
Tower upon the confuſion of Tongues, and ſome 

ears they muſt have been occupied in the Building 

fore their Separation. Now Peleg was born, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, in the year after the Flood 
101. But how utterly improbable i is it, that in leſs 
than one hundred years mankind ſhould be ſo in- 
creaſed from three couple as to ſet about ſo large and 
laborious à work, when they had ſeveral other ne- 


ceſſary occupations to take up their thoughts and 


time? Vaſſius has calculated the number of man- 


kind in the firſt hundred years after the Flood ac- 


cording to the great increaſe of the Maelites during 
their abode in Egypt, which was indeed extraordi-- 
nary, and yet finds there would not be above two 
hundred perſons ; moſt of whom muſt needs be 
children.” But ſuppoſing they had been all men 
grown, were theſe a ſufficient number to build a 


City and a Tower whoſe top ſhould reach to Hea- 


ven, i. e. be exceeding high, and that over and 


above all their other neceffary affairs? But in truth 
ſo far were they from attempting ſuch an arduous 
work in leſs than one hundred years, that they had 
not come into the Land of Sh:naar till about four 


hundred years after the Flood. 


I know not how all our modern Authors have , 
taken it into their heads to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who 


came into the Land of SHinaar were but a part of 


Noah's poſterity, who had left the father of man- 

Eind long before his dgath ; and that others of them 

took another courſe, and went into Judia and China. ; 
But what may not men | believe when fancy is the 
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ſole ground of opinion? Not to inſiſt that on this 


ſuppoſition they muſt multiply mankind in leſs than 
one hundred years at ſuch a rate as is utterly incre- 
dible, and naturally e Let it be conſi- 
dered 

1. That Neoh lived according to 222 three 
hundred and fifty years after the Flood. Now is it 
at all probable that any of his ſons or grandſons 
would have left the father of the New World while 
he lived, without neceſſity ? But what neceſſi 
could-drive them to ſo unnatural a behaviour ? Was 
the place they inhabited too ſtrait for their ſmall 
numbers ? or too barren to afford maintenance. to 
all of them, when the champaigne country of Ara. 
rat, as St. Jerom affirms, was exceeding fertile? 


Or could a fmall number quarrel about property 8 5 


who had all the world before them and in common? 
Or had they ſo ſoon forgot the deſtruction of the Old 
World that they could not live in peace and quiet- 
neſs under their ancient father? 

2. But ſo far were they from being under any ne- 
ceſſity to ſeparate, that they were rather under a ne- 
ceſſity to keep together, as for other reaſons, ſo leſt 
the Wild-Beaſts of the field ſhould be too many for 
them, ſince we find that after their coming into the 
plain of Shinaar, the hunting of them became a ne- 
ceſſary employment, which gained Nimred the cha- 


rafter of a mighty Hunter. 


3. When they came all together into Shinaar, 
many years after the death of Neah, they ſeem to 
have had no thoughts of ſeparating at that time far- 
ther than the conveniency of tillage and paſture re- 
quired, which was probably the reaſon of the reſo- 
lution they. took to build a very high tower (for 
that is all that is meant by a tower whoſe top ſhould 
reach to Heaven) and advance it by degrees as need 
required, that it might be as a beacon to be ſeen in a 
large pla: n at ma my miles diftance, and likewiſe be 

og 
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the center of Unity and common Aſſembly, where 
they might meet on publick and ſolemn occaſions 
either of Religion or Civil affairs. Perhaps alſo to 
leave'a monument to all future ages of that country 
to which mankind had firſt removed after leaving 
the place of their habitation at coming out of the 
Ark. But though there was no crime in this, it was 
highly inconvenient for mankind to keep ſo long 
together in one place, and therefore the Divine Wiſ- 
dom ſaw it neceſſary to divide and diſperſe them, 
that they might the ſooner and with leſs difficulty 
repleniſh the Earth, which by their continuing 
longer together would be ſo over- run with trees and 
ſhrubs, briars and thorns, that it would require both 
time and great labour to cultivate for man's uſe, as 
15 now the caſe of the uncultivated lands in America, 
To this end he confounded their language or di- 
. vided their tongues, (for it was he that firſt taught 
man ſpeech) and this had the deſigned effect, oblig- 
ing them to divide themſelves, which otherwile, 
according to the common opinion, they had no in- 
tention to do *. 7855 
4. It 


* But here I'm afraid is a miſtake again. We read Ge- 
ne. xi 4. thus. And they ſaid, Go to, let us build us a Cit 
and a Tewer, whoſe top may reach unts Heawen, and let us ih 
us a Name, left ave be ſcattered abroad upon the face of the awhole 
Earth. But the LXX. have it thy, ——— x TC ον t- 
Tos; voce Teo T8 d neh ET Te0Twne TUONG The . — 
Aud let us make us à name before ce be ſcattered abroud upon the 
Jace of the whole Earth. This gives a very different reaſon for 
that enterprize of Mankind. According to our Tranflation, the 
deſign was to prevent their diſperſion, that they might keep all 
together in one place. But ſurely this would have been a very 
fooliſh thought, and a thing impracticable, when their numbers 
increaſed, as in ſome generations more they muſt have done. 
But I have not ſo mean an opinion of the ſenſe of mankind at 
that time. The reading of the LXX therefore gives the true 

reaſon. Not /e/t we ſhould be ſcattered abroad, but before we 
be ſcattered abroad. That they muſt in time diſperſe, they could I 
not poitibly be ignorant, ſince they were to repleniſh the whole 

| — 2 0 Earth. 
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4. It was neceſſary that mankind ſhould continue 
with Noah while he hive, that they might be trained 
up under his inſtructions both in Religion and Po- 
licy. They had received a moſt peremptory Law 
againſt pw — 4 the crying ſin of the Old 
World, and Magiſtracy was therefore to be inſti- 
tuted. Neither was this all, the Earth had ſuffered 
a great change by the Deluge, other kind of care 
and culture would now be required than what was 
before, and this ſet them upon the invention of 
new inſtruments for that purpoſe, as the plough, &c. 
Wine ſeems alſo to have been the invention of Noah 
after the Flood ; vines and grapes they had no doubt 
in the former World, but not the art of preſſing 
their juice to keep and make wine of: for had wine 
been in uſe before, it is very improbable that Noah 
would have been drunken with it. But he was at 
firſt ignorant of the ſtrength of it, and ſo was inad- 
vertently overtaken with it. 
5. Ido not ſee how! Moſes could have given 4 
preciſe age of Noah at his death, nor the names of 
the ſeveral deſcendants of Noah, had not all his po- 2 
ſterity come together to Shinaar. If a part of them 
| only had come there, they could know nothing of "vp 
1 thoſe who had taken a different route. This he 
h might have done, may they ſay, by Revelation, 
le but what need of a Revelation in things that might 
“de eaſily known by other means? 
6. But what, I think, fully confutes this opinion 


or is, the words of Moſes himſelf, who aſter reckoning 
1 up the deſcendants of Noah's ſons adds, 7. heſe are the 
b families of the ſons of Noah after {heir generations in 
. Farth. But while they kept 1 which would have been 


longer than was convenient) they reſolved to. build a City and a 


— Jower, æs a Monument of that place to which Mankind had firſt 
10 removed, after leaving the Country where Noah the Parent of I 
| 4 the New, World, upon his coming out of the Ark, had wo! i NET; 


died, and alſo for the reaſons above 8 en- 
n. | ' "5 / * help ar 


1 
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101 their nations, and by theſe were the nations divided in 
.- Earth after the Flood *------ And the whole Earth (i. e. 
th all the men of the Earth) was of one language and of 
| . one ſperch, and it came to paſs as they journeyed from the 
i Eaſt, that they found a plain in the land of Sbinaar and 
T dwelt there T. Now who were ne that journeyed? 
1 Were they not all the men of the Earth who were of 
1 one ſpeech ? And again----Sq the Lord ſcattered them 
4 . | from thence-----becauſe the Lord did there confound the 
4 Leungnage of all the Earth (all mankind) and from 
9 thence did he ſcatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
19 Earth j. Hence it is plain that the language of all 
WW mankind was here confounded, and that from this 
i place they were ſcattered over all the Earth.------- 
5 Therefore they were not divided nor ſeparated be- 
bo. fore, of which there is not a ſyllable. All mankind 


then were here in one body. TY 
b That which may have given rife to this opinion 
| | is the credit they have given to Heathen, Authors, 


{ Semiramis is ſaid to have brought into the field againſt Zoro- 


9 who living many ages after the time of the tranſac- 
. tions they relate, and having nothing but uncertain 
48 or fabulous accounts of them, make Nznus firſt, and 
1 Semiramis after to levy vaſt armies of ſome hundred 
Wo thouſands to conquer India, but were oppoſed by as 
4 great numbers, and a people better ſkilled in war 5. 
4 Mere fables ! The tenth part of the numbers they 
WU , - give them were far too many for thoſe early days in 
& \ / which they place Ninus and Semiramis. 5 tg 
r 1]. The 
I / \ r Sen. xi. 1,2. Sen. xi. 8. 
aſtres 1,700,008 footmen, 590,000 horſemen, 100,000 Chariots, 
{0 and 200 Ships, as Piodorus Siculus relates out of Ctefias. Utterly 
9 incredible and impoſſible! In that Age in which they place Se- 
5 miramis, there were not ſo many perſons in the world, nor were 
N horſes uſed in war for many ages after. In the year 1699, the 
1 army which the Emperor of Ethiopia commanded againſt the 
4 Kings of Galla and Changalla (who had revolted from him) con- 
Wh ſiſted of between 4 and 500,000 men. Now the Empire of 
1 Ethigpia comprehends a vaſt extent of Country, nor is there any 
„ | | | | Country 
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II. The other period I mentioned is that of Abra- 
ham's coming into Canaan. He was then ſeventy- 
five years old, and born in the year of his father one 
hundred and thirty, as the beſt Chronologiſts allow, 
for he was not Terab's eldeſt ſon. Now to this pe- 
riod, according to the numbers in the Hebrew, there 
were no more than four hundred and twenty-ſeven 
years from the Flood, thus, 4; "eas © 


From the Flood to the Birth of Ap 2 
To Salah - - - 33 
To Heber! 30 
To Pel geg 34 
To Ren <- 30 
To: h .- = - <9 
To Nahor - - - - = go 
To Terab - - =- — 29 
To Abraham - - - 130 


To his coming into Cancan 75 


IRE 427 
Let us now take a view of the ſtate of mankind as 
it is repreſented at that period. They had ſpread 


themſelves far and wide in Abraham's days, into 


many different countries, and were divided into 
many different nations; and though the ſeveral 
countries were not fully peopled, nor all the lands 
laid out in property, as is evident from this, that 
he with his nephew Lot, as well as his ſon and 
grandſon afterwards, could find paſture for their 
numerous flocks and herds in Canaan without en- 


Country whatever better peopled or more fertile. If in the very _ 
laſt Century then ſo large and populous a Country could raiſe on 
an emergent occaſion between 4 and 500,000 men only (and 
that thought a very great Army too) how improbable and incra- 
dible is it, that Niaus or Semiramis could have raiſed in thoſe 
early ages the hundredth part of the numbers this Autnor (Crcſias 
gives them ? 20 or 30,000 men had been a prodigious Army in 
thoſe days. | | „ 
croaching 


4 a7 
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' croaching on the inhabitants, who had collected 
themſelves into cities, and occupied no more of the 
country than what lay contiguous to, and was con- 
venient for them. Yet it is no leſs evident that 
there were many cities built, kingdoms erected, 
kings making war, ſubduing one another, and leading 
away the inhabitants captive. Now how highly im- 
probable or rather impoſſible in the nature of things 
is it, that all theſe things ſhould have been tranſ- 
acted in the ſhort. ſpace of four hundred and forty 
or four hundred and fifty years from the Flood, 
when all mankind ſprang from three couple only: 
eſpecially if what I have ſaid in the preceding ar- 
gument be conſidered, v2. that the whole poſterity 
of Noob came not into the Land of Shinaar till near 
four hundred years after the Flood, namely, not till 
ſome time-ofter Noah's death, who lived three hun- 
dred and fifty years after it. To this purpoſe Sir 
Walter Raleigh obſerves, 
„ That if we look over all, and do not haſtily 
« ſatisfy our underſtandings with the firſt things 
* offered, and thereby being ſatiated, do ſſothfully 
« and drowlily ſit down, we ſhall find it more 
« apreeable rather to follow the reckoning of the 
be Septnagint, who according to ſome editions make 
« it above one thouſand and ſeventy-two years be- 
« tween the Flood and Atraham's birth, than to 
take away any part of the three hundred and fif- 
% ty-two years given. For if we adviſedly conſider 
& the ſtate and countenance of the world, ſuch as 
it was in Abrabom's time, yea before Abraham was 
born, we thall find that it were very ill done of 
dus, by following opinion without the guide of 
“ reaſon, to pare the times over deeply between 
« Abraham and the Flood; becauſe in cutting them 
% too near the quick, the reputation of the whole 
_« ſtory might perchance bleed thereby, were not 
the ceftirmon y of the Scripture ſupr:me, ſo as no 
| 4 hos *« objection 
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objedtion can approach it [ſo he thought i in his 


« days, but times are now altered] and that we did 


« not follow withal this precept of St. Auguſtine, 
« that whereſoever any one place of the Scriptures may 
« be conceived diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame is by 
C jgnorance of miſinterpretation underſtood. For in 
« Abraham's time all the then known parts of the 
« world were peopled, all regions and countries 
« had their kings, Egypt had many magnificent 
« cities, and ſo had Paleſtine and all the bordering 
ec countries, yea all that part of the world beſides 


as far as India, and thoſe not built with ſticks, 


« but of hewn ſtone; and defended with walls and 
« ramparts. Which magnificence needed a parent 
« of more antiquity than thoſe men have ſuppoſed. 
« And therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt, 
ce and beſt agreeable with reaſon and nature, to what 
end ſhould we labour to beget doubts and ſcru- 


© ples, or to draw all things 1 into wonders and mar- 


« vels, giving alſo ſtrength thereby to common ca- 
« villers, and occaſion to thoſe mens apiſh brains, 
« who only bend their wits to find impoſſibilities 


e and monſters in the ſtory of the wor Id and of 


e 


All theſe arguments now laid inc may ſerve 


to convince every unprejudiced perſon, that the 


numbers of years in the preſent. Zcbrew and Sama- 
ritan Copies before the Flood, have been altered 
from what they were in the copies from which the 
Greek tranſlation called the Septuagint was made. 
But at what time, and by whom and for what rea- 
{on this change of the numbers was made, may per- 
haps be the ſubject of a diſtinct Inquiry. However, 
the arguments I have given are abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify me in reckoning the age of the world 
at the Flood according to the Scptuagint: Which as 
ſome copies make it is two thouſand two hundred 


* Hiſtory, part 1. book 2. chap. 1. ſect. 7 
and 
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Yo An Enquiry into the Tru.h and 
and forty-two years, but as others two thouſand 


multiply mankind at rovers, to the ſatisfaction of 
neither ourſelves nor our readers. And what is thus ha 


© £7 = 
" 
o \ 


two hundred and ſixty- two, or rather two thouſand | 

two hundred and fifty-ſix according to Yofſins, by | 

the correction of a ſmall error in one of the numbers. 

We need not be ſo preciſe for a very fe years, ſince ; 

in ſo long a tract of time, and after fo many thou- l 
ſands of copies taken, it is not poſſible but that ſome 

rors, in numbers eſpecially, muſt have crept in. 8 

2 Is DR: 466437; > tl 

E N . ec 

| i h 

Of the time al.otted to the nurſing of Inas ſt 

in the firſt Ages of the World, c 


HE three previous queſtions, vig. 1. The Ml bt 
true length of the Antediluvian year, 2. The ch 
longevity of the Antediluviaus, and 3. The age of 


the world at the time of the Deluge being diſcuſſed Ml © 
and reſolved, it may be expected that I ſhould pro- 
ceed to the main and important queſtion which de- 15 
pended on the ſolution of them, vix. What number x 


of mankind might probably be on the Earth before Fs 


the Deluge came? But there is another point yet | 
to be conlidered, that muſt neceſſarily be enquired Ml © 
into and determined ere we proceed farther ; and 
that is, I hat time might be allotted to the nurfing of 3. 
infants in the firſt ages of the World both before and ko 
after the Flood ? as one of theſe will lead us to the on 
other. For till we can come at ſome certainty in Ka 


this matter, we ſhall but bewilder ourſelves, and Wt: 


inconſiderately built up, may eaſily be thrown down, ks 
ſince it ſtands upon no ſure foundation. = 
This is a point the more neceſſary to be enquired MW... - 


into, as it has been in a manner wholly neglected b 
others who have treated of this ſubject, who mea- 
| ſuring 


. 


„ 
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furing the way of life in the firſt ages of the world 
by the manners and . cuſtoms of their own times, 
have fallen into two oroſs and palpable errors, - viz» 
1. That in the firſt ages of the world, both before 
and after the Flood, men began to propagate their 
kind as early, and indeed much earlier than they 
commonly do at preſent. 2. That the children of 
the ſame father ſucceeded one after another as faſt as 
they do now, that is, that the women brought forth 
children every year. The firſt of theſe errors we 
have already confuted in the preceding ſection, by 
ſhewing that the ſeveral periods or ſtages of man's 
life bear a juſt proportion to one another, and to 
the whole term. of life ; and that the period of pu- 


| berty or maturity has not been the ſame at all times, 


but is according to the length or brevity of life in 
the different ages of the world, according to that re- 
mark of St. Auguſtine. Tanto ſerior fuit proportione | 
pubertas, quanto vitae totins major annoſitas. The 
other is an error, one would think, they could never 
have fallen into, had they bur once reflected, that 
every mother ſuckled her own children in thoſe early 
days, and indeed where could ſhe have found an- 
other to have done it for her? 

That women ſuckled their children Gn the 15 
ginning, will, I think, not be diſputed. It was for 
chis end that nature, or rather — author of nature 
gave them milk in their breaſts. In this reſpect 
women differ not from other animals who bear their 
young in the womb, The performance of this duty 
appears to have been an inviolable law for many ages, 
and ſtill continues ſuch in far the greateſt part of 
the world. The Greeks a luxurious people, ſeem to 
have been among the firſt who began the uamnatural 
cuſtom of giving their children ſtrange milk, and it 
is in Europe chieſty. that it prevails among che rich 
and great, though the law equally binds all the ſex. 

Ne 15 Gelivers 2 diſcourfe of Phavorinus the phi- 
| 6 „ 


— 
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loſopher againſt this unnatural cuſtom, in order to 
prevail with his friend to make his wife nurſe her | 


own child. It is more than 1000 years ago, that | 


both St. Chryſoſtome and St. Gregory inveighed againſt 
it in their public diſcourſes, as our own Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon preſſed the duty in his time. But we may 
obſerve that St. Chry/oſtome did it at Conſtantinople, 
the Metropolis of the Empire, ſuch being the places 
where corruption commonly begins; and St. Gregory 
ſays, Prava autem in conjugatorum moribus conſuetudy 


1. 


furrexit ; an evil cuſtom has crept into the manners f 
married people, by which it would ſeem, that that F 
unnatural cuſtom had not been long in uſe in his Wi © 
time. I ſay not this, as if the ſuckling their children 
was a law incumbent on all women of what degree or 
quality ſoever, that could in no caſe or circumſtance Wt 
be diſpenſed with; but that it is a duty ariſing from 
the law of nature, and the order of God, being the a 
method he thought fit to eſtabliſh for the firſt nou- WW , 
riſhment of mankind, incumbent on all women, | 
where there are not very ſtrong reaſons to the con- b 
trary *; as no doubt ſometimes there may be. 5 
I take it for granted then, that it was an univerſal i ,. 
cuſtom for women to ſuckle their children as well 
before as after the Flood ; but the queſtion is, for 
| how long time they continued nurſes? This is of M 
importance to the point in hand, and yet not eaſy to po 
determine, becauſe it is a thing rarely taken notice of WW 4 
by authors, ſo that we have but ſmall light to guide 4 
us in our ſearch. I find however in the book of M & 
Maccabees, that the courageous mother of the ſeven — 
N The duty of a mother's ſuckling her child is looked upon lin 
ſo indiſpenſable in all the Iſlands of the Sande, as Java, 4r WI 
gonia, Hall, Madura, Zunda, &c. that if a woman (eſpecially T 
if ſhe be of quality) cannot ſuckle her child, ſhe is obliged 08 10, 
have an authentic atteſtation of the true reaſons. of the nonper of 
formance of the duty, as a very ſerious affair, and of the. greatei WW 
importance to her honour. Mendez Pine. ere 
2 —— Martyr de 
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Martys (who in this particular may vie with the 
ſtouteſt Spartan Ladies) to encourage her ſeventh 
ſon to ſuffer death for the law of his God, as his 
brethen before him had done, ſaid, O my ſon, 

| have pity on me that bare thee nine months in my 
womb, and gave thee ſuck three years and nouriſhed 
2b the mother of Samuel refuſed 
rly feaſt at Silo with her huſband, 
ber ſon; and then ſhe went up, 
and preſented him before the Lord, and left him 
with Heli the High Prieſt, and Samuel miniſtred be- 
fare the Lord, being girded with a linen Epbod. But 
ſhe could not bring him at two of three years old to 
miniſter,” for in that caſe, ſhe muſt have left a nurſe 
with him. If we go up yet higher to the times of 
Abraham, it is ſaid of his ſon 1/aac, that the child 
grew and was weaned, and Abraham made a great feaſt 
the day that Iſaac was weaned, and Sarah ſaw the ſon 
of Hagar the Egyptian mocking. Here Tſaac is ſaid to 
have grown before he was weaned, that is, to have 
been ſome years old; as is probable from the fact 
mentioned, of Jmael's deriding him, and St. Je- 
rome * acquaints us that both Jaac and Samuel were 
e 1 8 | ſuckled 


Quando Iſaae natus eft, tredecim annorum etat Iſmazl et 
poſt oblactationem ejus, iſte eum matre expellitur domo. Inter 
Hebraeos autem varia opinio eſt, aſſerentibus aliis, quinto anno 
ablactationis tempus ſtatutum, aliis duodecimum annum vendi- 
cantibus. Nos igitur ut breviorem elegamus aetatem, poſt decem 
& octo annos Iſmael ſup putavimus ejectum eſſe cum matre, & 
non eon venire jam adoleſcenti, matris haeſiſſe cervicibus. Ve- 
rum eſt igitur illud Hebraeorum linguae idioma, quod omnis fi- 
lius ad com parationem parentum infans vocetur & parvulus: neg 
miremur barbaram linguam habere proprietates ſuas, cum hodi ee 
que Romae omnes filii vocentur infantes. Hieron . 
I have tranſcribed the whole paſſage to ſhew that mael wan 
not ſuch a child when he was ſent away with his mother, but a lad ee” 
of 18 „enn 11 Wes © any 

Twelve years nurſing would have been ſomewhat of the longeſt 
even in the Artediluwing World, but this is one of the leaſt of 
che extravagant opinions of GY : And yet mh 

V3 | tes 
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ſuckled five years, according to the opinion of ſome 
Jews, but much longer according to others. But 
theſe three caſes are ſingular, and. no general rule 


can be drawn from them. Sarah expected no more 


children, the one ſhe had being out of the courſe of 
nature, and the Heir of the Promiſe, of whom as 


ſhe was very fond, ſhe might nurſe him the longer. 


Samuel again, according to his mother's vow, was to 
be offered to the Lord, as ſoon. as he was capable 
of doing any little ſervice in the Tabernacle, till 
which time ſhe ſuckled him ; and the mother of the 
ſeven martyrs might become a widow ſoon after the 


birth of her ſeventh ſon, whom therefore ſhe nurſed 


the longer, as he was her laft ; three years being, I 
ſuppoſe, too long for the common time of Bm 
ia that age of the world. 

But there is another inſtance in the early times 


which does not appear to have any ſingularity in it, 


and it is that of Moſes himſelf. We have only three 
children named of his father Amram, viz. Miriam, 
Aaron and Moſes. Miriam the daughter, tis evident, 
was the eldeſt, Aaron was three years and perhaps a 
few months older than Moſes. If theſe two brothers 
ſucceeded one another, as ſoon as the ordinary time 
of nurſing would allow, then in that age, while the 
Tfreclites ſojourned in Egypt, the common time of 
nurſing was two years. Now if when man's life 
was reduced to 1 30 or 140 years (for Kohath the 
3 lived to 133, and Amram the father of 

oſes to 137) the ordinary time of nurſing was two 
years, then I think we may reaſonably infer that for 
three or four generations after the Flood, when men 
lived to above 400 years, the time would be ſo much 
longer i in proportion, and would not be leſs than 


lates, that in ſome parts of Finite, the women ſuckle their 
children till they be 12 years old, and able to get food for them- 
ſelves,” which they did becauſe of the Famine in thoſe parts, 
whereby they n otherwiſe have died, 

1% bn 25 e three 
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three or four years; and conſequently that before 
the Flood, when life was protracted to 8 or 900 
years, it would be ſtill longer, in proportion to their 
longevity ; ; ſo that five years might be the ordinary 
time of nurſing i in the Old World; and therefore. 
that we cannot reckon leſs than ſix years between the 
births. For man's life being prolonged to ſo many 
hundred years at firſt for the more ſpeedy peopling 
of the Earth, he came by ſlow degrees to mature 
age, there being a long time required to rear up a 
body that was to laſt near 1000 years. The inter 
vals therefore of infancy, childhood, youth and 
mature age, were ſo much longer in proportion to 
ours, as the difference is between our term of life 
and theirs; and 1 50 or 160 years, . with reſpe& to 


their longevity, was no more in proportion than 20 


is to the brevity of our life. As the Antediluvians - 
therefore were ſo very long i in growing up to mature 
e, I conclude that the time of nurſing could not be 
. than five years, and that the diſtance be. 
tween the births 1 in a regular _ muſt be ſet at ſix 
„ 
a Now though the time here given to nurſing, upon. 


which the interval between the births depends, be 


agreeable to the ſtate of nature in the firſt ages of the 
World, yet that it may not be thought an opinion 
extravagant as it is uncommon, I ſhall bring a pot. 
that the diſtance between the births was in fac the 
ſame as I have here ſuppoſed it to be. 

In Genefis x. 22. Moſes records the children of 
Sem thus: The children of Sbem; Elam and Afhur 
ond Arphaxad, and Lud and Aram. The very ſame ' 
wn in ranking them is alſo obſerved in 1 Chron. 

. The ſons of Sbem; Elam and Aſour and Ar- 
pat and Lud and Aram. Hence it appears that 
Arpbarad was not the eldeſt ſon of Sem but the third; 


and yet in Geneſ. xi. 10. (where Moſes gives the line 


of Arphaxad to Abraham, not as the eldeſt fon of 
e e Shem, 
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Sbem, but as the progenitor of AMrabam) it ſtands | 
in all the preſent copies Hebrew, Samaritan and Sep: 
tuagint thus, Shem was 100 years old and begat Ar. 
phaxad two years after the Flood. But the number 
two here is evidently an error in all the copies, for 
Arphaxad could not be born two years after the 
Flood, except he had been Shem's eldeſt ſon, which 
it is plain from the fore- cited texts he was not, but the 
third only. Two years after the Flood was as ſoon 
as we can well ſuppoſe the firſt ſon born. 

But now Jaſepbus, who affirms that the ages of 
the Patriarchs were exactly ſet down in the E 
Books, from which he inſerted them faithfully into 
his Hiſtory, has the year of Arphaxad's birth agree- 
ably to the order of Shem's ſons in the fore-cited 
texts. Shem the ſon, of 100 years, begat Arphaxad 12 
years after the Flood. The number 12 here given is 
apparently the right number, Arphaxad being the 
third ſon; and thus it ſeems it ſtood in the copies 
in the time of Joſepbus. And from the number thus 
corrected, I am able to make the following obſer- 
vations. 

1. This gives us the true age of Shemat the Flood, 
viz. 88, for he was 100 years old 12 years after it, 
the F lood came in the year, of Noah Goo, conſe- 
quently he was born in the year of Neah 312. 

* 2. This reſtoring the right number 12 inſtead of 
2, ſerves to decide an ol controverſy concerning 
the natural order or ſeniority of Nead's ſons. Ge- 
neſ. x. 21. we tranſlate thus; Unto Shem alſo the fa- 
ther of all the children of Heber, the brother of Faphet 
the elder, even to him were children born, and to the 
fame purpoſe Junius and others. But the Vulgate 
renders the verſe thus. De Sem quoque nati ſunt, palre 

emnium filiorum Heber, fratre Japheth majore---- and 
to the ſame purpoſe Caſtalio and others. The He. 
brew is here it ſeems equivocal, and may be ren- 
flered either way, But the Greek verſion is not ſo, 


which! 
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| which has it thus, Kat 10 Zip yori9n x) arg mal makes 


Joy bin Ageg d Tape? Tos fete This decides the 


elderſhip for Japbeth; and the age of Sem 12 years 


after the Flood, viz. 100, does as clearly make him 
the-youngeſt, conſequently Ham was the ſecond *- 
contrary to what is commonly believed. And that 


this is the true order of their ſeniority is confirmed 


by Moſes in Gene/. x. who naming the deſcendants 
of the ſons of Noah, firſt of all ſets down Fapheth 
and his ſons, in the ſecond place Ham and his chil- 
dren, and thoſe of Sem in the laſt place. The ſame 
order is alſo obſerved by the author of the firſt book 
of Chronicles chap. i. In both theſe places the ſons 


of Noah are without doubt ranked according to the 


order of their births, though for other reaſons where 
they are barely named, they F are placed otherwiſe,” 
the youngeſt firſt, and the eldeſt laſt. The ſame in- 
verſion of names is made in the ſons of Terah, Abra- 
bam, Nahor and Haran, the eldeſt placed laft, and 
the youngeſt named firſt, We have ſomething like 


this in the caſe of Solomon. By 2 Sam. xii. 24. it 


*Funius in Gene. ix. 24. makes Ham to be filins natu minimus 3. 
but the LXX have it, 3 vsd; cl o veallegos, 1. e. junior, not ve, 
ultimus vel natu minimus; and ſo our Tranſlators well, his 


younger ſon, that is, the ſecond (for he had but three) not his 


youngeſt. 


+ Commentators obſerve that there are three different man- 


ners of ranking names or perſons in Scripture, viz. natural, 
perſonal and hiſtorical, 1 According to the order of their, birth, 
2. According to their eminent worth; but 3. ſometimes that 
perſon is named laſt whoſe ſtory is to be continued. Scaliger aſ- 
ſerts that they are always reckoned according to the order of their 


birth, but this is evidently a miſtake, for why are they ranked in. 


a different order in different places, but for the reaſon here aſ- 
ſigned? ſometimes according to the 6rder of nature, at other times 
according to their eminency in piety or civil life, But in the fore 
cited chapters of Geze/, and Chron. Shem cannot be reckoned laſt 
for the third reaſon, becauſe the hiſtory is there broke off, and 
another ſubject aſſumed, viz. The building of Babel, confuſion” 
of tongues and diſperſion, after which Moſes returns to the line 
of Shem from Arphaxadto Abraham. „ . 
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would ſeem that Solomon was David's eldeſt ſon by 
Bathſbeba after his repentance and the pardon of ki 
fin granted, and yet he was but the fourth and the 
youngeſt of all his ſons, as appears from 1 Chron. iii. 5; 
And theſe were born unto him in Feruſalem, Shimea-and 
Shobah and Nathan and Solomon, four, of Bathſheba 
the daughter of Ammiel. But which 1 is more — 
diately to our purpoſe, | 
3. This correction of the number gives us the true 


diſtance or Interval between the births in the Antedi- 


luvian world, in the firſt place. Japbet the eldeſt 
ſon was born when Noah was 500, that is, when he 
entered on the year of his life 500. Shem the third, 
when he was 512. There are then 12 years between 


the eldeſt and the youngeſt of the three. The ſe- 
cond ſon Ham we may well ſuppoſe born about the 


middle of theſe 12 years, that is, in the year of 


Neah 506. And thus we have the interval of 6 


years between the births, as I conjectured it would 
be in that firſt world. | 


4. This gives us alſo the interval between the 


births in the new world, or immediately after the 


Flood. I do not ſuppoſe any children were born till 


two years after coming out of the Ark. My reaſon 


is, that a full year of 1 ſorrow. and trouble, of care, 
toil and confinement in the Ark, would indiſpoſe 
them for generation for ſome ſhort time, neither yet 
had either ſex attained the age of puberty of their fa- 


thers : but after a year they might be pretty well re- 


covered both in body and mind, and fo tolerably 


ſettled in the new world, that the women might con- 


ceive and nurſe their children without i inconvenience. | 


Now here we have but three ſons of Shem in 12 


=” after the Flood ; the eldeſt we may ſuppoſe 
rn at two, the feond at ſeven, and the third at 12, 
at the diſtance of five years between the births, and 
the time of nurſing about four, as I before judged it 


probable; F or here too, as well as at the beginning; 
1 Jup- 
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I ſuppoſe no daughters born at firſt, but ſons, the 
reaſon of which will appear hereafter. | 
;. We may from hence alſo aſſign the ſeveral ages 
of Noah's ſons when the Flood came, viz. Faphet ' 
the eldeſt 100, Ham the ſecond 94, and Shem the 
youngeſt 88 ; though there may be ſome doubt as 
to the preciſe age of Shem, becauſe it ſeems uncertain 
what is the preciſe meaning of 2 or 12 years after 
the Flood, whether it be after it began or after it 
ended. Chronologiſts generally reckon from the 
time the Flood began, but I think it more reaſon- 
able to take the meaning to be from the time it end- 
ed, and the new world began, otherwiſe there is a 
year loſt in the Chronology from the Creation, and 
the year of the deſtruction of the old world is not: 
reckoned. If the expreſſion is to be underſtood in 
this laſt ſenſe, then was Shem but 87 when the Flood 
began, and 88 when it ended. And this proves the 
ages of Noab's ſons to be the ſame that I gave them 
in the preceding ſeftion. e 
The ſubject we have been treating of in this ſec- 


— 


tion may ſeem too trifling to ſome. But, 1. That 
can be no trifling matter in itſelf, which is amongſt. 
the firſt laws of nature, and the method which the 
Creator eſtabliſhed for the firſt nouriſhment of thoſe 

whom he made in his own image. 2. It is the prin- 
cipal thing that muſt guide us in our ſearch after 
the number of mankind at the Deluge, and more- 
over ſhews what a ſlow progreſſion there muſt have 
been in the peopling of the earth after it, which ut- 
terly ſubverts the common computation of time. 


E. 3. It ſerves to ſhew the great miſtakes of thoſe who 
2 have entirely neglected this conſideration in their 
ſe calculations. Thoſe Gentlemen however whom we 
„ oppoſe in their narrow ſchemes of the Deluge, muſt 
d acknowledge that we are exceeding favourable to 


it chem in this particular, ſince we hereby give them 


go An Enquiry into the Truth and 

an advantage which poſſibly they never dreamt of, 
though it will be found to do them little ſervice in 
the end, 38. | 


SECT. IV. 


- ens ws —_——__ ow Mm @t 


Some general Remarks concerning the increaſe of 
the Antediluvians ; and the argument of Vol- 
fius for the paucity of mankind at the Deluge 
refuted, V 


I AVING now upon pretty ſure grounds aſ- 
certained the time allotted to the nurſing of 
infants in the old world, we proceed to enquire what 
might probably be the number of mankind at the 
time of the Deluge, ſtill keeping in our eye the due 
diſtance of fix years between the births; but firſt 
we will premiſe a few general remarks that may 
{trike ſome light upon our preſent Inquiry. Let it 
be obſerved then, | 1 
1. That the firſt parents of mankind were created 
ect man and woman at once, and might have 
ad their firſt-born in a very few years after their 
Creation. | 3 
2. That though no children are mentioned 
but Cain and Abel till the birth of Seth in Adam's 
230th year, according to the LXX (whoſe com- 
putations we are henceforth to follow) we are 
not thence to conclude, that there were no chil- 
dren between ; no reaſon obliging us ſo to think. 
There were probably a good many at the proper di- 
ſtances between the births: It is certain that Adam 
had ſeveral ſons and daughters after the birth of Seth, 
and what ſhould put a ſtop to his propagating man- 
kind for more than a 100 or 200 years before it? 
J have often wondered that authors who treat of 
this ſubject, ſhould only reckon upon the deſcen- 
dants of Cain and Seth for peopling the Earth. What 
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became then of all the other ſons and daughters of 


Adam? It was not therefore by the iſſue of Cain and 
$:th alone that mankind was increaſed, but by all 


the other ſans and daughters of Adam, whom he had 


both before and after the birth of Seth. Nay Abel 
might have had children before he was gin 8 his 
brother. . 
3. That though the ſons of Noah born before the 
F od were but the tenth names in a lineal deſcent 
from Adam by his ſon Seth, yet there were really 14 
generations at leaſt if not 15 to the Flood, as I 
have before proved. For Cain bein baniſhed from. 
the Divine Preſence.or place of worſhip, and having 
no more Converſe with the Deity, which others en- 
joyed, his poſterity being more immerſed in 
things might marry earlier than the nase de- 
ſcendants of Adam, particularly by Seth, whoſe off. 
ſpring neither before nor after the F lood ſeem to 
have been very haſty in that matter. So that there 
might very well be 15 generations from Cain himſelf 
as the Head, excluſive of Adam in the reckoning, 
but more I think there could not be. "4 
Not to inſiſt that Lamech, one of that line, had 
two wives in which he might not be ſingular ; tho® 
that practice would in great meaſure depend on the 


| order of Providence ; or if more females were born 


than males, that would very likely be the caſe of 
many, otherwiſe not. 
4. That we need not ſuppoſe that the perſons 
named in the Genealogies were all of them eldeſt 
ſons. Thoſe indeed who were born in the 162d, or 
165th year of their father might be ſo, but not thoſe 
born in the 187, 188, or 20 5th of their father's age. 
But theſe only are named becauſe Noah the father of 
the new world reckoned his pedigree from them. _ 
5. That though they were late in having children, 
becauſe it was long ere they arrived at maturity, not 
marrying till they were 150 or 160, yet they 2 ä 
nue 


44; | 
of 92 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
192 nued to have iſſue for ſome hundred years. Noah 
11 was 500 years old, before he had any of the three 
1 ſons, by whom the new world was eopled. What 
10 a numerous progeny might each of them have had 
90 f therefore, when from 1 50 or 160 they continued to 
i; beget children till they were above 500 ? J 
1 6. That by reaſon; of their great longevity, all 
. that were born in any one Century were cotemporary 
Vl for 8 or goo years, which muſt prodigioufly increaſe 
1 the number of mankind upon the earth at a time. 
0 1 Thus ſhould we ſuppoſe all that were born in and 
5 about the year 1600 of the Chriſtian Æra to have 
1 been alive at the year 1700 only, how vaſtly more 
{Mk numerous in that caſe would mankind have been 
1 than in fact it was? when of ſome millions born at 
mh the firſt of theſe periods, but a few perſons might | 
js be alive at the laſt of them : whereas the Antedilu- 
; dians were cotemporary not only for one hundred, 6 
. but for 8 or 900 years, and a new brood every your 28 
10 G. : { 
A 7. That as the birth of Twins is not ſo very rare l 
1 -/ even in our days, it might probably be more fre- f 
1 quent at firſt, when human nature was vigorous and 7 
[4 healthful, as by their long lives appears. This we' 
j may fu ppoſe, without crediting the Fewifh fable, that b 
k Eve brought forth twins of different ſexes at a birth, 
bl and that Cain married Mels ſiſter, and Abel Cain s. 
6 For the ſame reaſon alſo, viz. the ſtrength and 
43 healthineſs of that primitive conſtitution and the 
Ft. long time of nurſing, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
1 that few children died in their infancy, whereas ne A 
1 numbers do every year. 5 
Cal Now from theſe general obſervations, - we may. 
; j _ perceive how weak the argument of Voſfius is for the 
7 10 paucity of mankind at the Deluge. How flow and 
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te ſluggiſh mankind were in ropagating the human 
<« race, fays he, is evident from hence, that Noah 
was s but the ninth in a lineal deſcent from Adam. 


But 
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ab But what does this inſtance really prove? It proves 
ree indeed that men lived to a very 1 reat age, when 10 
lat perſons (for here we muſt include Adam) or rather 
ad as we have proved, 14 or 15 perſons could reach 


beyond 2000 years; but as to the purpoſe he 
| brings it for, it proves the very contrary : for if 


men lived to 8 and goo years, and continued to 
ry have children for 340 or: 360 years of that | 
iſe the increaſe of mankind muſt needs be vaſtly great. 


Again he adds, © that whoever will compute 
« rightly, will find that many more perſons might 
« have deſcended from the eight who eſcaped the 
« Deluge to the time of the diſperſion of the ſeve- 
« ral nations, than could have proceeded from Adam 
« alone in the ſpace of 2000 years.” How he 


at 
ht made his computation he tells us not, but on exa- 
1 mination it will appear that never was a man more 


out in his reckoning; not even Hornius himſelf, 
| whom he ſo ſmartly rallies on his computations after 
the Flood; and indeed poor Hornius it ſeems had 
made a grievous miſtake ; for he had made all his 
numerous Poſtdiluvians males, quite forgetting that 
females were no leſs neceſſary for propagating man- 
kind. But let us now ſhew Vaſſius miſtaken 1 in his 
turn. 

1. Inſtead of eight there were but ſix 8 to 
propagate mankind after the Deluge. Noah was 6 
years old when the Flood came, and *tis not proba- 
ble that the Antediluvians had children after the, age 
of 600, at leaſt I ſhall reckon upon none ſuch, be- 
cauſe I find no inſtance of it, and beſides am ſure 
that Noah had not; ſince Moſes expreſly ſays, that 
of thoſe three ſons that were with him in the Ark, 


all the nations of the earth were deſcended. J beſe 
d are the three ſons of Noah, and of them 2 was the whole 
n. MW £2rth overſpread *. 
4 930 Ceneſ. ix. 19. 
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ga An Enquiry into the Truth and 

2. The difference in the term of life is to be coi: 
fidered, the longeſt life after the Flood was'465, the 
longeſt before it 969, above double the term, and 
the number of years for propagation in each is in 
proportion to the term of life. The Antediluviam 
Rad children from 150 or 160 to above 500, or for 
about 350 years of their life, whereas the life of the 
Poſtdiluvians did not much exceed 400 in all. But 

3. Let us conſider the vaſt diſproportion of Time 
in the two periods compared. From the Creation 
to the Deluge there were 2256 years; from the 
Deluge to the Diſperſion about 531 years (reckon- 
ing both periods according to Yoffius himſelf and the 
Septuagint) the difference is no leſs than 1725 years, 
which the firft of theſe periods had more than the 
laſt. Let us however ſet aſide the firſt 500 years 
after the Creation, when the Increaſe of mankind 
could be but ſmall, there ſtill remains an exceſs of 
1225 years on the ſide of the Antediluvians. Now 
could three pair in 531 years have more increaſe 
than thirty times three pair at leaſt in 1225 years, 
though the term of life had been equal in both? 
Utterly impoſſible'! though the women after the 
Flood had brought forth ro and 12 at a birth . 


| A, 


*I is too haſtily concluded, that in the Period of 1656, 
or as the Septuagint whom he (Yo/fus) follows, 2256, between 
the Creation and the Flood, that only Pale/tine, Syria or Meſo- 
potamia were inhabited: For confidering the Longevity of men 
in that Period, a ſmall kill in arithmetical Calculation will render 
the number of coexiſting Inhabitants of the Earth more than fix 
times as many as would have happened in 5000 years, when mens 
ages were abridged to that ordinary dimenſion which now they 
have. — Sir Matthew Hale's Origination of Mankind, p. 188. 
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the CHAP. III. 

ind EL 8 

in Set, I. An equitable calculation of the great 
ans | 


increaſe of mankind before the Deluge. 


for 
the AVING ſhewed how exceedingly miſtaken 
* Vaſſus was in his computation of the number 
= of mankind before the Deluge, I ſhall now endea- 
Th your with much greater probability of truth, to cal- 
the culate the numbers in the Antediluvian world; in 
tal which though we can arrive at no certainty, as was 
ms obſerved by the learned Bp. Stilling fleet, we ſhall yet 
ITS. . | . . . 
be | build upon grounds certain and undeniable. We will 
ir? firſt compute what number upon the whole might 
"1 be born into the world from the Creation to near the 
f time of the Deluge, and then 2dly, make the need- 
on ful deductions for deaths and other deficiencies. 
#4 1. How long the parents of mankind continued in 
m7 Paradiſe * we know not, though longer perhaps than 
| g | — 
1? | „ 
he * Though the time of Adam and Eve's continuance in their 
firſt ſtate, that of Innocence, is not mentioned, yet it is teaſonable 
to think their Fall was not immediate, it not being conſiſtent 
56, with the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs to expoſe them to à 
en temptation (notwithſtanding the warning given). before they had 
'Y time to reflect or well know their ſtate and condition. On the 
en other hand it could not be many years, conſidering the command. 
ſer given them to increaſe and multiply and replenith the earth, and 
fin that Cain was not conceived till after their being expelled Para- 
tis diſe. J have therefore ſuppoſed them to have been two or three 
ey years in Paradiſe, and have given them the like number to la- 


ment their Fall and degraded condition, ere they could think to 
increaſe the number of the unhappy. This ſeems far more pro- 
bable than the opinion of thoſe who ſuppoſe them to have fallen 
immediately, or in a very little time after their Creation, for no 
other reaſon I can think of, than that the account of the 7 im- 
mediately follows the hiſtory of the Creation, whence they con- 
clude that little-or no time had intervened between them. Nay ſo 
ridiculous is the opinion of ſome writers (who herein follow the 

RS | | Reweries 


96 A Enquiry into the Truth and 
is commonly imagined. We ſhall ſuppoſe two or 
three years, in which time there was no child born, 
nor any attempt towards it. We ſhall allow them 
two or three years more to lament their fa//, and the 
miſerable eſtate their want of faith and diſobedience 
had brought them to, from a moſt happy condition; 
and ſuppoſe Cain to be born ſix years after the Crea- 
tion (in which ſuppoſition few, I believe, will be apt 
to think us too haſty) and Abel again fix years after 
him, and fo every ſixth year Eve to have had a child, 
the firſt ſeven, eight or nine whereof were probably 
all males (the males being longer in coming to ma- 
turity than the females) and this diſtance between 
the births, I ſuppoſe, will alſo be thought a ſuffi- 
cient allowance. At this rate of increaſe Adam 
would have in 100 years 16 children, in 200 years 
32, and in 400 years 64 children; when we will 
ſuppoſe Eve to have left off child-bearing. Nor 
need this number of Adam's children be thought too 
great, when there are inſtances in theſe later ages, 
and this ſhort period of man's lite, of thoſe who have 
had 40 children at ſingle births by two. ſucceſlive 
wives, and of many others who have had 20, 25 
and 3o by one wife, though in ſuch caſes it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the women ſuckled their chil- 
_— : ia 
2. Though it is reaſonable to think that the Aute- 
diluvians, notwithſtanding their longevity, came to 
mature age at 150, yet as we are not ſure that they 
all married ſo ſoon as they were ripe for marriage, 
and that the earlieſt in the eps es. is born in the 
162d year of his father, who might probably be a 
firſt- born, I will not ſuppoſe Cain, Abel, or any of 
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Reveries of ſome of the Rabbins) that they ſuppoſe Adam and 
Eve to have fallen on the day of their Creation, and yet allow 

them created in the evening only of that day. I think it may 

admit a debate whether Eve was formed out of Adam on the 
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the ſucceeding. children or grandchildren of Adam to 
have married till they were 160, but to have had 
children from 161 or 162 till they were of the age 
of 500, at the fore-named diſtance or interval be- 
tween the births; though Noah we know had three 
ſons after he was 500 at the due intervals. And to 
all. the Antediluvians we may allow, without fear of 
| exceeding, 50 or 54 children in general, according 
to the courſe of nature, and the 581 8 of thoſe 
fit ages of the world. 3 

Let us next enquire in What number of years | 
the men of that world might double themſelves, not- 
withſtanding the long. interval between the births. 
The increaſe indeed wilt be found very ſmall for the 
firſt three or four hundred years, as they were late 
in coming to maturity, but the ſucceeding ages will 
ſwell the account exceedingly. . Let us ſuppoſe at 
preſent (what we ſhall-prove afterwards) that in the 
year of the world 500 there were 200 perſons. only, 
male and female,” of full age to marry, the men at 
160, the women at 120 or thereabout. The firſt 
or ſecond year after the marriage will probably pro- 
duce 100 births from 100 couple, and every fixth 
year after 100 more, At this ſlow progreſſion the 
200 married perſons will in 19 or 20 years be in- 
creaſed to 600: So that the number of mankind 
would be trebled in 20 years, after there came 100 
pair to be married. And in this manner they would 
increaſe and multiply every 20 years, or in that ſpace 
treble themſelves. 

It may perhaps be objected, that though it ap- 
pears that ſuch an incicaſ might be at firſt from 
the firſt 100 marriages, yet they 7 could not continue 
thus to multiply at ſuch periods, becauſe according 
to the rule we have laid down, none of the iſſue of 
theſe 100 firſt marriages could increaſe the number 
of mankind, till the men had attained the age of 


160. 'Tis true they could not, but then it muſt 
be 
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their doubling themſelves, and ſhall exhibit two ta- 
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be remembred, that the firſt 100 pair are ſtill at. 
ding every fixth year 100 more to the number ot 


20 years are married, and begin a new ſtock for 
increaſe, ſo that when there came to be ſome hun- 
dred couples married, the increaſe and multiplica- 
tion would come on very faſt, and in 1000 years 
mankind would be prodigioully increaſed. 
But though there be nothing in this ſuppoſition 
contrary to reaſon, viz. That after the year of the 
World 500 they might treble themſelves in 20 
years, yet we will not reckon upon ſo ſhort an in- 
terval, but will allow a much longer time; even to 


bles of doubling, the firſt at the interval of 50 years! 
(much too long, wes rhe other at the interval of 
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have calculated this table at the long interval of 
50 years, that it may appear that even by unde 
rating the number of mankind, there would be fo 
many 7 millions born into the world before the De- 
luge came, that they would be obliged to ſpread 
themſelves over the face of the earth, 4 but 
one half of the ſum total of 429,496 millions had 
been alive at the time of the Deluge; but as I take 
the interval here allowed to be too long for the time 
of doubling, I haye calculated the ſecond at the- 
interval of 40 years, which comes nearer to the 
truth of the caſe, though even this may exceed 
the time of doubling. | 
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Years of the World, Number of Mar kind. 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 101 
The reader may obſerve that I have brought the 
firſt table no lower than to the year 2050, and the ſe- 


| cond to the year 2020, though there remain by the 


firſt 206, and by the ſecond 236 years to the Flood; 
the reaſon is, that in thoſe laft 200 years of the old 
world, mankind would not increaſe in any meaſure 
equal to what they had done in the preceeding years 
(though regularly the increaſe ſhould have been 
much greater) becauſe that violence was then great 
in the earth, and thouſands, yea millions might have 
been cut off by untimely deaths, for which cauſe the 
world's deſtruction was determined 120 years before 
the Flood came. 
But now againſt this immenſe number of mankind 
that might in a regular and ordinary way have. been 
born into the world between the Creation and the 
Deluge in 2056 years, it will no doubt be objected 
by ſome (as it has been done to far leſs numbers) 
that all ſuch calculations are mere gueſs work, the 
product of fruitful imaginations. That it is an eafi 
matter to multiply men to what number we . 
upon paper, but that in fact it will be quite otherwiſe. 
To this J anſwer, that in calculations of this na 
ture ſome regular order or method muſt be ob- 
ſerved, and though according to the courſe of na- 
ture, ſuch an increaſe and multiplication of mankind 
there might have been periodically, eſpecially at the 
beginning, when the command was 10 increaſe and 
multiply and replenijh the earth, yet we will not ſup- 
poſe that all things went on thus regularly, without 
difference or interruption. We do not know what ex- 
traordinary obſtructions or interruptions there might 
be to ſuch a regular increaſe. Tho evey married pair 
might by the courſe of nature have had ſuch a num- 
ber of children as has been mentioned, yet the Di- 
vine Providence which ſuperintends all things might 
order it otherwiſe in manifold inſtances, and it might 
poſſibly be in the old world as it has been ſince the 
Flood, viz. that ſome marriages have produced 
1 H 3 many 


102 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
many children, others few, and ſome none at all. 
Thus for inſtance, Abraham had but eight children 
though he lived to 175. Jſaac had but two, and 
thoſe at a birth, who lived to 180. Jacob had but 
13 by four wives, and ſome might be barren, and 
many ſuch caſes there might have been among the 
Antediluvians, as Noah for inſtance who had but three 
ſons, at leaſt that we know of. Now I acknow- 
ledge that this might be ſo in the old world, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, eſpecially after 
it came to be pretty full of people, though it is not 
probable to have been thus at the beginnin g; and 
therefore allowing for all ſuch obſtructions and de 
ficiencies, and likewiſe for all caſualties and accidents 
(to which men might be liable in that world as well 
as in the preſent) in as ample a manner as can be de- 
fired, and more by far than I think the caſe will re. 
quire, I ſhall reduce the former number to one half, 
viz. to 27,487,790,694,400, that is, 27 Billions, or 
Millions of Millions, four hundred and eighty-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety millions, fix 
hundred and ninety-four thouſand and four hun- 
dred. And this we ſhall now ſuppoſe to be the hol 
number of thoſe who were born into the world before 
the Deluge. But from this ſum is to be ſubſtracted 
the number of thoſe who died before that time. 
Of thoſe in the Genealogies from Adam by Seth, 
Enoch was tranſlated at the age of 365, Lamech the 
father of Noah died juſt before the Flood at 753, 
Mabalalecl at 895. Alan and the other five Patriatchs 
lived to above 900. Before the year 900 therefore 
ve may ſuppoſe there were no deaths, except that of 
Abel who was ſlain a young man, but that all bom 
"within that period were alive together. But in the 
tenth century death began to reign, and Adam and 
Eve we may preſume were the firſt over whom deati 
had power in a natural way, as their diſobedience 


was the cauſe of it. The children alſo born of them 
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in the firſt hundred years would alſo die in this roth 
century, thoſe born in the ſecond hundred would die 
in the 11th, thoſe born in the third century would 
die in the 12th, and ſo on. But though we are far 
from thinking that after the beginning of the 1oth 
century (till which time few or none died) the deaths 
would be equal to the births, yet as we have made 
large conceſſions all along, we ſhall do the ſame in 
this caſe, and ſuppoſe them upon the whole to have 
been equal, eſpecially ſince we cannot preciſely ſay 
how ſoon that Violence or: blood-ſhed, which was 
their crying ſin, came to prevail; and therefore will 
reduce the laſt ſum mentioned to one half again to 
allow for the deaths and prevailing violence, and ſup- 
ſe the total number » mankind alive upon earth 
at the time of the Deluge, to have been no more 
than 13,743,895, 347,200, that is, 13 Billions or 
millions of millions, ſeven hundred and forty-three 
thouſand eight hundred and ninety-five millions, 
three hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand and two 
hundred; a number, I preſume, vaſtly exceeding 
that of the preſent inhabitants of the whole Earth. 


i 


That the preceeding Computation of the number 
e maniand before the Deluge is agreeable t 
EReaſon, and founded on Facts. 1 


N Otwithſtanding the very large allowances and 
1 VN -abatements made to reduce the number of 
mankind, yet even the laſt reduction to 13 Billions, 
or Millions of Millions, &c. ſeems ſo vaſtly great, as 
it will hardly be thought poſſible that ſuch a number 
of men could ever be at one time upon the earth. 
Now though we pretend to no certainty in this point 
(which made it the more requiſite to allow largely 


for deaths and deficiencies) yet the calculation we 
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have given muſt appear highly probable, ſince It is 
founded on grounds certain and undeniable : Ci for 
e 8 

1. It cannot be denied but that the Antedihiotit 
were come to the age of puberty and marriage at 
160 years, when we find a ſon born in 162. Nor 
2. Can it be ſaid, that they could not have chil- 
dren at the age of 500, when we have an inſtance of 
one that had three ſons at due diſtances, after that 

age. Neither | 

. Can it be alledged that we have not Bo a 

due diftance or interval between the births, viz. fix 
years, when moſt will be of opinion that 1 it could not 
be ſo long. Nor yet 
4. Can it be judged that we have made the pe- 
riod of doubling far too ſhort, when we had before 
ſhewed that after 100 marriages conſummated, they 
would treble themſelves in half the time we have 
taken for their doubling. Nor : 
95. Will any one I believe make a doubt, but that 
there might be 200 perſons of mature age for mar- 
riage in the year of the World 500, the men at 160, 
the women younger. Nevertheleſs as this is the 
foundation of our calculation, we ſhall now ſhew 
that there was at leaſt ſuch a number of perſons mar- 
riageable at that age of the world. | 
It may be obſerved, that as we take 160 for the 
year of maturity and marriage, according to that 
period all married or marriageable in the year 500 
muſt have been born in or before the year 340, the 
males at leaſt, though the females coming ſooner to 
maturity might ſome of them be born later or after 
the year 380. Now according to this ſtated peri 
of marriage 
1. In or before the year 340 Adam might have 
had 54 children, males and females, or 27 pair mar- 
ried or fit for marriage. | 
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2. Cain, whom we ſuppoſe to be but ſix years 
| younger than Adam (which by the by is more than 
others allow) and to have married in the year 166, 
might have in the year 340 twenty-eight children, 
or 14 pair fit for marriage, which added to the for- 
mer makes zi TEETER 

3. Abel married ſix years later, that is, in the year 
172, and whom we ſhall ſuppoſe ſlain in the year 
225 or 226, could in that caſe have no more than 
eight or nine children, or four pair, which with the 
former make 45 pair. | 


4. Adam's third fon married in the year 178 will 
afford us in the year 340 26 children or 13 pair, 
which increaſe the number of marriageable perſons 
to 58 pair. = 3 

5. A fourth ſon of Adam's married in the year 184, 
will give us in the year 340 25 children of 12 pair, 
which makes the number of pairs 70. | 
6. A fifth ſon of Adam's married in the year 190, 
might in the year 340 have 24 children or 12 pair 
again, which increaſe the former number to 82 pair. 

7. A ſixth ſon of Adam's married in the year 196, 
would have in the year 340 22 children or 11 pair, 
which added to the former make up 93 pair. 
8. A ſeventh ſon of Adam's married in the year 
202, will in the year 340 give us 20 children or 10 
pair, which makes in the whole 103 pair, already 
three pair more than we reckoned upon. I need 
therefore go no farther on to the eighth or ninth ſon; 
but the following eight or nine births I may reaſon- 
ably take to have been daughters, and married to the 
brothers that preceeded them. 5 

Here are now no more than 14 children of Adam's 
married, who have given us the 100 pair we have 
reckoned upon and three over. We might yet have 
13 pair to bring in to the account, all born before 
the year 340, and marriageable in the year 500, 
which would very much increaſe the number of 

copies: Sas mankind 
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mankind. And by this the Reader may perceive 
that we have been far from building on uncertain. ar 
precarious foundations, ſince we have omitted 1 
pair more, which we might have taken into the ac- 
count. And if it be conſidered that the command 
given to Adam was to increaſe and multiply and re- 
ple eniſn the earth, no doubt I think can be made, 

t that his own and his childrens marriages were 
fruitful in the procreation of children that the Earth 
might be inhabited. 

| Now that there is nothing extravagant or incre- 
dible in this very large number of mankind I have 
reckoned, will further appear by what Sir Malter 
Raleigh hath on this ſubject. 

---------< For what a ſtrange increaſe did the 19 1 
< lives of the firſt Ages make, when they continued 
« 800 or goo years? Surely we have reaſon. to 

doubt that the world could not contain them, 
< rather than that they were not ſpread over the 
world. For let us now reckon the date of our 

& lives in this age of the world, wherein if one ex- 
* ceed 50 years, ten for one are cut off in that paſ- 
* ſage, and yet we find no want of people. Nay 
* we know the multitude ſuch, that if by wars or 
e peſtilence they were not ſometimes taken off by 
% many thouſands, the Earth, with all the induſtry 
of man, could not give them food. What ſtrange 
«© heaps of Souls then had the firſt ages, who enjoyed 
* 800 or goo years as aforeſaid ? Theſe numbers, 
I fay, cannot be counted or conceived. For it 
* would come to the ſame reckoning in effect, 
as if all thoſe which have been born in Britain 
“ ſince 3 or 400 years before the Norman Conqueſt 
( ſaving ſuch as by accident or violence were cut 
off) were now (An. 1612) alive, and if to theſe 
<« there were added as many as. by Pohgeny might 
have been increaſed *. 
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But nowſome maythink that we might have Fu 
ourſelvesall this labour:in computing a-newthe num- 
ber of mankind in the Antediluuvian world, ſince it 
has been done by others before us, particularly by 
the learned Mr. Y bhiſton in his Theory ef the Earth, 
in a table of doubling at 40 years, and which was 
adopted by the Gentlemen who have publiſlied the 
laborious work of the Univerſal Hiſtory in the firft 
Edition, ſo far as the Samaritan Copy carries the 
age of the World to the Deluge, tho in the Octavo 
Edition they have taken to the Numbers in the He- 


brew Copy. But this table, though the numbers 
there may be thought-ſufficient for the peopling of 


the Earth, we could by no means depend upon, for 
the reaſons we ſhall now give. 
I. It is laid down there as a foundation, that the 


Antediluvians would double themſelves every 40 
years, as I believe indeed they would, and in leſs 


time, after there came to be 100 marriages. Now 


had the Author obſerved this regular progreſſion in 
his computation, by adding 40 years to every for- 


mer period of the age of the world, the Amount, 


inſtead of two millions of millions &c. would have 
been above five millions of millions at the year 1656, 
the age of the World at- the Deluge, according to 


the Hebrew numbers which he contends for. What 
would the ſum then have been, had we carried on 
the computation for 600 years more according to 


the Septuagint? 
2. He ſuppoſes the period of doubling muſt 2AM 


been much ſhorter in the earlieſt ages, and much 


longer in the later, contrary to reaſon and fact. For 
mankind being ſprung from one pair only, the in- 
creaſe at firſt muſt have been very flow, but come 
on very faſt when a conſiderable number were mar- 
ried. His Table therefore is made not regularly, 
but according to fancy, by unequal ſtarts or chaſms, 
at it great intervals 1 in the later part, where it aus 

lave 
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have been moſt regular; it would ſeem with no 
other view than to raiſe ſuch a number upon the 
whole, as might be * ſufficient to people the 
Earth. 
3. In that calculation the two material points, the 


{ 

| 

| 

; 

time of nurſing, and the age of puberty are quite | 

overlooked, by which all computations of the num- 
bers in the Antediluvian World muſt be regulated. 
What unavoidable miſtakes this omiſſion muſt oc- 

caſion, will be ſeen by examining the firſt ten num- 
bers of the ſaid table. we ö 
. 2 Adam and Eve. - 

= 4 Cain and Abel. | 

# 5 Bo. 6 8 n | 87-7 | n 
| Z 5 12 $3 x6 | 
> 2 2 4 8 32 c 
2 5 = 64 oY L 
3 42 8 128 | $5 f 
- = 56 3 8 256 t 

2 * = 512 q 
90 = 1024 t 
| 110 2 2048 F 


On this table I obſerve, 1. That though there A 


were but two perſons created at firſt, this computa - E 
tion makes four perſons in the ſecond year of the f 
World. This could not poſſibly be, except Cain ir 
had been born within 12 months after the Creation, Ic 
which is highly improbable, and Abel in the ſecond f 
year, yet far more improbable ; for in that caſe Eve il 
could not have ſuckled Cain. © 


2. In the ſixth year of the World we have eight | tl 
perſons, that is, ſix children of Eve's in ſix years. 
But in the name of wonder, what ſhall Eve do with 

fix children, and ſix infants in fix years? Where 

could ſhe find ſo many wet nurſes for them? Or * 


would the mother of all living deny her children m 
that 


VCC 
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that nouriſhtnent which the Creator had appointed 
for their firſt food, the milk in her breaſts? Do 

they conſider that there was but one woman in the 
world to do for herſelf, her huſband and her chil-- 
dren what belongs to women to do? We ſhould. 
ſurely have more reſpect and compaſſion for the mo- 
ther of all mankind, than to lay ſuch an intolerable 
burden upon her, whoſe ſorrow for her own decep- 
tion, and thereby ruining both herſelf and her huſ- 

band, muſt have been very great for many years. 
In puniſhment of which, though God had ſaid, Be 
would greatly multiply her ſorrow and conception *, the 
meaning was not, that ſhe ſhould have a child every 
year, which could not be, becauſe the nature of that 


| food and nouriſhment appointed by himſelf for her. 


children would not permit it. Nor yet when he. 
commanded them to increaſe and multiply and reple- 
nh the Earth, could the command be obeyed in 
ſuch a manner as was contrary to the order of na- 
ture and Providence. But the method intended to 
anſwer the deſign of the Command was to prolong 
their lives to above 8 and goo years, and their pro- 
lific powers for 340 or 360 years of that term of 
life, that by ſlow and ſure and long continuance of 
increaſe, they might people the earth in due time. 
Hence it appears evident that there could be no ſuch 
ſpeedy increaſe of mankind at the beginning as is 
imagined, and that the time of nurſing I have al- 


lowed in the firſt ages, was no more than neceſſar 


for that ſtrength of conſtitution which was to laſt 
for 8 and goo years; and that women who were to 
continue bearing children for 340 or 360 years of 
their life, ſhould have them but ſlowly, and at the 


Admodum multiplico dolorem tuum, etiam conceptus tui, 
in dolore paries liberos; id eſt, inde a conceptu, dolore conjuncta 
erunt geſtatio, partus, educatio & cura liberorum: quam ad func- 
uonem obeundam viro jungeris. Junius. — Hebr, multiplicando 


multiplicabo. — © 
diſtance 
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diſtance of ſeveral years, that their ſtrength mi ght 


hold out, and that they might not be po, png 


with too many cares at once, and therefore when 


Eve's firſt child was ſix years old, it was time enough 
for her to have another, and ſo on, though Por 
ſometimes twins. 

The ſame exception lies to all the following 
periods of doubling, where the number far exceeds 
what it could poſſibly be in fact; but we ſhall. paſs 
them over, and come to the laſt of them in the year 
110, in which the number of mankind is made 2048. 


Now in the year 110 not one of Adam's children 


were married, becauſe not yet come to the age of 
puberty. In that year of the world, there cou be 
no more than 18 or 20 perſons, at ſingle births, be- 
ſides Adam and Eve. It is a grievous miſtake there- 
fore to imagine, that the periods of doubling were 
much ſhorter in the earlier times than in the later, 
the _—_ of which 1s evident to reaſon, 


SEC T. III. 


An Objeftion agar nf the Barth's bei, ng 2 
peopled before . Flood i in the Ori igines SACT® 


anſirered. 


A GAINST this immenſe multitude, which 
\ we have ſhewed there might have been by the 
ordinary courſe of nature upon the Earth before the 
Flood, a conſiderable objection is made by the very 
learned author of the Origines Sacre, viz. © That it 
« ſcems ſtrange, that in ſo ſhort an interval in com- 
<« pariſon as that was from Adam to the Flood, ac- 
“ cording to the ordinary computation, viz. 1650 
years, and not much above 2000 years accord- 
* ing to the largeſt, the World ſhould be then fully 
* peopled, when in ſo much a longer time ſince the 


Flood 
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« Flood to this day, the Earth is capable of receiv- 
« ing far more inhabitants than it hath.” In an- 
ſwer to this let it be obſervet. 

1. That though mankind might have been thus 
numerous before the Flood, it was many ages ere it 
became ſo populous. In the year of the Creation 
1100, I have reckoned only 6,553,600 *, even ſup- 
poſing all of them to have been alive at the time, a 
number not equal, by the moſt moderate computa- 


tion, to what there are at preſent in Great-Britain, 


though yet they muſt have inhabited a much greater 
part of the Earth, for a reaſon that will be ſeen 
hereafter ;' and when once they came to number 
millions, they would increaſe exceedingly. 

2. The immenſe numbers in the old World may 


be eaſily accounted for from their very long yeh, 


and their being for 8 or 900 years cotempor: 
Though they married not till i 50 or 160, yet th 
contintied to have children for 340 or 360 years 
ter, ſo that each pair might have had 54 or 58, 
even at the diſtance of ſix years between the births. 
Of all the Antediluvian Patriarchs before Noah, it is 
ſaid that they begat ſons and daughters : they muſt 


o 


then have had ſeveral of each ſex, and the ſame 


* Not that there were in fact no more perſons on the Earth at 
that time, ſince there might have been double and treble that 
number, but only that we have reckon'd on no more. For the 
Reader may obſerve, that in making up our Account from the 
year 500, we had three pair over to reckon upon, and omitted 13 
pair beſides, which, if taken in, would have greatly ſwelled the 
Account. 2. We have ſhewed that mankind would treble them- 
ſelves in 20 years after 100 marriages, whereas we have reckon'd 
only on their doubling themſelves in 40 years; ſo that in the 
year 1656 (the Age of the World at the Deluge, according to 
the Hebrew Computation) Mankind might have ſpread them- 
ſelves over all the Earth, tho“ not ſo fully peopled it, as in ſome 
ages more. It was by no means therefore in order to multiply 
tie Numbers that we have preferred the reckoning of the LXX, 
but for the ſubſtantial and unanſwerable reaſons that we have 
given. 
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mankind in general. 


3. The number of mankind ſince the Flood might 


have been by many thouſands of millions greater 


than it is at preſent, were it not for the many bloody 
wars, famines, plagues and peſtilences, which ſweep 


away many thouſands at once. How many millions, 


or rather millions of millions, have been cut off by 
wars alone, in all the ſeveral ages and countries of 
the world, ſince the days of Aorabam? The hiſtory 
of the world is little elſe than the hiſtory of wars 


and bloodſhed. Again, fo great and univerſal 


has the Plague been ſometimes, as almoſt to depo- 


pulate the Earth *: Whereas in the Antediluvian 


world, *tis probable that no extraordinary judgment 
of that kind from Heaven had overtaken them, till 
the Deluge came and buried them all in the waters, 
at leaſt there is no mention or intimation of any ſuch 
calamity having befallen them; for that Violence 


»Under the Emperors Yibins Callas and Volutianus his ſon, 
about 240 years after-Chriſt, there aroſe a plague in Erhiopia 
which ſpread itſelf into all the provinces of the Roman Empire, 


and laſted by the ſpace of 15 years together without any intermiſ- 
ſion. Yet was that more impetuous and outrageous under the 


Emperor Jaſtini an, when only in Conſtantinople and the places 
adjacent, it cut off at leaſt 5,000, and ſometimes 10,000 in a 
day. Neither lefs wonderful was that peſtilence in Ahica, which 
only in Numidia, ſnatched away 800,000 men; or that under 
Michal Duca in Greece, which was ſo ſharp and violent, that 
the living were no way ſufficient to bury the dead. In the year 
1350, in Italy, in the time of Petrarch, the plague ſcarce left alive 
ten of a thouſand throughout the whole country. And if we 
eredit Boccace, there died thereof in Florence, from March to 


July, about 100,000 perſons. See Hakewell's Apology, Lib. 2. 


Sect. 3. And for deſtruction by Earthquakes, See Set 4. 

In the year 2606 the Plague was ſo violent at Cairo, that there 
died 10,000 every day. I his terrible ſcourge fell upon all the 
higher Egypt, and the country of the Barbarins, ſo that we 
found ſeveral towns and a great number of villages without in- 
babitants, and large provinces, at other times very fertile, quite 


which 


laid waſte and intirely abandoned, Poncet's Travels. 
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which became outrageous at laſt, did not prevail till 
the latter days of that World, and might in part be 
owing to their very great multitudes. 

4. That mankind does not increaſe in proportion 
to what it did before the Flood; and to what indeed 
it might even now do, is owing to various cauſes. 
As 1. The ſtrong and healthy conſtitution of the Au- 
tediluvians (as appears from their longevity) and 
that ſtrength probably confirmed by labour and ex- 


erciſe, made ſickneſſes and diſeaſes more rare than 
| at preſent, ſo that bating accidents, few died but of 


old-age, as we find all thoſe mentioned in the Ge- 
nealogies died at a good old-age. Whereas now, 
through idleneſs, luxury, &c. diſeaſes have greatly 


{ prevailed in the World, and the greateſt part of 


mankind never ſee old-age. 2. The many thou- 
ſand Infants that die yearly in the ſeveral parts of 
the world, which we do not think happened to the 
Antediluvians. 3. The many thouſands that profeſs 
Czlibacy, not only amongſt the Greeks and in Ro- 
nan Catholic countries, but amongſt the Gentiles and 
Mahometans, whereas in the old world, we have no 


reaſon to think that any ſuch cuſtom was in uſe, nor 


yet for many ages after the Flood. Add to this the 
many thouſands more, eſpecially in Europe, who 
from a principle of Libertiniſim decline marriage to 
indulge their luſts, and thouſands more who out of 
Poverty are fain to abſtain from it, not being able by 
their labour to maintain a family. And 4. The 
many thouſands that engage in the two profeſſions 
of Soldiers and Sailors, few of whom in compariſon 
of the number, enter into the married ſtate, Soldiers 
eſpecially, who cannot always obtain leave to marry, 
and whoſe unſettled ſtate ſeldom enables them ta 
rear up their children. To which we may add, 
5. The great numbers of Eunuchs in all the Eaſtern 
Countries, a Practice which has been in uſe for 


ſome thouſand years. 
1 | But 
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ut to theſe ſeveral cauſes we muſt add yet another, 
/r. the manifold Judgments of a righteous God 
upon a wicked World, in the utter overthrow by 
Earthquakes, Inundations and other means, of many 
flouriſhing cities and countries, from time to time, 
in all the ſeveral parts of the world, who turneth the 
1 rivers into a wilderneſs, and water-ſprings into a dry 
5 ground, a fruitful land into barrenneſs for the wicked- 
neſs of them that dwell therein. Theſe ſeveral con- 
ſiderations abundantly ſhew, why the increaſe of 
mankind fince the Flood has not been in proportion 
to what it was before it : So that upon a ſerious re- 
view of all the particulars, *tis rather a wonder that 
we find it ſo populous as it is at preſent. 

4. That the Earth is capable of receiving far more 
inhabitants than it now hath, I believe to be very 
true, perhaps treble or quadruple the number, eſpe- 


* 
1 


cially in America, was every ſpot of ground culti- 


Wo. vated with art and care, as it is generally in China, 
or in Holland and Flanders. But how many millions 
of acres in the preſent earth lie uncultivated through 
the lazineſs and idleneſs of the inhabitants, or are 
ſtill covered with vaſt woods and foreſts, large Moor 

and undrained Marſhes. But yet was the preſent 
Earth cultivated as it might be, it could not main- 
tain ſuch a number of inhabitants as the former 
World did, for reaſons that will be given hereafter. 

Upon the whole then, I preſume it appears pretty 
plain that the increaſe of mankind before the Flood 
might have been by the ordinary courſe of nature 
ſo great as our laſt reduced number by the abate- 
ments made, gives it, viz. 13,743,895, 347, 200. 
Bur it even this laſt number be thought prodigious, 
and that it is inconceivable there ſhould be ſuch an 
immenſe multitude at any one time upon the Earth: 
Nevertheleſs from all that has been ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, it is very evident, that there could not fail to 
have been fo great a number of mankind before the 
I | = Deluge, 
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Deluge, as muſt needs have overſpread the whole 


earth, and fully ſtoeked it with inhabitants. 


And therefore as it is granted by Vaſſus, Stilling fleet 

and others; that the Flood prevailed wherever man- 
kind inhabited, it neceſſarily follows that The «whole 
Earth was drowned by the Flood. Which was the 
Point to be proved. 

Hence the Reader may perceive likewiſe that the 
learned Vaſſius has eſpouſed two opinions utterly in- 
conſiſtent, viz. That mankind was ſo few in number 
before the Deluge that they might all have been 
contained in Meſopotamia and Syria, and yet that the 
age of the world at the Flood was 2,2 = years ac- 
Whereas had he Judged 
the number of mankind to have been ſo ſmall, he 
ought agreeably to that number rather to have 
embraced the Samaritan computation, which makes 
it no more than 1,307 years from the Creation to 
the Deluge. But if this he could not do, as plainly 
perceiving, that the years therein aſcribed to puberty 
and generation, contradicted the order and = of 
nature ; and that this very reaſon obliged him to 
eſpouſe the Septuagint Chronology againſt both the 
Hebrew and Samaritan ; then one would think that 
the age of the world he contended for, might have 
convinced him that it was impoſlible for all man- 
kind in the ſpace of 2000 years to be confined to 
ſo ſmall a part of the Earth as he pretends, or even 
to any one Continent. The only argument he brings 
for the paucity of mankind being ſo far from ſerving 
his purpoſe, that it is found to prove the very con- 
trary, as has been before demonſtrated. 

I expect it will be ſaid that whatever proves too 
much, proves nothing ; and therefore it will be ob- 
jected that we have made the number of mankind 
ſo immenſely great, even in our laſt reduced num- 
ber, that it is not conceivable how the earth could 
maintain ſuch a multitude of people. I confeſs this 

I 2 Ws. 
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is a matter of ſome difficulty, eſpecially when Animal 
| food was not yet granted to mankind, as we have 
If before ſhewed, and ſhall more fully prove hereafter. 
=. We ſhall therefore make this the ſubject of a ſubſe- 
N quent Inquiry. But we have another point pre- 

viouſly to be diſcuſſed, in order to remove ſome 

other objections to an Univerſal Deluge, ſince we 
muſt clear our way as we go along. 


LECT WI 


Of the increaſe of the Animals , and whether 
every Land had its Animals from the firſt 
Creation; a'ſo of thoſe peculiar to America, 


F the Reader pleaſes to look back to the quota- 
tation from the Origines Sacre, he will find that 
from a certain and well known fact, viz. That there 
are ſeveral kinds of Animals, birds, beaſts and 
creeping things in America, which are not found in 
the other parts of the world, a double argument is 
formed. . | 
N x. That it is highly probable that every Land 
« had its peculiar animals from the firſt Creation.” 
2. That from thence it would appear that Ame- 
rica was not ſubjected to the Deluge.” Now to 
the firſt of theſe I anſwer, F 
1. That how large ſoever the ſurface of the Globe 
of the Earth be, yet it pleaſed the Creator to make 
but one man and one woman, by whom the whole 
Earth was to be peopled in time, and that for a wiſe 
and excellent reaſon (which we ſhall have occaſion 


perhaps to take notice of hereafter) well therefore 

1 might the Earth be furniſhed with animals of all | 
1 18 kinds by degrees, and in due time, though but ons fu 
oi pair of each kind had been created at firſt. mo 
; ma! 


2. Had 
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2. Had more than one pair of each kind of ani- 

mals been created at firſt, they would in 4 or 500 
ears, while men were few in number, have multi- 
lied to that degree that mankind could not have 
ſubſiſted for them. They propagate yearly, and 
many of them have more than one at a time, none 
of them were eaten for food, and but few kinds of- 
fered in ſacrifice. Now as the food of man was only 
vegetables, fruits and grain produced by culture (or 
if any thing elſe it will be enquired into in another 
place) there was nothing of man's food which was 
not alſo food for ſome or other kind of animals. 
Had many of a kind then been created at firſt, and 
every Land had ſome of theſe in it, they muſt have 
increaſed in a few Centuries to ſuch numbers, that 
when men came in proceſs of time to ſpread them- 
ſelves on the Earth, the animals would have de- 
voured almoſt every thing that mankind had to live 
on. That this is no vain imagination is evident from 
facts and experience. We have good reaſon _ 
| | ore 


* In the Kingdom of Champua in the Indies, the river called 
by the Natives Tinacoreu, but by the Portugeſe Varella, goes up 
80 leagues into the Country to a mountain called Moxcalor, above 
which it is much broader, but not ſo deep by far; there being 
banks of ſand in ſome places and lands overflowed with water, 


| where there are an infinite number of fowls that cover all the 


country, inſomuch that by reaſon of them, the whole kingdom 
of Chintalcubos had for 40 years before become deſolate, though 
it was 8 days journey in length, which at 3o miles a day, made 
it 240 miles long. That after paſſing this country now inhabited 
by fowls only, there was another more wild and full of great 
rocks, were there were a great many animals yet worſe than the 
fowls, as elephants, rhinocero's, lions, bears, buffles and other 
beaſts in ſuch multitudes that whatever men cultivated for the 
ſupport of life was ſpoiled or deſtroyed by them, nor was it poſ- 
ſible for them to prevent it. Mena Pinto. | 
The Je of France, formerly called the Iſle Maurice may be 
faid to be the kingdom of Razs. They come down from the 
mountains like an army, they creep up the ſteepeſt rocks, they 
march into the flat county, aſſemble in the marſhy grounds, 
I 3 1 


118 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
fore to conclude, that there was but one pair of 
each of the animal kind created at firſt, that they 
might not increaſe too faſt for mankind; and though 
they would multiply much more and increaſe faſter 
than men could do, they had room to ſpread them- 
ſelves for a long time without much annoyance to 
man; and as men increaſed in number and extended 
their habitations, they would be able to drive them 
further off, or defend themſelves from their depre- 
dations. | LES 
The ſame we ſay with reſpect to the fiſhes of the 
Sea and the Rivers, for though the increaſe of the 
Aquatic animals could be no annoyance to man liv- 
ing on the land, ſo that the creation of more than 
two of each kind could be no prejudice to him, yet 
if we conſider what a large and numerous ſpawn 
fiſhes caſt at once, and in how ſhort a time they' 
would multiply to immenſe numbers, notwithſtand- 
ing they prey upon one another; as alſo that all ri- 
vers run into the ſea, and that all ſeas have a com- 
munication with one another, we may, I think, 
reaſonably conclude, that but one pair of each kind 
of Water animals was created at firſt, and that the 
command to the waters to bring forth abundantly 
both fſh and fowl, and the ſame to the earth to 
bring forth her living creatures reſpected the va- 
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and bring deſolation every where eſpecially in the night. I have 
myſelf ſeen them in the entrance of night coming out of the earth 
in great numbers like piſmires, and carry deſtruction every where: 
Nothing eſcapes their teeth. Men can ſcarce ſleep for them and 
are obliged to roll themſelves in ſuch things as may ſave them 
from their bitings: They are ſo bold as to fight upon their very 
bodies. It was the ſame in the Iſle of Bourbon, which was as 
much infeſted with them at firſt, till it became more fully peopled, 

Mig. Letters. 8 
Of the great inconvenience from and miſchief done by variety 
of creatures in the Indies, ſee Hackluytus Rediuivus, by Purcbas, 
p. 565, And of a two years famine by graſhoppers in the coun- 
try above Buenos Ares, p. g0og. Many more like inſtances 
might be adduced, © „ 
riety 
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Certainty of the Moſaic Deluge. 11h 
riety of the ſeveral kinds, and not a number of each 
ſpecie. | 74 

3. In, confirmation of this we may obſerve, that 
though there were eight perſons ſaved from the De- 
luge, by ſix of whom the earth was again to be re- 
pleniſhed, whereas at the beginning it was only by 
two; and though animals of all kinds were then 
given to be food for men, which till then they were 
not, .nevertheleſs Noah was commanded to take 
into the Ark, no more than two of a kind to keep 
up the breed, clean beaſts (which are but few innum- 
ber) only excepted, and yet which is obſervable ſo 
much were the animals increaſed in about 500 years, 
when the poſterity of Noah ſettled in the land of 
Shinaar, that they were obliged to hunt them in or- 
der to deſtroy or drive them further; and Nimrod 
for his courage and ſkill in that neceſſary employ- 

ment, became famous in after ages as well as power- 
ful in his own. And ſo numerous were the animals 
before the flood, though but two of a kind created 
at firſt, that Dr. Woodward, from the remains of 
that earth as well the Animal as Vegetable productions 
of it ſtill preſerved, concludes, << that ar me time 
the Deluge came, the earth was ſo loaded with 
_ © herbage and thronged with animals, that ſuch 

« an expedient was even wanting to eaſe it of the 
4 harden, and to make room for a new ſucceſſion 
* of its productions.“ - 

4. If all the animals were created for the uſe and 
benefit of man, as is by the learned Author and 
others ſuppoſed, and that America was not inhabited 
by mankind before the Deluge, as is by the ſame 
Authors ſuppoſed, then what occaſion was there for 
animals in America 3 or 4 thouſand years before it 
was inhabited? To what purpoſe is it, ſays Mr. 
M hiſton, that all proper proviſion be made for the 
entertainment of a company of gueſts at a table, 
* when it is certainly known that not one of thoſe 
A 2 4 | 6c gueſts 
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120 An Enquiry into the Truth and 


ee gueſts will be there? This is apropos to the 


preſent caſe, but if applied to the Earth in general 
would prove too much and run into an abſurdity, 
ſince it may as well be aſked, why was ſo vaſt a 
Globe as this Earth created at once, when it could 


not be inhabited by mankind in 1,800 or 2,000 


1 
years? | ©; ; 0M 
But neither of theſe ſuppoſitions mentioned can 
we admit for truth. Not the firſt of them, vi. 
That all the animals were made for the uſe and ſervice 
of man, ſince it is evident that 'many of them are 
pernicious and deſtructive to him, not only to 
ſingle perſons but to whole cities and countries“ 
And therefore when we reflect upon the vaſt vas 
* Anno Chriſti 1587. Belgae in genti peſte & fame conflictat 
ſunt, In Flandria paſim municipia & pagi habitatoribus vel bel- 
lo necatis, vel peſte abſumptis, vel fame mortuis; vacui meram 
ſolitudinem praeterebant; adeo ut in domibus ferae beſtiae & lupi 


ſtabularentur, qui ad eum aucti fuerant numerum, ut non tantum 
pecora, verum etiam green, imo viros & mulires invaſerint, ex 


matrum ſinu et complexu infantes abripientes & dilanientes. In 
ag Gandavenſi urbi vicino, ultra centum homines a lupis devo- 
ratos menorae proditum eft, prevalente adverſus incolarum pau- 


citatem ferarum meltitudine. Matthiae Theatr. Hiſtor. p. 1126 


Madurt in the Indies m very much infeſted with tygers, Who 
come out of the woods in quent of water, which is generally in 
| ponds near the villages, and often devour not only beaſts but even 


children and men. The fear of them was ſo great, that thay]: 


were obliged to keep guard every night in the villages and light 


great fires. No body durſt ſtir abroad after it was dark, and men 


muſt be well accompanied even in the day time. In paſſing 
through the woods in the night time, ſome carried lighted torches, 
others beat a drum, the noiſe of which frightens the tygers and 
puts them to flight, i/ion. Letters, T. 8. Th | 


fear of tygers—— which in the height of 8 yards will reach and 
devour men. Their chief preſervatives againſt them are night · 
fires. The multitude is ſuch that many enter into the city by 
night for prey. After the Portugeſe had taken it, a tyger leapt 
ever a high wall, and carried away three ſlaves tied to a piece of 


timber together with the wood, leaping again upon the wall with | 
admirable lightaeſs,— Alſo at Negrais in Pegs their houſes, 2 | 
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Certainly of the Moſaic Deluge. 121 
riety of animals, birds, beaſts, and creeping things 
from the ſmalleſt animalcula, which cannot be diſ- 


| cerned by the naked eye to thoſe of the largeſt ſize, 
as elephants, &c. as alſo on their different natures 


and properties, we ſhall have reaſon I think to con- 
clude, that they were not all made for the uſe and 
ſervice of man only, but to manifeſt the power; 
wiſdom and bounty of the Creator, and for ends and 


uſes we are not fully acquainted with. But yet thus 


far have all a reſpect to man, that in the hand of 


Providence they are made ſubſervient either to his 


benefit or his puniſhment. And from this great va- 


riety of animals, ſome beneficial, others deſtructive, 


we may collect that man was created and placed in 
a probationary ſtate. Had he continued in his inno- 
cence and obedience, none of all the creatures would 


have been prejudicial to him, and he would have 
retained that dominion over them with which' he 


was at firſt inveſted ; but in a ſtate of fin and diſ- 
obedience, they became many of them deſtructive 
to him, and are often made the inſtruments of his 
uniſhment. 5 
Not the ſecond, viz. That America was not inba- 
bited by mankind before the Deluge. Becauſe America 


is ſo very large a portion of the habitable Earth, 


ſet on high poſts, to which they go up by ladders, for fear of 
| tygers. Purchas. i a 


Not only lions, tygers and other fierce beaſts, but the moſt 


contemptible animals may prove miſchievous to mankind. Pliny 


relates that anciently a town in Spain was wholly undermined by 
rabbits, and a town in 7The/iuly by moles. The inhabitants in a 
town in France were conſttained to quit their dwellings on ac- 
count of the great number of frogs there, Graſhoppers produced 
the ſame effect in a town in Africa. Nay ſerpents in other places 
have devoured the people ; for they being of the opinion of Py. 


thagoras, and not daring to kill them, this gave them an oppor- 


tunity to multiply to a prodigious number. — The devaſtations 


made by locuſts is well Known. The Iſraelites were forbid to 
deſtroy the inhabitants all at once, leſt the beaſts of the field ſhould 
_ Fcreaſe and prevail againſt them. 5 
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122 An Enquiry into the Truth and | 
that ſhould that be cut off, the remainder, vix. the 
other three Continents could not poſſibly have 
maintained the numbers of mankind that were upon 
the earth before the Flood. And thus much in an- 
ſwer to the firſt argument drawn from the ſtrange 
animals in America, viz. That every Land had its pe. 

culiar animals from the Beginning. 0 
The ſecond argument brought from the ſtrange 
creatures in America is, that it would appear that 
America was not ſubjected to the Deluge. The 
ſtrength of this argument lies in the following dif- 
ficulties. If every Land had not its own animals 
&« from the firſt Creation, how ſhould the ſeveral 
kinds of animals have paſſed from the place of 
their creation into all the parts of the earth, after 
the waters had divided ſome parts thereof from 
the other, ſo that there could be no paſſage for 
the cattle, creeping things and beaſts of one part 
into another without the help of man.” Fg 
2. How ſhould the unknown ſerpents in Bra- 
Zile, the flow-bellied creature in the Indies, and 
all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of animals in the Weſf- 
Indies, either come into the Ark of Noah or be 
conveyed out of it into thoſe countries, which are 
divided from the Continent where the Ark was, 
by ſo vaſt an ocean on the one ſide, and at leaſt 
ſo large a tract of land on the other, ſuppoſing 
any paſſage out of one Continent into the other 
which hath not yet been diſcovered FP 
3. If 


Though the modern Geography is much more improved 


than the ancient, yet is it far from being perfect. Few countries 
beſides thoſe in Europe, that of China and ſome parts of Ame- 


rica by the Miſſionaries are exactly deſcribed, and the greateſt 


part of America as well as valt parts of Aa and Afica are but 
little known to us. | e 

California was ſuppoſed to be a very large iſland, but is now 
by the Miſſionaries diſcovered to be a part of the Continent of 
America, icparated only by a river to the north, and an arm of 
the ſea running up for many leagues into the land. 


Geographers 
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certainty of the Moſaic Deluge, 123 


3. „If thoſe ſtrange creatures that are now in 
« America came firſt out of the Ark, how comes it 
« that they have left no traces of themſelves behind, 
« neither about the places where the Ark reſted, 
« nor in any other land between, but are now onl 
« to be found in America? And 4-11 

4. * Some Animals cannot live out of that parti- 
« cular clime wherein they are, whence it is highly 
« probable that every land had its animals from the 
« beginning ; and there being animals peculiar to 


« America, and no where elſe to be found, this is a 


« ſtrong argument that America was not ſubjected 
« to the Deluge.” Now 

In anſwer to the firſt of theſe, why ſhould that be 
thought a difficulty with reſpect to the Antediluvian 
world, which is not accounted ſuch with reſpect to 
the preſent ? All the men and animals in the other 
three Continents came originally out of the Ark of 
Mab, and yet have found a paſſage into all thoſe 
parts of the earth and zſlands belonging thereto, 
though ſeparated by mountains, rivers, lakes and 
ſeas. As the earth was made to be inhabited both 
before the Flood and after, ſo have both men and 
animals found their way into all the different parts 


Geographers have deſcribed Japan as a gue of Hands con- 
tiguous and forming as it were one body, but now it is doubted 
whether it may not be part of a Continent to the north. For the 


Jeſuits who lived a long while in Japan, and after them ſome 


European merchants who travelled over all the country, proba- 
bly conjecture that it joins upon Fezzo or Yedſo, by a chain of 
unpaſſable mountains; but is ſeparated by an arm of the ſea 


_ which runs a great way up between the lands, which obliges tra- 


vellers to croſs that arm of the ſea from one place to the other. 
1:z0 or Tedſo is ſuppoſed to border on Eajt Tartaty. 

Father Hennepin, in the account of his travels through a great 
part of Louiſiana poſitively affirms that Fapan is contiguous to 
the northern America, of which opinion was alſo the learned 


Urongvins, | | A 
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124 An Enqury into the Truth and 


2. The ſecond difficulty or objection conſiſts: of ; 


two parts. 1. How thoſe animals peculiar to Ane. 
rica ſhould find a paſſage from thence into the Ark 
of Noah in order to their preſervation. And 2. How 
they ſhould be able to get back again from thence 
after the Deluge. As to the firſt of theſe, we muſt 
examine a little that ſuppoſition on which it ſeems 


to be grounded, viz. the place of Noah's habitation 
when he built the Ark. That is ſuppoſed to be in 


Meſopotamia or Chaldea, but there is no manner of 


certainty of this. Moſes gives us no account of the 


country where Noah lived. Men may. ſuppoſe if 
they pleaſe, that he lived near the place where Pa- 
radiſe firſt was, or where Adam dwelt after his ex- 
pulſion from that happy abode ; but I may as well 
ſuppoſe the contrary, and that he or ſome of his an- 


ceſtors in the courſe of 1600 or 2000 years might 


have removed far enough from thence to ſome other 
part of the world, ſo that for aught we know to the 


_ contrary, thoſe very animals now peculiar to Ane. 
rica might have no great way to travel to the Ark. 


But leaving theſe conjectures, let us ſuppoſe that 
Paradiſe, and the place of Adam's abode, and where 
Neah dwelt and built the Ark were all in the coun- 
try of Eden, and that country lay in Meſopotamia, 
where the moderns place it. Yet there will be no 


great difficulty to bring animals of every kind to 
the Ark, ſince we need not believe that they ſo to- 


tally forſook the place where they were firſt created, 
that none of the kind were to be found within ſome 
thouſand miles of it. We may rather, I think, ſup- 
poſe, that ſome of every kind would remam in or 
near the place where they were firſt brought forth, or 


otherwiſe that God who had determined the deſtruc- 


tion of the world 120 years before the Deluge came, 


and known unto whom are all his works from the begin- 


ning, could have brought every kind of animals to 


the place of the Ark (in whatever country that was) 


with 


8 3 
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with as muchueaſe, as a ſhepherd can lead or drive 
his locks and herds from one paſture to another, for 
all his creatures animate and inanimate obey his com- 
mand and fulfil his word. 16-5, : 
As to the other part of the objection, viz. © How 
« the animals which are now peculiar to America, 
« ſhould be able to get thither from the mountains 
« of Ararat where the Ark reſted,” TI have already 
| obſerved, that both men and animals have found 
means to travel from the Ark into the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world, though we can no more account 
for their coming into many parts of the earth, than 
we can do for their getting into America. But it is 
further urged 3 

2. That if thoſe creatures which are now pe- 

« culiar to America had come originally from the 
« Ark of Noah, how comes it that they have left 
« no traces of themſelves behind in any part of the 
« world through which they made their paſſage ? ? 
To this I anſwer, that though there be ſome kinds 
of animals in America (though not ſo many as is 
imagined *) as are not now in the other parts of 
the 


* If by the unknown ſerpents in Brazile mentioned in the quo- 
tation, the author means ſerpents of a prodigious fize, ſuch are 
not peculiar to Brazi/e nor to America, there are thoſe of no leſs 
bigneſs in the Indies. In the Iſland of Java there are ſerpents 
of a prodigious length and bigneſs, one being taken at a certain 
time that was 13 yards and a half long, and ſo big that they found 
a young boar in his belly. The like are alſo in Congo and Angola. 
Even one bigger was about the river Ganges which did much miſ- 
chief, deyquring even men. Huge ſerpents or dragons alſo were 
in the Deſerts of Egypt and Syria. Near the river Bragada in 
ffrica, the Roman Conſul encountred with a ſerpent of 120 foot 
long, which he ſlew not without loſs of many ſoldiers, being 
driven to uſe againſt it ſuch engines of war as ſerved properly for 
che aſſaulting of towns. Pe: | 
But if by that expreſſion is meant the ratr/e-ſmake, the ſame is 
found, if I am not miſtaken, in other parts of America, though I 
think there only. But this argument of our authors if it proves 
| | any 
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the earth, that is no proof that there were none ſuch 
formerly. Many cauſes might concur to the driving 
animals from one country to another, or elſe totally 
deſtroying them. None of all thoſe creatures 
culiar to America are ſerviceable or beneficial to man 
kind, but the contrary. What wonder then is it, 
that when lands came to be inhabited and full of 
people, men ſhould endeavour to deſtroy all ſuch 
noxious creatures as much as they could? Or that 
ſuch ſhould ſubſiſt in America, where the natives for 
the moſt part had no ſettled habitations, but re- 
moved from place to place as their occaſions ſerved, 
where there are vaſt woods and great tracts of land 
uninhabited, where all ſuch creatures may live un- 
diſturbed. This we know, for inſtance, that there 
are not now, nor have been for ſome centuries paſt, 
any wolves in Great-Britain, but we know too that 
this Iſland was before exceedingly peſtered with 
them. In like manner ſome animals are known to 
have been formerly in ſome countries s where now 
there are few or none. 

4. It is ſaid, © that ſome amal cannot ban out 
* of the particular clime wherein they are, &c." 
Now ſuppoſing this was true, which I think it is 
not, ſince we find that many foreign animals from 
very different parts both hotter and colder than 
our climate, are brought into this and other neigh- 
bouring countries and do yet live though under 
confinement ; ſuppoſing it true, it will not neceſfa- 
rily infer that every land had its animals from the 
firlt Creation, ſince it may be otherwiſe accounted 
for, viz. from the power of cuſtom. For let it be 


conſidered 


anz „thing. will prove too much. It will prove after the ſame 
manner chat neither were Aſia or Africa ſubjacted to the De- 
lage, fince there are birds and beaſts peculiar to cach of chem, 
ano where elſe to be found, | 


1. That 
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1. That the poſterity of Noah firſt ſettled in the 
Plains of Sh:naar about Babylon, but when upon the 
confuſion of tongues they diſperſed, they by de- 
grees, and in time, ſpread themſelves over all the 
earth, and even into thoſe parts of it, where one 
would think they never could have endured the ex- 
treme cold which reigns in them, as in Lapland, 
Siberia, Iceland and Greenland, in which laſt place 
the Danes or Norwegians found natives when they 
firſt diſcovered it. Now ſo very different are the 
climates of Shinaar and Greenland, that it can ſcarce 
be imagined, that mens conſtitution could bear thoſe 
cold and frozen regions, who came from ſo much a 
warmer climate. This ſhews that the conſtitution 
of mankind is ſuch, that though it cannot bear the 
extremes of heat or cold on a ſudden, yet by degrees 
it may be inured to either. And though to tranſ- 
port the inhabitants of Guinea to Iceland, or vice 
verſa, they could not live on ſo great and ſudden a 
change, yet by ſlow removals and long intevals (as 
the progreſs of mankind was from the center of the 
moſt diftant parts of the earth) they can accuſtom 
themſelves to any climate in time. The ſame I ſay 
as to the animals, which bringing a natural cover- 
ing with them into the world, and being thereby 
better fenced from the cold than man, and being 
alſo better able to ſhelter themſelves from heat by 
retiring in the day time into woods, caves and dens, 
and ranging for their prey in the night, though they 
could not perhaps live in a contrary climate on a 
ſudden, yet by degrees may be inured to any. All 
that this argument proves then is, that cuſtom is a 
ſecond nature both to men and animals. 

2. We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between the 
animate and inanimate parts of the Creation. Vege- 
tables will not thrive in all ſoils and all climates in- 
differently, but require different degrees of heat and 
moiſture according to their 8 natures. The 


ſeveral 
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their diſtances from the Æguator, lying under va. 
rious climates and containing very different ſoils, it 
pleaſed God to furniſh every country from the be- 
ginning with vegetables, plants and trees proper te 
the clime and ſoil; but not ſo with men and ani- 
mals, who being not fixed to a place as plants, could 
extend themſelves to all the diſtant parts of the earth, 
and by degrees accuſtom themſelves to any climate. 
Beſides the ſeveral tribes of animals are endowed 
with a wonderful ſagacity or inſtin& to diſcover 
their proper food, and the place fitteſt for their 
abode; as alſo to ſhun their particular enemies, whe- 
ther men or other animals. But 
4. There is I think a ſtrong proof that there are 
no animals in America, but what came originally out 
10 of the Ark ariſing from their numbers. Had that 
8 large continent been furniſhed with its own peculiar 
1 animals from the firſt Creation (as is ſuppoſed in 
the Objection) and had no men inhabited there be- 
fore the Deluge, nor yet America been ſubjected to 
the Deluge, (as is likewiſe ſuppoſed) then in that 
-caſe, animals there of all kinds muſt have increaſed 
and multiplied in that ſpacious. continent to ſuch 
infinite numbers, as to have almoſt covered the face 
of the earth; and yet it does not appear, that ani- 
mals of any kind are more numerous there than in 
many other parts of the world ; Buffaloes alone ex- 
cepted, which lived unmoleſted in the vaſt woods 
i and uninhabited lands above Buenos-Ayres. Of theſe 
| it is reported that a wandering mai, e might fall 
Wl into a herd of 50,c00 of them, from which he could 


number might they have increaſed (unmoleſted as 
they were) though but one ſingle pair had been 
brought thither 2000 years after the Flood. The 
Spaniards indeed have made good riddance of them 
e, for having ſet up a traffick for their hides 

| | only 


ſeveral parts of the earth therefore, according to 


not extricate himſelf in three days. But to ſuch 2 
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only at Buenos-Ayres,, leaving their - carcaſſes to be 
devoured by the wild beaſts ang ravenous fowls, they 
have through cov tcoulneſs ſo reduced their num- 
bers as almoſt to lee the brood, to the great in- 
jury of the now ciyihzed natives, who being by. the 
Miſſonaries brought from their hills and woods into 
more convenient habitations and formed into ſocie- 
ties, ſtood. in great need of them for their Winter 


. * 


, {5 1troobss Tor ti 
With wig to the point we are now upon, vi. 
America, Mr. Woodward in his Eſſay towards a na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth promiſes to cloſe up, 
Sect. 2. of Part. III. with a diſcourſe concerning the 
migration of nations after the Deluge, and to make 
out, I. Who. they were who firſt peopled America: 
2. When they departed thither. 3. What courſe 
they took, and by what means both men and beaſts 
as well ſerpents and: the other noxious and more 
intractable kinds of them; as the more innocent and 
uſeful got thither. 4. Whether there remain any 
certain veſtigia or tradition in the writings of the 
ancients about theſe Americans, and what country 
they intended under the name of Atlantis. 5. Whe- 
ther the Phenicians, or any other nation in old times, 
maintained anciently any commerce or correſpon- 
dence with them. 6. How it happened that both 
the inhabitants of that and of our world, loſt all me- 
mory of their commigration hence. 7: Whence 
aroſe the difference in perſon, or in the external ſhape 
and lineaments of the body, in language, in diet, 
and manner of living, in arts and ſciences, in cuſ- 
toms religious, civil and military betwixt thoſe 
Americans and their old relations in Alia, Europe and 
Africa. With animadverſions on the writings of 
Grotius, De Laet, Hornius, and others on this fub- 
eck. Ip. We; „ ooo TER 
Theſe are all curious particulars and would have 
fully exhauſted the ſubject; but whether he way 


” S becauſe it appears to be the main difficulty 
with ſome learned men, to their admitting a Deluge 


learned Siilling fleet, as well as Mercator and others 


reduce the anſwers given to the arguments brought 


them in one ſhort view for the reader's conſideration. 


f 
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able to make them all out at the time, or only 7 
them down with an intention to ſearch afterward | 
into them, I know not; but ſhould think, thar if 

he was able to give a ſatisfactory account of theſe 
important ſubjects, from the writings of the ancients, Ml | 
and modern diſcoveries and relations of thoſe re- 
gions, ſome learned and inquiſitive perſon might Ml 
be able to do the ſame. Such an undertaking would 
enlarge the Hiſtory of mankind, and give a further : 
inſight into the ancient manners and cuſtoms of the 
world. = #8 


SECT. V. 


A Recaps tulation ; of the anſwers to 5. ſeveral 
arguments againſt an Univer/al Deluge orought 
4 "obj the ſtate of America, 


HOUGH I have inſiſted ſomewhat hs 
on the ſubject of animals in the preceding 


univerſal in extent, and to have inclined even our 


before him, to think that America was not ſubjected 
to the Deluge, yet I judge it may not be an to 


from America into a narrower compaſs, and place 


In order to make it probable that America was not 
ſubjected to the Deluge, four things are firſt ſup- 
poſed, which are = 

I. That all the animals were created for the uſ wo 


and ſervice of man.? oth 


The anſwer to this aſſertion is, 1. That i it is very 1 


evident, that they were not created /o/ely for the uſe * ! 


and ſervice of man, ſince many times they "4 Ba 


pernicious and deſtructive to him. To 


2, Had 
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2. Had they been created ſolely for the uſe and 
fervice of man, what occalion was there for any- 
animals in America before the Flood, when accord- 
ing to the ſame authors, America was not inhabited 
betore and could not be 1 many ages alter the 


Deluge. 


II. That every tat or Continent had its ] 


« peculiar animals from the firſt Creation.” To 
this it is anſwered, 2 

1. That thou gh the earth was chiefly del 
for the habitation of mankind, who were to re eple- 
niſh the whole in due time, yet there were no more 
than one man and one woman created at firſt, much 
more then was one-pair of each kind of animals ſuf: 
ficient for ſtocking the earth, which breed much 
ſooner and multiply much. faſter than men do. 


2. That if every Land had had its own animals 


from the firſt Creation, they would in 4 or 500 
years, while mankind were but few in number, have 
increaſed to ſuch an immenſe multitude; as men 
could not have ſubſiſted for them; there being at 
that time nothing the food of man, which wis not 
eaten alſo by ſome or other of the animals. 

III. The third is, That fome kinds of 3 
cannot live out of that climate in which they are 
« bred.” To this it is anſwered, _ 

x. That cuſtom is a ſecond nature to animals as 
well as to men, who though they cannot bear ſud- 
den removals from one extreme to the other, yet by 
degrees and intervals can inure themſelves to any 
climate in tine. 

2. That animals from many FC parts of the 
world are brought into Europe, and live in this and 
other kingdoms though under confinement. 

IV. “ That as America is ſuppoſed not to have 
been inhabited before the Flood, there is no 
* reaſon to think it was ſubjected to * N 2 
To which 1 it is anſwered She” 
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1. That it is more than probable that America 
was inhabited by mankind — the Deluge, be- 
cauſe the other Hemiſphere alone could not have 
maintained the vaſt numbers of men that were on 


the eartn. 
2. That though America had not been inhabited 


before the Deluge, yet it muſt neceſſarily have been 
ſubjected to the ſame fate with the other continents, 
becauſe it is naturally impoſſible that the waters 
could have riſen 15 cubits above the higheſt hills in 
any continent without overflowing the others equal- 
Iy. Again 

From the ſtate of America, which is ſeparated 
from the other continents by vaſt oceans on one 
hand, or unpaſſable mountains on the other, and in 


which there are ſeveral animals, . which are not to be 


found in the other continents, the following odge 


tions are raiſed. 
1. The diftance and fituation of America con- 


6 ſidered, how could any of thoſe animals peculiar 
<* to that continent travel to the Ark of Noab, in 
order to their preſervation, particularly that crea- 


ture called the Ignavo or Sloth, which by report 


— 


* can ſcarce make 50 paces in 24 hours? 
2. How ſhould they be able to travel back again 
cc Go America from the Ark of Noah over unpaſſ- 
able mountains, or paſs thoſe vaſt oceans that lic 
between, without the help of man?? And 

| <« If indeed they came originally from the Ark 
<6 of Noah how comes it, that they have left none 
of their Kind behind them in any place, through 


which they have paſſed?ꝰ To mn objections 


it is anſwered 
1. That thete is nothing ſingular in the caſe cf 
America, its having animals of ſeveral kinds pecu- 


liar to itſelf, and not elſwhere to be found. The 


ſame is true of both 4/ia and Africa, which have 


each of them peculiar animals that are no where ele 


” | ever) 
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every ſpecies of animals not being deſigned for every 


place, but ſome for one country and climate, and 
ſome for another according to their ſeveral natures. 
2. That though America be now ſeparated from 
the other continents by vaſt oceans or unpaſſable 
mountains, it might be quite otherwiſe before the 
Flood, which has made very great changes in the 
face of the earth, eſpecially with reſpect to the oceans, 
as will appear hereafter. Before that, the commu- 
nication might be eaſy between America and the 
other continents. VV; 8 | 
2. That though we are told where the Ark reſted, 
diz. on the mountains of Ararat *, yet it is not {aid 
where it was built, or where Noah lived that built 
it, which might be far enough from the place where 
it is commonly ſuppoſed ; ſo. that thoſe animals 
which are peculiar to America might not have ſo far 
to travel to the Ark as is imagined. Why ſhould 
we then form all our ſchemes, about the Ark and the 
animals, with reſpect to one particular place, when 
there is not the leaſt certainty, in what country it 
was that Noah lived? But „ ee, Pen bed Conn 
4. In whatever part of the earth Noah lived, and 
the Ark was built, it was at God's command that 
the ſeveral kinds of animals came thither in order to 
their preſervation; and his command could bring 
them from the fartheſt parts of the earth, during 
the 120 years that the word lay under the ſentence 
of condemnation. If it ſnould be ſaid, this would 
infer an extraordinary power out of the ordinary 
cqurſe of nature, the Reader has my free leave to 
conclude it thus to have been effected, ſince we havs 


0 e 

* Ararat, according to St. Jerome, is a champaign country 

incredibly fertile, through which the Araæxes flows at the foot of 

mount Taurus, which extends itſelf to that plain. Wherefore 

by the monnt:ins of Ararat, on which the Ark Teſted, are not to 

be underſtood the mountains of Armenia, but the higheſt moun- 
tains of Taurus that Overlook the plains of Ararat. 
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ſeveral inſtances in Scripture of the like 

where lions, bears, ravens and whales — 1 
word, and executed the commiſſion he gave them. 
And how ſhould not the like word be obeyed by all 


the animals, in this extaordinary caſe of univerſal 


concern, as by ſingle animals in ſome ſingular. and 
private concerns ? But after all, none of the animals 
might have ſo very far to travel to the Ark; for if 
one pair only of each kind was created at firſt, as 
we-have given ſufficient reaſons to believe; and all 
thoſe, in, or near one place, ſince they were all 
brought before Adam, and received names from him, 
there i is no abſurdity in the ſuppoſition, that ſome of 
every kind might remain in the country where they 
were firſt produced, from whence Noab's habitation 
_— not be many hundred miles diſtant. 4 
5. That ſome kinds of animals have been for- 


: merly i in places and countries, where now there are 


few or none at all; as abundance of deer in Switzer- 
land, when full of woods, now few ar none, as is 
reported; and in England where in one reign all the 


volves were deſtroyed, which before peſtered the 


nation. Few or none of thoſe creatures peculiar to 
America are uſeful or beneficial to mankind, what 
wonder then that ſuch ſhould be hunted and de- 
ſtroyed in places well inhabited, and yet remain in 
the vaſt woods or uninhabited lands of America? 
Even as monſtrous ſerpents or dragons, and other 
ſtrange animals in the wilds and deſerts of Africa 
and Afia. 

6. That as both men and animals have found 
their way into all the diſtant countries and iſlands of 
Afia, Europe and Africa, and even into ſuch cold 
regions, where it may be thought no 'men could 
live, though they be ſeparated by ſeas, lakes, ri- 
vers, deſerts, mountains and vaſt woods, ſo might 
they find their way into America, which it is highly 
probable is joined to the other continents and which 
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was certainly intended to be inhabited as well as the 
reſt of the earth, tough we know neither when or 
how, nor at what different times men or animals got 
thither: But what has not yo been diſcovered, may. 
in time, as many things formerly unknown have 
ſince been found out. „ | 
7. That it is in vain to form an objection againſt 
the extent of the Deluge from the difficulty of. ac- 
counting for the paſſage of animals into America, 
when the ſame objection lies in a manner as ſtrong 


againſt the paſſage. of mankind thither. And yet 


they who make this objection acknowledge that the 
inhabitants of America are ſprung from thoſe who 
came firſt out of the Ark. Now could they tell us, 
when and, by what means, and at what times 
mankind came thither, then might we be able 


to tell them alſo, . by. what means the animals came 
MC „ 


8. That moſt probably, ſerpents, ravenous birds 
and wild beaſts have paſſed to America over thoſe 
mountains of Tartary, by which; it is joined to Aſa; 
but that other animals have been tranſported thither 
by mankind; and ſuch as they did not tranſport, 
were not there to be found till brought by the Spa- 
niarde, and other Europeans *; and as in thoſe large 


groupes of iſlands lately diſcovered in the Eaſt-Indies, 


there were no fourfooted beaſts nor tame fowl, | 
CHAP. 


In inſulis fortunatis, & in his quae noſtra aetate ſunt inven- 
tae, multa animalium genera, quae inter nos ſunt frequentiſhma, 
emnino nulla erant, itaque importata ſunt, quemadmodum in ſtir- 
pium generibus quotidie uſu venit, ut ſemen aut ſurculus aliquis 


ab aliis ad alias gentes transferatur, Lud. FViwes. 


America had very few of ſuch creatures as E urope yieldeth until 
they were tranſported thither, and therefore they have no Indian 


names for them, but thoſe which the Spaniards that brought them 


5 them, as horſes, kine and ſuch like. Of fowls they 
ave many kinds as we have, pagtridges, turtles, pigeons, ſtock- 
„ 5 doves, 
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earth 200 years before the Deluge came, ſo im- 
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88. 15 How the earth could maintain n fo 
a number of men and animals as Were 
upon 10 . the Dinge. i eee 


8 ott only to ſuch 4 
& amber of all ſorts of creatures. And if by thielt 
4 doubling, tebling, or any other multi iphcatio! 
ee of their ind, they ſhould increaſe to double 

« treble that number, they muſt ſtarve or devout 
ee one another. The keep! 
« even is manifeſtly a work of the Divine Wifdotn 


'N 


e and Providence T But now we have made 


the number of mankind, that were, or might have, 
by the ordinary courſe of nature; been upon the 


menſely great that it will be thought impoſſible that 
the earth could afford ſufficient maintenance for ſuch 
multitudes, . beſides the numerous tribes of animals 


that were upon it. And this difficulty will be fur- 


ther increaſcd, if it be conſidered 
1. That no animal food was then eaten. And 


this is the reaſon, why I ſaid before, that the Ante- 


diluviens could not have lived in great cities contain- 


ing ſome hundred thoufand inhabitants, as men do 
nov, fince a very large tract of ground for the fruits i 


doves, on faulcons, kerons, eagles, and a world of parrots | 


hens they had before the Spaniards arrived. Purchas, 


The uſeful, domeſtick kinds of beafts, as bulls, cows, horſes. 
and goats in #7/4inin were tranſported from Erc/and, and ſo oY 


tlie Spaniard; into other parts of America. idem. 


Tucre were no elephants nor rhinocero's in America, which. are 
numerous in Aa and Africa. | | e 


of 


T hy ſico- Theology, P. 169. 
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marked, That the whole furfice of out 
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er the earth, and very widely extended had been ve 
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quiſite to the e of ſo great numbers NE =} / 
one place, which would 7 70 Fed greatly inco! 5 
venient. 770 5 £308 Bhs 


2. That a much ger quantity of food Wa Ne- 
ceſſary to the Antedlubians com for men nowel SHE i 
That ſtrong and robuſt conftitution of theirs WII 
held out to eight and nine hundred years would re. 
quire it. Beſides it is highly probable: that they 
were men of a larger ſtature than the human race 
moſt- commonly is ys preſent, and conſequently 
would regtire a proportionable quantity of food. 1 
do not mean that they were all of a gigantic ſrze, for 
that was extra -even then, but that they were 
of a larger ſtatiſre than the preſent race of mankind, 
and that as between 5 and 6 foot is the common ſize 
now, 9 or 10 might have been the ordinary meaſure 
then. Even now in Ainerica there are ſome favage 
nations of a much larger ſtature than the Europtans: 
When Zgrdinand Magellan wintered in thoſe Streighis, 
which from him have taken their name, a native of 
the place was brought to hin, to whoſe girdle a man 
of a low ſtature indeed only reached, and who ſeems 
to have-had-an appetite- proportionable to his ſta- 
ture, for he died inthe voyage for want A 
food, which they could not ware 55 2. 

In Candi % 8 Voyages 1 it is {aid chat dur men mea- 
fured the print of men's feet 18 inches in the fand, 
and Knivet writeth that he ſaw footings at Port De- 
fre as big as four of ours, and two 'men newly bu- 
ried, one of which was 14 ſpans long, and a young 
man who was yet above 13 fpans high.” Now al- 
lowing two ſpans to a cubir, the man newly buried 
was 7 cubits or 10 = feet in height, and the youn 
man was not yet come fo his full ſtature; but 1 
they really ſaw footings four times as big as ours 
and the body was in proportion (as ex pede ale 
ſuch men muſt have been giants in a gigantic 2 

about 
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238 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
about 24 foot high. But however that is, the very | 
large ſize of the natives there is confirmed by other 
relations. The Hollanders carried away four boys 
with them, one of which learning their 1 
told them of three tribes in thoſe parts of ordinary 
ſtature, and of a fourth which were giants of ten or 
eleven foot high who warred upon the former. The 
ſame has alſo been confirmed by ſome of the Miſ. 
fionaries ſince, while the ſhips lay ſeveral months 
in thoſe ſtreights by bad weather. That the ſtature 
of mankind was larger both before and. after the 
Flood ſeems apparent from the meaſure of the cubit. 
We reckon it a foot and a half or 18 inches, Now 
18 inches is the cubit of a man about ſix foot, But 
ſeveral learned men have ſhewn that the ancient cu- 
bit was ſomething more than 21 inches; but 21 
inches and ſomething more may be the cubit of a 
man of g or 10 foot high. Whencel think we may 
infer that the ſtature of mankind both before and 
ſeveral ages after the flood was greater than it is now, 
and conſequently that a larger quantity of food was 
required to ſo much, larger bodies. This was cer- 
tainly the opinion of the ancients, as beſides other 
evidences appears from that line towards they eng 
of Virgibs firſt book of Georgicks, 


 Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur ofſa fepulebri IS. : 


Several learned men are, I know, of another opi- 
nion, and think that mankind have ſuffered little or 
no diminution in their ſtature ſince the beginning. 
They might with as good reaſon ſay, that mankind 
had ſuffered no diminution in their years or term of 
life ſince the beginning. The arguments they ga 
upon are theſe. 1. That the ſtature of mankind. 
now is the ſame as it was 1000 or 1500 years 480 
& that our Queen Elizabeth, for inſtance, was 
& the ſame ſtature with Julius Ceſar.” They might 
Wy gone back 500 years more from his days and 
| perhaps 
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not well carry men of the ſize I 
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chaps found it much the ſame then as now. For 
I reckon that the ſtature of man and the age of man 
bore ſome Proportion to each other, and that as after 
the Flood man's years were by little and little re-; 
duced a the preſent ſtandard, ſo was alſo his ſta- 
ture. 2. That if we ſuppoſe mankind to have 
« been of a much larger ſtature before the F — 
« we mult alſo ſuppoſe the animals to have been fo 
« much larger and taller in proportion, elſe they. 


« could have been of no ſervice to men; for in- 


« ſtance, how ſhould horſes of the ordinary ſize 
« now have been able to carry men of 10 or 12 foot 
« high?” Now though I ſee no great reaſon for 
allowing this ſuppoſition, yet I ſee no great incon- 
venience in granting it. 1. I ſee no great reaſon to 


| allow it, becauſe mankind might then be of a larger 


ſtature, but the animals much the ſame as now. I 
find not the leaſt hint that the animals about che 
Streights of Magellan, nor yet in other parts of the 
world where men are of a gigantic ſize, are any thing 
different from what they are in other parts, ſavin 

only the difference that may ariſe from their paſture, 
which may make a conſiderable difference in _ ſize 


of animals; for inſtance, how much larger are the 


cattle in Holſtein and Denmark, than thoſe that come 
from the Highlands of Scotland, and how much 
larger are the mares in Flanders, than the Manks 
. wh 2. That horſes of the preſent ſize could 

1 the Antedi- 
luvians to have been, I readily grant, but the queſ- 


tion is, whether the Antediluwians uſed horſes for 


riding and travelling as we do now ? I rather think 
they did not, and that the way of travelling then, 
as it was for many ages after the Flood, was much 
on foot, but for riding and carrying heavy ee 
they had elephants, camels and other beaſts of gr 


ftrength. I find no inſtances of horſes uſed Os 


jor riding or war in the days of 2 Laac or 
; Jacob, 
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gave ſufficient room for free air, both to them and 


$45 A Enquiry into the Truth and 

Jacob, though there were horſes for chariots in Egypr 
in the time of Joſeph, but for journeying, camels and 
aſſes of which they had plenty, the aſſes in thoſe 
countries being of a much larger ſize than thoſe with 


us, and of much greater value. But then again 


neither do I ſee any great inconvenience in granting 
that the animals in the Autediluvian world were of d 
larger fize than they are at preſent. So far as the 
more luxuriant᷑ fertility of the primitive earth would 
make them ſuch, they would undoubtedly be ſo, as 
we have obſerved the different ſize of animals at pre- 
ſent, according to the different paſtures and cli- 
mates they are bred in; nor need we fear room e- 
nough for them in the Ark, eſpecially as to their 
height, the point now in queſtion. I know not 
whether we might not make ſome conjecture, (and 


kind from the dimenſions of the Ark, which being 
given by that Wiſdom which orders all things in 
number, weight and meaſure, would neither be 
greater than was neceſſary, nor leſs than was conve- 
nient. The height of it was 30 cubits, and that 
height divided into three ſtories, allowing a cubit 
for the thickneſs of each of the floors (though per- 
haps the bottom or ground floor would require more) 


there would then be left 27 cubits, or near it, that 


is 9 cubits or 4; + feet to the height of each ſtory, 
Now as it wovld have been vaſtly inconvenient for 
Noah and his family who had occaſion every day and 
ſeveral times in the day to be in each of the ſtories, 


had the ſtories been ſo low as that they muſt have 


ſtooped all along; ſo on the other hand, had the 
men been no taller than 6 foot high, as men are 
now, the height of the ſtories at 13 foot or 13+ 
ſeems very diſproportionate, and the height of the 
Ark much more than was neceſſary; whereas if we 
fuppoſe them 10 foot high, the remaining 3 feet 


the 


it will be but gueſſing at beſt) of the ſtature of man- 
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the animals. Let us now hear what Sir Walter Ra- 
igh ſaith on this ſubject in his account of Sicily. |, 
« It may perchance ſeem ſtrange to the reader, 

« that in all ancient ſtory, he finds one and the ſame 
« beginning of nations after the Flood ; and that 
« the firſt planters of all parts of the world were ſaid 
« to be mighty and Giant-like men; and that as 

« Phenicia, Egypt, Lybia and Greece had Hercules, 
« Oreſtes, Antæus, Tobey and the like, as Denmark 
« had Starchaterus remembered by Saxo Gramma- 
« ficus 3 as Scythia, Britany and other regions had 
giants for their firſt inhabitants, ſo this Iſle of & 
« cily had her Leftrigones and Cyclopes. This dif- 
« . I could alſo reject for feigned and fabulous, 
« did not Moſes make us know that the ja 
« mims, Emims, Anakims and Og of Baſan, with 

« others which ſometime inhabited the mountains 
« and deſerts of Moab, Ammon and Mount Sar, 
« were men of exceeding ſtrength and ſtature, and 
« of the races of Giants; and were it not that Ter- 
« tullian, St. Auguſtine, Nicephorus, Procopius, i- 
“ dore, Pliny, Diodorus, Herodotus, Solinus, Plutarch 
* and many other authors have confirmed the opi- 


nion; yea Veſputius in his ſecond navigation to 
0 America, hath reported that himſelf hath ſeen the 


* like men in _ parts. B. 9 1. S. 4. Hl. 


Now 


* There is a a munifell ner and congruity obſervable in 


be nature between the ſtature of man's body, and his age, dur- 
ing the time of his growth, whence the Greeks thought it not 


* improper to expreſs both theſe by Hmuxla, which ſignifies pro- 


* miſcuouſſy fatzre as well as age. And as 5 f feet may well 
© be eſteemed the moſt ſettled and ordinary degree of Height in a 
* man, ſo about 70 years may juſtly be allowed the moſt com- 


mon period of his age; yet daily experience and obſervation 
* acquaint us with thote that vaſtly exceed theſe limits in both 
* thele reſpects: and as we have certain hiſtory that informs 
that the youngeſt of theſe, Thomas Parr and Hen) Jenbins 
both of England, and the old Counteſs of Defr:ond and Mrs, 


2 Exkleſton both of Ireland, fully compleated double that uſual. 
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142 An Enquiry into the Truib and 
” Now whence could it come that the firſt planterꝭ 
of all nations were men of gigantick ſtature, but 
from hence that they were ſprung from thoſe Ante. 
diluvians that were of like ſtature, and that even 
Noah and his ſons were of much greater ſtature than 
men are at preſent. co 12 
creaſed the difficulty of the earth's furniſhing ſuſte- 
nance for ſuch immenſe multitudes of men and ani- 
mals as were upon it before the Deluge, we muſt 
therefore in the next place endeavour to ſolve it. 
But here, I think, it will be firſt of all neceſſary to 
trace this matter to its ſource, and to conſider parti- 
cularly the food that was appointed both for men and 
animals before and after the Fall, which ſhall be the 
— Selens 5, 


1 


« term of life; ſo we have no reaſon to queſtion the account! 


* given us of others that have been found in ſtature double the 
common ſtandard of man. Nay both theſe properties longe- 
<« ity and high ſtature do ſo naturally reſult each from their 
% proper cauſes, that they are often obſetved to become heredi- 
% tary and run in whole families; whence the Greeks had their 
*© pxxeuo, and the Romans their Cel, and in Paleſtine of old; 
« they had their Anadims or ſons of the Giants. So that hu: 
e man gigantick bodies are no way inconſiſtent with the courſe 
of nature. And indecd we have ſome clear teſtimonies given 
« us by authors of unqueſtionable credit and veracity, that there 


actually have been men in the world, and likely till are, of ſo 


large a bulk, and fo high a ſtature of body, as properly to de- 
«« ſerve the name of Giants. And after giving ſome in- 
ſtances of ſuch both antient and modern, he adds. from 
« theſe warrantable hiſtories, we may clearly deduce that there 
* have been in nature human bodies of 11 and 12 foot high.“ 
Dr. Th. Molincux. Lowthory's Abridgment, Vol. 3. p. 6. 
The ſame Dr. Maolineux by meaſuring an Os fronts, in the 


Medicine School at Leyen, found that the man to whom it be- 


longed muſt have been 11 or 12 foot high. 15;4. Vol 3. p. 2. 


SECT 


-- Hitherto we have inſtead of removing, only in- 
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of the food of men and animal; at the beginning 
and after the Fall to the time of the Deluge. 


T JT O W neceffary food is to the ſupport of men 
| and animals in this their preſent ſtate on the 
earth we need not be told, ſince we ſenſibly feel that 
neceſſity, and Moſes has given us a particular ac- 
count of that food which was appointed for each, 
and it is this. And God ſaid (to man) Behold I have 
given you every herb bearing ſeed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding ſeed, to you it ſhall be for meat: 
And to every beaſt of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein is life (or a living ſoul) 1 have given every 
green herb for meat. Now we cannot doubt but 
that the food here. appointed both for man and ani- 
mals was ſufficient for their ſupport. and mainte- 
nance, and that no more would have been neceſſary 


for man had he continued in his ſtate of innocence. 


They who think that mankind fed on animal food 
from the beginning, and that the grant of this was 
included in that dominion which was given to man 


over all the other creatures in theſe words and 


have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl 


of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 


the earth, + would do well to tell us, that if this 
was the caſe, what occaſion there was to renew this 
grant after the Flood, and to add, every moving 
thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, even as the green 
berb, have I given you all things Fd. This ſurely im- 
plies that the green herb and fruits of the trees were 


* Genel, i. 20, 30. + Genre. 1. 26; 
S 1.9 = 


all 
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all that was granted to man at firſt, but now over 
and above that, was added the grant of animal food. 
For in a deed of gift all is ſpecified that is given or 
granted, and whatever is not expreſly mentioned, is 
excluded or not given. Here man's food is appointed 


and ſpecified, what is not expreſly mentioned is ther, 
fore reſerved and not granted. Beſides this grant of 
appointment of man's food reſpected not Adam 
but all his poſterity till an additional grant was 
made. And if mankind before the Flood made bold 
to eat animal food, they exceeded the grant made 
them, but it is a ſtrong ar argument, I think, that t 
did not. That after the Flood God was pleaſed to 
make them a new grant of animal food, which con- 


fidering the change that the Deluge had made in the 


Earth, when men began to multiply „would be needs 
ful for them, which before that it was not, and 
therefore not given. 
But what is then meant by thit Boine which 
was given to man over all he creatures, it they were 
not for food ? The animals though they were not 
deſigned for food at firſt, as not then wanted, yet 
were ufeful and ſerviceable to man in many reſpedts 
as will appear. But as moſt of thoſe who are fer- 
vicable to him are either ſtronger or ſwifter than he, 
others again are deſtructive to him. He could hei- 
ther have made uſe of the one, nor defended himſelf 
from the injuries of the other had not an impreſſed 
love of man been laid on the creatures. 
To the animals no further grant was made than at 
firſt, but to man another was made immediately after 
his Fall and expulſion from Paradiſe, implied in 
theſe words. In the ſeveat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground. This was in 
truth a puniſhment for his tranſgreſſion, as well as 
2 grant of other food, but yet what was now become 


neceſſary to him. Paradiſe was no doubt planted | 


with the moſt excclient fruits, ſufficient to have 
ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained his life in health and vigour in his innocent 
and happy ſtate ; but after his, tranſgreſſion, being 
thruſt out from that happy abode, and having then 


| only the fruits of the common earth to feed on, 


which were not ſo nutritious as thoſe of Paradiſe, he 
ſtood in need of ſomething elſe to ſuſtain life, and 
therefore bread produced by culture and other pre- 
parations for his food was now added, which before 
was not neceſſary, and thence called be faff of life. 
This ſeems a plain reaſon why bread was added after 
he came to live on the common earth, though per- 
haps another reaſon alſo for that addition may be 
given from the change that happened in man's body. 
after his fall, which we may have occaſion to take 
notice of in another place. Bread being now be- 
come the ſtaff of life, Cain the firſt man born, be- 
came a tiller of the ground or an huſbandman, as 
the next in birth 4c, became a keeper or feeder of 
ſhee J E298 0 ”, itt 5 2568] L 4 27:3 lit Be 1 
Bi though Sheep are only mentioned, yet the 
decupation of à Shepherd, was to look after herds of 
cattle as well as flocks of ſheep. When five of 70. 
ſeph's brethren were preſented before Pharaoh, and 
aſked their occupation, they anſwered 4% ſervants 
ere Shepherds, both ꝛwe and our fathers, yet it is eer- 
tain they had numerous herds of cattle as well as 
large flocks of ſheep, as appears by their hiſtory, 
and by the noble preſent of both kinds which Jacob 
made to his brother Eſau, likewiſe from Jaſepb's 
ſpeech to Pharach, My father and my brethren and - 
their flocks and their herds, and all that they have are 
come out of the land of Canaan, and behold they are in 
the land of Goſhen ; and from what Pherach ſaid to 
Jab, Tf thou knoweſt any men of acbivity among them, 
hade then raters over my cattle. But the flocks of 
ſheep and goats being more numerous than the herds 
of cattle, and requiring greater care and watchful- 
ls to defend Ea the wild-beaſts, the name 
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of the office was taken from the principal . a. 
that of the flocks. 

Abels becoming a Gina then in the full extent 
we may — of the office, looks at firſt ſight as 
if mankind fed on animal food from the beginning, 
and is no doubt the reaſon of many learned men's em- 
bracing that opinion; but as I have before given 
reaſons to believe the contrary, I muſt ſhew what 
reaſons there might be for ſuch an employment f 
early. Now the firſt and moſt obvious that occurs 
is, the neceſſity of providing animals for facrifice, 
That ſacrifices were of human invention and not of 
divine inſtitution, as ſome learned men contend, [ 
can never perfuade myſelf. But though this be 2 

matter ſomething foreign to our preſent Inquiry, 
nevertheleſs as the learned Bochart, and others ſince 
who allow the divine Inſtitution of animal ſacrifices, 
do alſo believe that animal food was granted to man- 
kind from the beginning, it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider the reaſons given for that opinion; and this is 
a. propos to our preſent fuby ect. The argument of 
Bochart is to this effect. 

That as ſacrifices were in uſe we the F ov, 
ce ſo was the eating of fleſh, for that Abel would not 
<« have offered that to God, which he believed un- 
e lawful to eat of; and it had been in vain for him 
ce to have fed humbe, which he could not himſelf 
« make uſe of. But the very diſtinction between 
* clean andunclean,” ſhews that ſome were permitted 
* and others forbidden, ſince by their own nature, 
there is nothing unclean in animals, but that is 
«unclean which is forbidden by the law. And 
therefore what is ſaid Geneſ. i. 29. To yon it ſhall 
e be for food, we refer not only to plants, but alſo 
& to animals, whereof mention is made in the verſe 
<« preceding Now to this I anſwer _ 

1. That in the account of the Creation given by 


9 a the animals are firſt created, and upon con- 
| ſultation, 


* 


— 
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ſultation, man after them. After man's creation 
| his food is diſtinctly appointed him, and that alſo 

1 of the animals as diſtinctly. Now it would be ſtrange 
8 if animal food ſhould be included in the grant to 
5 man, when it ſeems expreſſy excluded, there being .Y 
* not the leaſt mention made of it, which one would 
n think could not have been omitted, had it been 
at granted. e ne 6+ 

ſo 

rs 

e. 
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2. If animal food was included in the original 
grant of abſolute dominion over all the creatures 
(which man's ſuperior reaſon in ſome meaſure gave 
him) what occaſion was there for making this grant 
in expreſs terms after the Flood? The fame bleſſ- 
ings which were given to Adam the parent of the 
firſt world, were renewed to Noah the parent of the 
ſecond, 10 be fruitful and multiply and replenifh the 
Earth, the ſame dominion given him over all the 
creatures, not in the ſame words indeed, but in 
words equivalent ; and yet the grant of animal food 
is made in expreſs terms over and above. This I 
think clearly ſhews that it was not included in the 
original grant of food, but now firſt ſuperadded. 

3. That the diſtinction between clean and unclean 
ſolely reſpected animals offered in ſacrifice in the An- 
tedilyvian world is evident from hence, that Noab 
upon his coming out of the Ark ook of every clean 
beaſt and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings 
tothe Lord; * and that upon the grant of animal 
food to him and his poſteriry, which was poſterior 
in time to the ſacrifice, there is not the leaſt mention 
of any diſtinction between clean and unclean with 
reſpect to food, but the very contrary, ſince the 

| grant runneth, Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be 
meat for you, even as the green herb have I given you all 
!Vings +. That diſtinction of clean and unclean as to 
tood, came in with the Law of Moſes, and was dif- 


* Genel. vii. 20. +, Genel. ix. 3, 
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that the merit lay in giving obedience to the divine 


\ 


ferent from that of ſacrifices, there being ſeveral 
creatures clean for food which were not to be offered 
AR... * | „ 
4. I can perceive no neceſſary connection between 
theſe two, of man's offering unto God and of his eat. 
ing the ſame things, or why men might not offer 
unto God, that of which they might not eat, if in 
the one caſe it was commanded, and in the other not 
granted, as not yet needful for man's ſupport. - By 
the Law of Meſes ſeveral things might be offered 
and dedicated to God, which man neither did nor 
could eat of.---- But neither were the animals offered 
in ſacrifice of no uſe to man's bodily life; for as the 
firſt cloathing of Adam and Eve was made of ſkins 
(probably of thoſe beaſts which were offered in ſa - 
crifice) ſo might that be the chief cloathing of man- 
kind for many ages or till the Flood, yea and long 
after it too, as it 15 of the wild Americans to this | 
day. Here then we ſee a ſufficient reaſon for the 
office of a ſhepherd as well as of an huſbandman after 
the fall. ER 

But it is further urged That there could be no 
«< merit in making offerings unto the Lord of that 
* which coſt them nothing.” To this I anſwer, 


/ 


Inſtitution. Nor can it be ſaid, they offered of that 
which coſt them nothing, ſince they were obliged 
to tend and take care of ſheep, goats and cattle for 
the purpoſe of ſacrifices, which *tis highly probable 
were offered every Sabbath day, that being the in- 
ſtituted mode of worſhip. And this tending and 
taking care of herds and flocks * made thoſe crea- 
tures as much their own, as the ſame care made the 
flocks and herds of the Patriarchs after the Flood, 
and of the 1/raelites under the law their own, and ſo 
were fit to be offered unto God, as being in tis 

* VN. B. All animals offered in ſacrifice were of the domeſtick 


kind, as bullocks, calves, lambs, kids, pigeons and doves. 
4 ſenſe 
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fenſe their own, though in a higher ſenſe all the 


creatures are God's. To have offered any animals 
of which they had taken no care, but might per- 
chance meet with amongſt thoſe that went wild, had 
ſhewed great diſreſpect and contempt of the divine 
Inſtitution. And for this very reaſon the office of a 
ſhepherd became neceſſary immediately after the fall 
of man; and both theſe employments, that of tilling 
the ground for his ſuſtenance, and that of a ſhep- 
herd of flocks and herds for ſacrifices, were incum- 
bent on Adam, till his ſon grew up to eaſe him of 
that burden and partake of the trouble. 
Again it is alledged That unleſs men had eaten 


animal food themſelves they could not have di- 


« ſtinguiſhed between the fat and the lean, or be- 
« tween the good choice pieces and others.“ 
There is no diſtinction between the good choice 
pieces and others in any account of the Antediluwian 
world. -The diſtinction between fat and lean beaſts 
is eaſily known to thoſe who are converſant about 
ſuch matters by the eye or by feeling. The moſt 
thriving animals are the fatteſt and the beſt; and 
the beſt of any kind is the fitteſt to be offered unto 
God who gave all, and therefore Abel brought for 
an offering, of the fir/tlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof, that is, of the fatteſt and ſo the beſt *. a 
But though from the anſwers given it appears, 
that the arguments brought for mens eating animal 
food before the Deluge be of no force, yet they may 
have but little weight with thoſe who regard names 
and authorities more than reaſon ; and as great men 
have often great ſingularities, ſo the great Crotius, 
on the ſuppoſition that animal food was not included 
in the original grant of abſolute dominion given to 
mankind over all the creatures, attempted to explain 


away all animal ſacrifices before the Deluge; and 


De primogenitis gregis ſui, & de adipe eorum. 1. e. liſque 
Pnguifiumis, Eypallage Rhetcrum. Jun. & Trem. in locam. 
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that Cain's oblation was of the turf of the Earth; 
d AbePs of the wool and milk of the flock. But 
as great a name as Grotius deſervedly has, I can yet 
oppoſe a greater name than his to the contrary, viz. 
that of Moſes, who relates that Noah builded an al- 
fat unto the Lord, and took of every clean beaſt and 


of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings upon 


the altar. Now Noab's ſacrifice upon his coming 
out of the Ark (for which no command is given) is 
only to be accounted for, by its being the eſtabliſh'd 

mode of worſhip in the Antediluvian world, and 


55 had been his devout obſervance before: and 


that it was the eſtabliſh'd mode of worſhip from the 
beginning appears from Abel's offering and the de- 
fect of Cain's *. And Moſes giving an account of the 
offerings of the firſt men. that were born into the 
world, attended with many remarkable circum- 
ſtances was ſufficient to ſnew that it was from the 
beginning, and he had no need (in his deſigned bre- 
vity) to repeat the ſame again, till another remark. 
able occaſion offered, viz. Noab's ſacrifice when the 


Deluge was over. His mentioning it therefore firſt 
at the beginning of the old world, and again at the 


beginning of the new, is a full evidence of its being 


the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip. 


But as Error is more fruitful than Truth, others 
have refined upon this opinion of Grotius, and gone 
lengths beyond him; and a late learned and inge- 
nious author is ſo far from allowing any kind of ſa- 
crifice to be of divine inſtitution, & that he declares 
te the general notion of the thing itſelf to be in every 
5 view of it ſo glaring an abſurdity, that he is 


c amazed that it ſhould ever enter into the head: of 


** any rational creature.” But I think there is a yet 
greater abſurdity, which is, to contradict the com- 


mon ſenſe and reaſon of all mankind, who have ever 
thought that God was to be honoured with his own | 


* * Kennicot 5 Diſcourſes. 
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gifts, and that the beſt of the kind, was fitteſt to be 
offered to the Deity or employed in his ſervice, and 
who never approached their ſuperiors without a pre- 
ſent, as is the conſtant cuſtom of all the Eaſtern 
Countries to this day; till theſe latter ages, wherein 
men have learned to eſtimate the goodneſs of a reli- 
gion by its cheapneſs; and who think every thing 
waſted that is employed in the ſervice of God, but 
nothing too good or grand for themſelves, however 
extravagant or profuſe the expences be. But will 
God accept of words or compliments (which the 
moſt covetous may be as liberal of as the moſt reli- 
gious) as a teſtimony of honour, when every thing 
valuable is withheld ? Or can we teſtify the ſince- 
rity of that profound reſpect, which as creatures we 
owe to the Almighty Creator and Governour of the 
world, by words or thoughts only, when he has 
bountifully given us ſo many other things where- 
with to honour him and his ſervice ? There is there- 
fore good ſenſe as well as piety in David's prayer at 
the dedication of his own and the peoples offerings 
for the building and ſervice of the Temple, 1 Chron. 
XX1X. 11. & ſeg. This is all the anſwer I ſhall give 
to this ſingular notion at preſent, ſince the reaſons 
tor the divine inſtitution of animal ſacrifices will 
come more properly into our third Book, when we 
enquire into the ſtate of Religion and Morals in the 
Antediluvien World. ; 15 

Two things J have here endeavoured to defend in 
oppoſition to the opinion of ſome learned men. The 
firſt that animal food was not eaten by the Antedilu- 
ans, at leaſt by the race of Seth and other pious 
lons of Adam, th proof of this I have given a rea- 


fon why, though the deſcendants of Cain ſhould 5 : 


have made bold to tranſgreſs the law of their focd, 

yet the poſterity of Seth and others would not “. 

But 2dly, I have ſhewed that no animal food was 
C104 | | 
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eaten by Noah and his family during their years 
confinement in the Ark *, becauſe there was no pro 
viſion made for it, ſince every living creature that 
was taken into the Ark was ordered to be brought 
forth when the Flood was over +, it was not eaten 
by them, becauſe the grant was not made them till 
——. the F lood. And this I think is full to the 
"i" | SD 
Pe The ſecond i is, that yet e animal 
ſacrifices were of Divine Inſtitution from the begin: 
ning. In proof of this the ſacrifices of Cain and 
Abel, the one accepted, the other rejected is an ar- 
ument of ſome weight. 2. I have ſhewn that the 
diſtinction between animals clean and unclean before 
the Flood ſolely reſpected ſacrifices and not meats. 
This diſtinction 1s firſt mentioned, when animals 
were to be taken into the Ark. Again it is obſerved 
by Noah in his firſt ſacrifice who offered of every clean 
beaſt and of every clean fowl, and 3dly when the grant 
of animal food is given there is not a ſyllable of this 
diſtinction with reſpect to meats but the contrary. 
Now if the diſtinction between clean and unclean at 
this time, ſolely reſpected facrifices, who ſhould 
make this diſtinction, man or God? He that had 
offended and was the guilty perſon, or He that was 
to be propitiated? Reaſon will ſurely convince us 
that it was God who appointed the mode of worſhip 
and wade the diſtinction. A worſhip acceptable to 
God from ſinners and offenders muſt be appointed 
by God, and could never be left to the inventions 


of men, who could not in their caſe know in what 


manner the offended Deity was to be approached or 
appeaſed without his ſpecial direction, as a ground 


of their FAITH in their addreſtes to the infinite, 


Zeing; and this I take it, is alſo fully to the point. 


But now in an Enquiry after Truth I muſt not 
conceal 2n argument that may be brought againſt 


— 
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cke firſt of theſe points, though I have not ſeen it 
urged 


of the race of Cain, was the father of ſuch as dwelt in 
tents, and have cattle, that is, he taught men to erect 
tents or build cotts in the fields for the better ma- 
nagement of herds of cattle, and keeping them to- 
gether. Here the queſtion is, whether the race of 
Cain (in whom the corruption of the old world be- 
gan) could offer ſacrifice, after he was baniſhed from 
the place of worſhip, and of Divine acceptance? If 
not, what uſe had they for keeping cattle unleſs. it 
was for food? I confeſs, I am of opinion that Cain 
could not offer ſacrifice after his baniſhment, for 
which I ſhall give my reaſon in another place, at leaſt 
not for a long time, though he might (if truly pe- 
nitent for his crime) have been allowed that privi- 
ledge aiterwards ;z but of this we can be at no cer- 
tainty, having no light to guide us in our ſearch 
here. But 2. Many uſes might be made of cattle, 
both alive and dead though they were not eaten, 


s 
. 
. 
5 
l 
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their ſkins and horns ; as is the practice of the Spa- 
nards at Buenos-Ayres, who made a great traffick of 
the ſkins of Buffalces, though they eat not the fleſh, 
but leave the carcaſſes to be devoured by the wild 
beaſts and ravenous birds, which happens in a very 
ſhort time. But it may be objected that © if this was 
« all the uſe which thoſe Autediluviaus of the race 
of Cain made of the cattle, there was no need of 


that purpoſe ? ” The different circumſtances of 
times and perſons will ſhew that that might be ne- 
cellary in one caſe which was not in the other. In 
America the natives lived then at many hundred miles 
diſtance, till they were civilized by the Miſſionaries, 
and brought to live in ſociety and community, | 
nearer to the Sparrerds. Theſe again were but few, 

e living 


by any one, and it is this. It is ſaid (in Gen. 
iv. 20.) that Jabal the ſon of that Lamech who was 


252, alive, for carriages and burdens &c. dead, for 


e herding them, and erecting tents in the fields for. 
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living about the ſea-coafts, and the country abend 


un-inhabited, fo that the cattle were no man's pro- 
with But it might be far otherwiſe in the Ante. 


ian world in the time of Jabal, According to 
the ordinary and regular courſe of nature, Jabal who 
was the ſeventh from Adam by Cain, might be born 
about the year 976, and he might be 300 years old 
ere this improvement of erecting tents in the fields 
was made, which brings us to the year of the world 


1,276. Now by our ſecond Table it appears that 


before that year mankind was increaſed to above 
104 millions; or if Jabal may be ſupoſed 400 years 
old before this invention, which is no unreaſonable 
ſuppoſition, then was mankind increaſed to above 
419 millions, ſo that by that time and even before, 
it would be neceſſary to have both lands, cattle and 
flocks in property to avoid contentions and quarrels; 
and Jabal's invention of erecting tents and cotts in 
the fields was a good improvement and highly con- 
venient. But flocks and herds might be of great 
ſervice to mankind though their fleſh was not eaten, 
for another reaſon which I am now to mention. 

I have ſometimes thought that mankind, though 


they had not yet the grant of animal food, might 


nevertheleſs uſe the milk of animals, and this in 
truth ſeemed neceſſary to them. Milk was their 
firſt nouriſhment while they were babes, and that 


during five years, which I have ſhewed to be the 


time of nurſing in thoſe early days, nor could a 


longer time be well allowed, as mankind was to be 
| propagated, and the whole earth to be peopled. 
When they were weaned, they were yet but in an in- 


fant ſtate, and milk ſtill the moſt proper nouriſh- 
ment for them for many years after, and there was 
an eaſy and natural tranſition from Breaſt milk to the 
milk of cows, ſheep, goats or other animals. This 
might have been intimated to Adam, after the 
Fall upon the birth of his children, or if you will, 
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it might be virtually included in that dominion 
which was at firſt given to man over all the other 


creatures, many of which in this caſe were of great 


ſervice to him. There is no expreſs mention of this 
it is true; no more is there of many other things re- 
lating to that old world. For inſtance, in all the 
account of the Antediluvians there is no mention of 
prayer; but can we therefore think that holy and 
righteous men never prayed to God in all that time? 
Moſes gives us an account of the Creation of our 
world, of the animals, and laſtly of man male and 
female, of Paradiſe and the ſtate of Innocence, of the 


Tempter, of the tranfgreſſion and Fall of our firſt 
Parents, and thereby the introduction of natural and 


moral evil into the world, (whereas before, all things 
were good and the generations of the world were health- 
ful) of the judgment paſt on all the offenders, and 
of God's great mercy in admitting man to a ſtate of 
penitence, with the intimation or promiſe of a Re- 


| deemer to come, (to keep up their hopes) who 


ſhould give them at laſt the victory over their enemy: 
that had deceived them; of the mode of worſhip 
eſtabliſhed for ſinners in their addreſſes to the Divine 
Majeſty, of the cauſe of the ſeparation of the firſt 
ſon of Adam and his poſterity from the others, of the 
univerſal corruption which men fell into at laſt, 
which brought the Flood upon the world of the ungodly 
anddeſtroyed them all, of a remnant both of men and 
animals ſaved in the Ark for the peopling and'reple- 
niſhing the earth again, of whom all the nations in- 
the world are deſcended, and finally of the time or 
number of years which elapſed from the Creation to 
the Deluge. All theſe were facts highly convenient 
and proper for all mankind to know to the end of 
the world ; but almoſt all other things, which might 
ſerve rather for curioſity than real uſe are paſſed over 
in ſilence, though ſome of them may yet be diſco- 
vered by reaſon from the analogy of nature, when 
there 
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156 As Enquiry into the Truth and 
there is occaſion to illuſtrate the works of God or his 


Providence over mankind. ee 
Now if the milk of animals was in uſe beer the 


Flood, as for the reaſon given it ſeems highly proba- 


ble, then was it of great ſervice not only to children: 
and young folks, but would alſo be to aged perſons*, 


and might be neceſſary beſides in many caſes. Here 


then we have another reaſon for men's early keeping 
flocks of ſheep, and herds of cattle, beſides the ne- 
ceſſity of them for ſacrifices and for cloathing, 


namely the great uſe they were of to themſelves on 


account of their mk. And therefore, as I have 


faid at the beginning, that I ſaw no great reaſon to 


allow that even the race of Cain did feed on animal 
fleſh, fo now, I think, I may ſay that they had no 
occaſion, and that there is no reaſon to believe that 
animal tood was at all eaten by mankind before the 
Deluge. And as ancient tradition had preſerved 
ſome 1 memory of the way of life in the firſt ages of 
the world, which we noted before, viz. that the 
firſt men lived on the plants and fruits of the earth, 

ſo likewiſe it was believed that at the ſame time they 


lived alſo on milks, as appears by thoſe two lines of 


Ovid. 


Lacke mero veteres uf 7 memorantur, S berbis ; 3 


Sonte ſua, ſiquas terra ferebat, at. Lib. 4. 


But though I have here and in one or two places 
more quoted Ovid and Virgil for the tradition of the 
food and ſtature of mankind in the firſt ages of the 


world, yet I believe their veteres will reach no higher 


than the firſt Poſidiluvians; for as to the Anteailu- . 


* The time of oblation of the child, and of the TRY of 


the diet of the old man, is moſt certainly indicated by the begin- 
ning and ceaſing of the uſe of teeth. Milk is fit for babes bcfore 


their teeth come, and old men when their teeth decay agam 


become frch as have need of milk and not of ſtrong wee 


Sies Fortraiture of old Age. | | : 
vient 
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dans, they and all their works periſned in the De- 
luge, Sub illo (Noe) omnia retro opera quieverunt per 
diluvinm,- as St. Ferome expreſſes it, and all of that 
world was forgotten in after ages, except what was 
preſerved by Moſes, from whoſe writings ancient 
authors might borrow what they relate of that firſt 
world. But though this be the truth of the matter, 
it is ſo far from invalidating what J have ſaid of the 
food of mankind before the Flood, that it is the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation of it. For why. did men in 
the firſt ages after the Flood, live on vegetables, fruits 


and white meats; but becauſe that was the food of FE 


thoſe, who came out of the firſt world, who ſtil 


| continued the fame and brought up their children 
with it. And though the grant of animal food was 


given immediately after the Flood, yet is it very 
probable that neither Noah nor his ſons &c. made 
uſe of it. 1. Becauſe they had not been uſed to it, 
and did not want it, the earth bringing forth plenty 
enough for the ſmall number of mankind in the firſt 

es. 2. Becauſe of the few creatures that were 
preſerved in the Ark, two only of each kind of the 
Unclean, and ſeven of the Clean. Had they pre- 
{ently fallen to feed on either of them, the brood. 


had been ſoon diminiſhed, nor had there been ſuf- 


ficient for weekly ſacrifices. And therefore the grant 
of animal food did not ſo much reſpect the firſt as 
future ages, when mankind would be increaſed and 
neceſſity would compel them to make uſe of the li- 
berty given; and in truth in many hot climates 
there is but little anima] food eaten to this day, in 


reſpect of what is uſed in colder climates, where it 
is more neceſſary. | 


The ſame I ſay as to the much larger ſtature of 
human bodies, verified by the bodies or bones dug 
up in after ages. Theſe cannot be ſuppoſed the bo- 


dies of the Antediluvians, but of thoſe who died after 
the Flocd ; and why are they found of fo much 


larger 
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larger ſize than men can meaſure at preſent, AY 
they are the offspring of thoſe who came out of the 


firſt world, who were men of like or larger ſtat 
This Enquiry into the firſt food of mankind;:the 


2 


Reader, I hope, will perceive has not been in Vain, 
ſince from thence we have been able to illuſtrate ſome 

ints of importance. And from hence we have 
r that the whole food of mankind before the 


Flood conſiſted of vegetables, fruits, corn and the 


milk of animals. Nor was this a ſcanty proviſion, 
conſidering the great fertility of that primitive earth, 
ſince from theſe | they might make a great variety of 
dainty diſhes, as we ſhall have occation to _— 


* ae place. 
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of the State and Confitution of the "ry Barth 
end its fertility both . and after the Full 


4 2 , 


HOUGH in the preceding Section I has 
| appointed man, of ve- | 
1 fruits, corn and milk, was ample provi- 


ſhewed that the foo 


ion for his ſuſtenance, yet as I have made it appa- 


rent, that mankind was increaſed to an imme 


multitude before the Deluge, and alſo that the bo- 
dies of men that were to laſt 8 or goo years, and 
their larger ſtature would require a much greater 
quantity of food for nouriſhment than is neceſſary 
at preſent, I muſt now endeavour to ſhew how the 
Antediluvian earth was able to maintain that prodi- 
gious number of men and animals, that 5 the 
courſe of nature and regular proceſſion of increaſe, 
there would be upon it. 

That the earth in its Virgin ſtate, as it came out 
of the hands of its Maker, adorned and N 
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with all that variety of flowers and herbage, planes 
and trees of different fruits or verdure, was exceed- 


ing fertile as well as beautiful to the eye, will not, I 


thinks: be in the leaſt doubted, but how long it con- 
tinued: in this -glorious ſtate is the queſtion, or 
whether it might not ſuffer ſome alteration and 
change upon man's tranſgreſſion may ſeem to admit 


of no queſtion. For though the earth itſelf was in 


no fault, as not being capable of any, yet man, to 
whom it was given for an habitation, was in a v 

great one; and therefore it may be well ſuppoſed, 
that that earth which was made for man innocent 
and obedient to the laws of his maker, would not 
continue ſuch to man guilty of tranſgreſſion and 


nan offender. Since its good or bad ſtate depended 
wholly on the pleaſure of him that gave it a being; 


and in puniſhment of man's offence, its firſt ferti- 
lity and beauty might be diminiſhed ; of which 


the earth itſelf would be wholly inſenſible, being in- 
animate and brute matter, but man would be very 


ſenſible to his great grief and ſorrow. In this point 
however authors are not all agreed.  * 27 

That a very great change indeed happened to the 
earth at the Deluge is agreed on all hands, but in 2 
very different manner and to quite different purpoſes. 


Thoſe who maintain the much greater fertility of 


the Antediluvian earth than of the preſent, do hold, 
that the curſe upon the ground pronounced after the 
tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, did not take place 
in any great meaſure till the Deluge, by which it 


ſuffered a great change, and was made far leſs fer- 
tile than before. Others again, and thoſe of great 


learning and eminent ſtation are of a contrary opi- 
nion. They think that the curſe pronounced after 


the Fall, took immediate hold of the earth and ſub- 
ſiſted in its rigour till the Deluge, which was the 


completion of the curſe, and that after the Deluge 
the earth was bleſſed to Noah, and reſtored to its firſt 
8 4 fertility. 
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fertility.” Theſe opinions are directly oppoſite, che 


firſt being that the Deluge was the i/4120n of the 
curſe, the other that it was the completion of it, and 
as both of them endeavoured to ſupport their aſfer- 
tions with reaſon, it will be the more needful as well 
as require the more accurate ſearch to come at the 
truth of the matter, which is neceſſarily connected 
with our preſent ſubject. The Scriptures are the 
only writings that can give us any light into this 
matter, and *tis upon ſuch paſſages as we find there 
relating to it, that we muſt form our hes 
which we ſhall now produce in their order. 
1. In the firſt place then, after the dry land ap- 
peared and was furniſhed with graſs, herbs, trees &. 
it is ſaid Gen. i. 12. that God ſato that it was good; 


and again, v. 31. And God ſaw every thing that he bad 


made and behold it was very good, that is, exceeding 
fruitful and beautiful, and anſwerable to the ends for 
which he had thus furniſhed the earth, viz, for the 
plentiful nouriſhment and ſupport both of the ani- 
mals and of man, who was bleſſed and commanded 
to be fruitful and multiply and repleniſh the earth; 

for the Almighty Creator. deals not his bounty with 
a niggardly hand, but liberally and plentifully. And 
in this abundant plenty and richneſs of its produt- 
tions the earth had continued, had man abode in his 
Innocence, but that upon man's tranſgreſſion it 


would not probably remain as before. Accordingly 


in the ſentence paſſed 2. It is ſaid Curſed is the ground 
or thy fake ® (not for its own) in ſorrow ſhult thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life, thorus alſo and thiſiles 


Hall it bring for T; to thee, and thou ſhalt eat the herb 


of the field, in the feweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread 
till thou return unto the ground ----Therefore the Lord 


fent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till or culti- 


vate the ground from wience he wes taken $. * ow 
* z, Tubs iger; 08 EX. 

+ Gen. wi. 17, 18, 19. Gen. 23. 
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Certainty of the Mofaic Deluge; 16r.. 
rom this it would appear that the ground imme- + 
diately felt the effect of the curſe pronounced,” But 
we may obſerve that as the penalty annexed to the 
law of the forbidden fruit was this, in the day thou 
teſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die, or rather dying thou 
halt die, that is, become mortal, which I take to be 
the true meaning (for had the former been the true 
{enſe of the words, then death muſt have been im- 
mediately inflicted on our firſt parents) and there- 
fore though by their tranſgreſſion they forfeited their 
immortality and former happy condition, and that the 
ſentence of death hung over their heads, and might 
be inflicted at any time, yet it pleaſed God to pro- 
long their lives above 900 years, in order to make 
good that which God had primarily deſigned, that 
they ſhould increaſe and multiply and fill the 
earth. So in like manner though the earth lay un- 
der the ſentence of the curſe inſtead of that benedic- 
tion given it at firſt, yet the execution of that ſen- 
tence might in a great meaſure bre or ſuf-⸗ 
pended till men's ſins became ripe for judgment, 
when it would be inflicted fully; even as in ſeveral 
caſes ſince, we find that judgments have been ſuſ- 
pended ſeveral years after they have been perempto- 
nly denounced. Beſides as the ſentence here paſſed 
upon man reſpected not himſelf only but all his po- 
ſterity, ſo the curſe pronounced on the earth for his 
lake, might reſpect not ſo much that preſent as fu- 
ture ages, when tranſgreſſions were multiplied. But 
jet that ſome change did happen to the earth, or 
that the firſt benediction given to it was in ſome 
meaſure withdrawn ſeems apparent from the conſt- 
deration of the ſeveral parts of tae ſentence paſſed, 
I. In the feeat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread. Here 
the labour of tilling or cultivating the ground was 
aid upon man, to which he was not ſubjected before, 
mough he lived not in idleneſs even in his Innocence, 
having the trees of the garden to prune and dreſs and 
| M to 
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to keep the whole in order and beauty, which a luxy. 


riant fecundity would require. 2. He was driven 
out of Paradiſe. He had no longer the delicious and 
fragrant fruits of Paradiſe for his food, but was ty 
eat the herb of the field, or what grew on the com- 
mon earth, where the repetition of thoſe words thy 
ſhalt eat the herb of the field upon this important oc- 
caſion ſhews clearly that no animal food was then 

anted to man, being it ſeems not yet neceſſary for 
his ſuſtenance. But 3. That which was further 
added to his food, beſides the herb of the field, was 
bread produced by the culture of the earth and 
man's labour, and 4. Notwithſtanding his culture 
of the earth, it ſhould bring forth other things than 


he wanted for his nouriſhment, thorns alſo and thiſtle 
ſhall it bring forth to thee, not that theſe were noy 


firſt created, but as the earth brought forth every 
herb and plant that was made, in luxuriant plenty, 
ſo ſhould it alſo theſe, which he ſtood not in need 
of, but would increaſe his labour and toil in clear- 
ing the ground of them. Hence I ſay it ſeems ap- 
parent, that the firſt benediction of the earth was 
in ſome meaſure withdrawn, becauſe what the earth 
brought forth of itſelf and without culture which 
was firſt given to man for food, was not now ſuff- 
cient for that purpoſe, as wanting much of thoſe 
rich juices and ſubſtantial nouriſhment which it be- 
fore afforded, and therefore bread was added which 
thenceforth became the chief aff and ſupport if 
hife, ; be 

| 2. After Cain's murder of his brother Abel it 1s 
ſaid ----And thou art curſed from the earth, which hat) 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's Blood from thy 
Band, when thou tilleft the ground, it ſhall not hen: 
forth yield unto thee her ftrength----- In the firſt ſen. 
tence paſſed, Adam was not curſed, but the ground 


for his ſake ; but here the curſe is firſt laid on Cat 


himſelf, and then on the ground, becauſe his in 
2 was 
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was wilful and deliberate and a high offence both 
againſt God and his poor brother. Here the firſt 
benediction is further withdrawn (the ground ſhall 
net yield unto thee ber ſtrength) not indeed from the 
' whole earth, but from that part of it only which 
Cain was to inhabit, by which the culture of the 
earth would become more toilſome and laborious to 
him and his poſterity, than it was to the reſt of the 
ſons of Adam. CTR. | | 

4. And He (Lamech) called his name Noah, ſay- 
ing, this ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our work and 
toil of our hands, becauſe of the ground which the Lord 
hath curſed. This text is the hinge of the Contro- 
| verſy, but before we conſider it as a prophecy, it 
| may not be improper previouſly to ſhew that what- 
ever the ſtate of the earth at that time might be as 
to fertility, man's life was then become truly toil- 
ſome and laborious on ſeveral accounts; as 

1. From the ſtate and condition of the earth itſelf. 
For ſeveral ages after the Creation the number of 
mankind was but ſmall and could occupy but a ſmall 
part of the earth. In the mean time the earth would 
be overgrown with graſs, plants, ſhrubs and trees, 
all which man would have to root up and clear the 
ground of, that he might cultivate it for the pro- 
duction of corn, now become neceſſary for his ſuſte- 
nance ; and the more fertile and luxuriant the earth 
was, the greater would his labour and toil be. And 
thus our firſt planters in America found it, where 
their firſt and greateſt labour was and is ſtill to clear 
= EY the woods &c. before it can be fit for 
Culture. | | | 

2. If man's ſtature before the Flood was larger 
than it is now viz. of 10 or 12 foot, as we have 
given reaſons to believe; and if the culture of the 
earth was alſo by the hand only as there is reaſon to 
think ; the plough being an invention after the Flood, 
and not neceſſary before, for a reaſon that will be 

* given. 


164 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
given. The culture of the earth by the hand only, 
to men of great ſtature would make it very labo- 
rious, though they were not obliged to dig ſo deep 
as we do now. 1 N 
3. Before the days of Lamech they had dug into 
the bowels of the earth for bra/5 and iron and per. 
haps other metals, gold and ſilver; but as the two 
firſt were of the greateſt uſe to mankind in facilitat- 
ing the culture of the earth, they would uſe all di- 
ligence to procure them: Now the digging for braſ 
and iron would be as laborious then as it is now, 
only their greater ſtrength making ſome difference, 
4. At the time of Noah's birth mankind was 
greatly multiplied. According to the Chronology 
in the LXX which I take to be the true, Noah was 
born in the year of the world 1656. Now by our 
ſecond table it appears, that the number of men 


born into the world in the year 1620 was 53, 687 | 


millions and more. Before that year all that were 
born in the firſt ſeven hundred years would be dead, 
but all that were born after the year 800 might be 
alive; and though it be not neceſſary to deduct one 
half for that ſum mentioned for deaths, caſualties 
and deficiencies, yet for arguments ſake we ſhall al- 
low that one half would be the ſum total that were 
alive; there will then be 26, 843 millions and above; 
and becauſe in our former computation we have 
abated one half again, we ſhall do the ſame here, 
and ſuppoſe there were no more than 13, 421 mil 
lions, ninety-ſeven thouſand and eight hundred of 
mankind upon upon the earth about the time of 
Noah's birth. Now thirteen thouſand, four hun- 


dred and twenty-one millions 1s a prodigious num- 
ber, and as the number of mankind increaſed, ſo 
would the greatneſs of their labour increaſe to. pro- 
cure bread tor all of them, for men of ſuch large bo- 
dies and ſtomachs proportionable. 


5 . Before 
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53. Before the birth of Noah there were probably 
Giants in the earth, whoſe prodigious ſtature mak- 
ing them much more unfit for-the culture of the 
earth, and yet at the ſame time their huge bodies re- 
quiring a much greater quantity of food for their 
nouriſhment, they would chiefly live by ſpoil and 
rapine, which would ſtill make the lives of other 
men more laborious and ſlaviſh, and might be one 
means of driving men to the furthermoſt parts of 


the earth to avoid their depredatins, Add to all 


this | = 
6. That by the time of Noa#'s birth, all the! 
animals would be increaſed to a prodigious number 
which notwithſtanding all the care and precaution 
that men could uſe, would devour a good deal of 
the fruits of their labours. From all which conſi- 
derations it appears that man's life was at that time 
very laborious, how great ſoever the fertility of the 
earth might be. FP: Us 
We come now to conſider the import of Lamech's 
ſpeech as it was prophetical by the name he gave his 
lon and the reaſon annexed. This ſame ſhall comfort 
us concerning our work and toil of our hands, becauſe of 
the ground which the Lord hath curſed. Now though 
| the Septuagint, Philo Judæus, St. Ferome and our 
Ainſworth derive the name Noe from a verb, that 
lignifies reſt and not comfort, this ſame ſhall make us 
reſt from the work and toil of our hands, yet there is 
no great matter in this, becauſe in ſo far as he gave 
them reſt, he brought them comfort, though it had 
been better to have kept to the true meaning of 
the word. The queſtion then is, what Lamech 
might mean by that 7 which his ſon Noah was 
to give mankind from the work and toil of their 
bands, becauſe of the ground which the Lord had 
bo·¶ e,, If we take St. Ferome's reaſon for the 
name given, the queſtion will ſoon be decided 
| M 3 | for 
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and from the Earth. 
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for according to him “ it reſpects not the time to 


come but the time paſt, for that becauſe in his 


« days all former works ſhould ceaſe or reſt for 
c ever by the Deluge he therefore had the name 
C Noe (which ſignifies reſt) given him.“ In this 
ſenſe indeed the words are both true and prophetical, 
foretelling both the deſtruction of mankind that was 
to come in his ſon's days, and the ceaſing or reſt 
from all former works and labours upon the face of 
the earth. But yet I do not take this to be the true 
import of Lamech's words. For we may obſerve 
that Enoch who was 2 prophet, as we learn from 


St. Jude, named his ſon Metbuſclas or Aethuſhelach, | 


which according to Ainſworth implies, He dieth and 


the dart cometh, that is, the dart of God's judgment 


on a wicked world. For Methuſe/ab died in the year 
of the Flood, and as ſoon as he died, i. e. in that 
year, the world was deſtroyed by the Flood. Now 
Lamech the ſon of Methuſelah could not be ignorant 
of the import of his father's name, and therefore to 
have called his ſon by the name of Noah for the rea- 
ſon given by St. Jerome was only actum agere, to 
foretell that which was foretold before by his grand- 
father Enoch; whereas it is more reaſonable to think 


it would import ſomething more or beſides, not yet 


foretold. And therefore if we conſider only the 


literal ſenſe and meaning of the words, they imply 


a bleſſing that was to accrue to mankind by his ſon 
Neah, by which the labour and toil of men would 
be very much alleviated, as it happened by the grant 
of animal food to him after the Deluge, which very 

2 Et vocavit nomen ejus Noe, dicens, iſte requieſcere 
nos faciet ab operibus noſtris. Noe requies interpretatur. Ab eo 
igitur, quod ſub illo omnia retro opera, quieverunt per diluvium, 
appellatus eſt requies. The LX X ſeems to favour this opinion of 
St. Ferom. Obllos Navamatou i ano Twy ef muy R and 
ro d Twv Neο,t⁰Iα⁰να,, x al Th; Vis. -A 70 1g 55 


much 
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much lightened man's labour, ſince a great part of 


| his food, fleſh and ſiſb comes to him with little la- 


bour, and without the toil of tilling the ground for 
it. Not that I think that either Enoch or Lamech 


knew that mankind was to be deſtroyed by a Flood 


of waters, no, nor even Noah himſelf till he re- 
ceived the command to build the Ark. Their pro- 
phecies were only general. But here lies the diffe- 
rence between the prophecy of Enoch and that of La- 


| mech. Enoch's was only a prophecy of deſtruction 
to mankind for their wickedneſs without any glimpſe 


of hope implied in it; but Lamech's implied indeed 
the ſame deſtruction to come, but contained beſides 
the hope of a bleſſing to come by his ſon's piety, 
though he might not know what the particular bleſ- 
ſing was, his prophecy being only, as I ſaid, general. 
But neither do] take this to be the full import of 
Lamech's prophecy. The great prophecy and pro- 
miſe upon which the faith and hope, of mankind de- 
pended, was not yet fulfilled viz. That the ſeed of 
the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent”s head who had de- 
ceived our firſt parents. Eve probably imagined ſhe 
had got this ſeed when ſhe had brought forth Cain, 
I have gotten a man from the Lord, or as the LXX 
has it, I have gotten a man by the Lord, meaning that 
man who was to give them the victory over their 
enemy, but how miſerably was ſhe deceived, when 


Inſtead of that bleſſed ſeed ' ſhe expected, her ſon 


proved to be the child of the Devil, and murthered 
his brother to her great ſorrow and woe? But this 
firſt prophecy being not yet fulfilled, and the world's 
deſtruction foretold, Lamech's prophecy implying a 
bleſſing to come to mankind by his fon Neeh did 
alſo virtually contain the hope of this firſt deſirable 
promiſe, and that though mankind was to be de- 
ſtroyed for their wickedneſs as by Enoch's prophecy, 
yet his ſon Noah was to continue the race and bring a 


bleſſing with him to it, out of whoſe loyns was to 
| M4 come 
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come the man by the Lord who ſhould break the fer. 
pent's head, and give mankind the victory. What. 


ever was the literal meaning of Lemech's proph 

this was certainly implied in it, and by clear conſe. 
quence deducible from it, fo that the faith and hope 
of mankind relying on the firſt prophecy were ſtil 
kept alive. And thus was the firſt promiſe made to 


our firſt parents continued to mankind, and till ta 
be made good.in due time, though the world's de- 


ſtruction had been foretold by Enoch. So that this 


our interpretation is ſo far from making a gap in the 


chain of prophecies, that it ſhews a moſt gracious 
renewal of the firſt grand prophecy and promiſe, at 
a time when it was exceedingly wanted to keep up 
the faith of Lamech, Methuſelab and other righteous 
perſons, (of whom there might be many {till living, 
it being yet 600 years to the Flood) as alſo of the 


O | : 
patriarchs and other righteous men after it. 


5. Aﬀer Noah had offered his ſacrifice, The Lond | 
ſaid in his heart, I will not again curſe the ground am 


more for man's ſake, for the imagination of man's heart 


is evil from his youth *, neither will I again ſmite am 


more 


* Our laſt Tranſlators often put in the margin that reading 
which affords the moit commodious ſenſe. _ For the imagination 
of mun's heart is evil from his youth. The relative particle for 
ſhould render the reaſon of the determination, but it appears an 
odd reaſon that God ſhould determine not to curſe the ground 


again, becauſe the imagination of man's heart was evil from his 


youth. 'This would rather ſeem a reaſon why God ſhould not 
determine as he did, ſince the evil imaginations of mens hearts 
from their youth might in time increaſe to the ſame pitch of 
wickedneſs (as in truth they have done and to greater) and fo 
merit the ſame deſtruction. But now if we read the words as in 
the margin. { wwill not any more curſe the ground for man's ſale, 
Ar toys T c , LXX) the" the imagination of man's heart 
be evil from his youth, they afford this ſenſe, That tho* God knew 
that the imagination of man's heart was and would be evil from 
his youth, yet he determined not to deſtroy world again by 
a flood of waters, as it would not conſiſt with the divine oeco- 


nomy for the redemption of mankind ; but that the world ſhould 


continue 


ad - od. FU 1 1 1 * — 
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more every living thing as I have* : while the earth re- 
 maineth, ſeed time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer 
and winter, and day and night . ſhall not ceaſe f. But 
neither will this ſentence I fear enable us to decide 
the queſtion, ſince the firſt part of it may be inter- 
preted to the advantage of either fide, thus 1. If the 
Deluge was the completion of the curſe, then theſe 
words naturally imply a bleſſing, and that the earth 
ſhould not any more bear the like curſe, But 2. If 
the Deluge was the infliction of the curſe in its full 
rigour, which would inevitably make a great change 
in the ſurface of the earth, then, it ſhould no more 
be curſed in that manner ſo as to deſtroy every liv- 
ing thing that was upon it, as had now been done; 
notwithſtanding that God foreſaw that the imagination 
of man's heart would ſtill be evil from his youth, Nei- 
ther will the latter part of the ſentence neceſſarily 
imply that there had been no regular ſeaſons in the 
Antediluwvian earth, but this rather. 1. That there 
had been theſe different viciſſitudes of ſeed-time and 
harveſt, ſummer and winter before the Flood. 
2. That during the continuance of the Flood they 
had ceaſed, and 3. that they ſhould ceaſe no more in 


like manner while the earth remained. | 

6. And God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto 
them, be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, 
and the fear of you and the dread of you ſhall be upon 
every beaſt of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, 
and upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all 
the ffhes of the ſea, into your hands are they delivered, 
every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, even 


continue with the ſame viciſſitude of ſeaſons as before till the ge- 
neral conflagration, which was to be the laſt, as the Deluge was 
the firſt luſtration of the world. | | 

* Neither wwill I again ſmite auy more every living thing as J 
bave done. This I think is a clear proof, that every living thing 
upon the earth, both men and animals were deſtroyed by the 


* 
* * 


Flood, except thoſe preſerved in the Ark. LE 
EEE 


„ 


as 
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as the green herb have I given you all things; but f 


with the life thereof ſhall you not cat. Now here. 
1. God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, as he had at firſt 
bleſſed Adam. 2. They were commanded to be fruit- 
ful and multiply and repleniſh the earth, the ſame as 
was enjoined to Adam and Eve. 3. The dominion 
over all the other creatures was given them, not 
in the ſame words, but in as full and expreſs terms. 


4. The grant of animal food was given, every 
moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you; and 


here firſt given, even as the green herb have I given 
you all things: This ſurely implies that the green 
herb (by which all things that ſpring out of the 
earth are underſtood) was all they had before, but 


now they were to eat of every living thing alſo, 
which is further confirmed by what was forbidden 


in it, but fleſb with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof ſhall you not eat; for had mankind been al- 
lowed animal food beiore, we ſhould certainly have 
heard of this condition here annexed, as well then 
as now, ſince whatever reaſon there was for this 


prohibition (which we ſtay not to enquire in this 


place) the ſame was as neceſſary before as now. But 
then here is no expreſs mention made of the earth's 
greater or leſſer fertility which might determine the 
point in queſtion. The ſame bleſſings indeed are 
renewed to Noah and his ſons as were firſt given to 
Adam, becauſe as Adam was the parent of mankind 


in the firſt world, ſo were they of this ſecond 3 but 


that is all, the reſt we are left to collect from cir- 


cumſtances. Now from this circumſtance of the 


addition of animal food, I collect that the earth 
would not be near ſo fertile and abundant in her 
productions as ſhe was before the Flood. For why 


was this additional food now firſt granted but be- 


cauſe it became neceſſary ? It is not likely it would 
have been given without neceſſity, and whence did 


Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


| _ hit 
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that neceſſity ariſe but from this? That the earth 
alter the Flood would neither yield that luxuriant 
| abundance which it did before, nor yet would its 


A 


7 


oO SBA 


man, which they did formerly *. Thus did the 
goodneſs of God by a natural gradation provide for 
the ſuſtenance of man, as occaſion or neceſſity re- 
quired. ' 1. In the ſtate of Innocence the food ap- 
pointed him was that which the earth produced 


riſhing and ſtrengthning in its virgin ſtate that they 
were abundantly ſufficient for his maintenance, eſpe- 
cially the fruits of Paradiſe where he was placed. 
2. After the Fall when God withdrew in part his 
bleſſing from the earth, ſo that the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions thereof were become leſs nutritive than be- 
fore, bread was added, to be produced by man's la- 


| wr 
ot 


nr 


c 


Flood, when the earth (from a natural reaſon to be 
given) would become ſtill leſs fertile, and her pro- 
ductions alſo leſs nutritive than before it, animal 
food was then added, and now man had all given 
him that could naturally contribute to his ſupport 
and maintenance. And in this laſt additional grant, 
the wiſdom of God is apparent as well as his good- 
neſs. Would men make uſe of all thoſe things which 
God has given,them for tood, they would not want 
ſo often as they have done, but when they negle& 
or deſpiſe one or other of them, they greatly ſuffer, 
as in America, where the natives are too lazy to till 
the ground for corn, and the moſt of what they have 
to live on are the beaſts they take in hunting; or in 
many parts of the Eaſt-Indies where many will not 


2 


niter a greater abundance than it had bet ore, and leait of all to 


cat 


productions yield that nouriſnment and ſtrength to 


without his labour, which productions were ſo nou- 


bour and culture of the earth. And 3. After the 


_ I The uſe of ficſh after the Flood was granted rather to ſupply 
neceſſity, when the Flood had weake ned che earth, tuan to mi- 


latisfy the greedy and curious appctites of more than beaſtly 
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true they not only cultivate the earth with great in- 
duſtry but eat every thing that is eatable, and yet 
are often expoſed to famine, ſometimes for want of 
rain, but more frequently by inundations of the ri- 
vers ; but the main reaſon of that is, that the coun- 
try is overſtockedwith inhabitants, there being at 
leaſt double the number of people, than the land is 


able to maintain ; and was it not from the great plen- 


ty of #/þ in their rivers and ſeas, half the kingdom 


would ſtarve. And was this laſt proviſion of food 


duly taken care of, as the ſeas and rivers in almoſt 
all places yield abundance of it, men might be much 
better ſtocked with food in the winter than they com- 
monly are. | 4 
Fheſe are all the Paſſages in Moſes which have 
any relation to the ſubject in hand; but there is one 
paſſage in the New Teſtament which may caſt ſome 
further light on it. They are the words of Jeſus in 
Luke xvii. 26.. And as it was in the days of Noe, 
&« ſo ſhall it be alſo in the days of the Son of Man; 
ce they did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, until the day that 
« Ne entered into the Ark, and the flood came 
& and deſtroyed them all: Likewiſe alſo as it was 
in the days of Lot, they did ear, they drank, 
„they bought, they ſold, they planted, they 
«© builded, but the ſame day that Lot went out 
of Sodom it rained fire and brimſtone from Hea- 
ven and deſtroyed them all.“ Now as the ſame 
things are in a manner predicated of both theſe re- 
markable times, we may ſuppoſe their circumſtances 
(as to the point we are now upon) to have been much 
alike. The facts here mentioned look more like 
the natural conſequences of great plenty and a fer- 


La 


tile ſoil than of great infertility; and as they are 


both put into the compariſon, we know that one of 


them, 


eat animal food, they are often expoſed to great wants 
through the inclemencies of ſeaſons. In China tis 
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them, viz. the land of Sodom and Gomorrha with the 
adjacent plains, was exceeding fertile, and compared 
to the Garden of the Lord, to Pardiſe ; we may 
therefore juſtly think the Antediluvian Earth to have 
been very fertile alſo. 


From all which laid together, I think it may be 


fairly inferred, that the earth was much more fertile 
before the Flood, than it was, or could be in the 
nature of things after it. And why the earth after 
the Flood could not be ſo luxuriantly fertile as it 
was before, and alſo why it was not fit that it ſhould 


- be ſo, two reaſons may be given, for both which 


we hold ourſelves indebted to the learned and inqui- 
ſitive Dr. Woodward. | 
1. There is a natural reaſon why the earth could 
not be ſo fertile after the Flood as it was before it. 
As the firſt earth brought forth all manner of plants 
of itſelf without any labour or culture of man, and 
even before there was a man to till the ground, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the exterior fratum or 
ſurface of the earth conſiſted of ſuch terreſtrial mat- 
ter as was fit for theſe productions, that is, of a rich 
light mould affording plentifully matter for vegetation. 
Now though God was pleaſed upon man's tranſgreſ- 
ſion to withdraw in part his benediction from the 
earth, as has been ſhewn, yet the earth itſelf was 
untouched till the Deluge, the ſame ſurface of rich 
mould was ſtill upon it, and brought forth plenti- 
tully, eſpecially when man's culture for corn was 
added. But the inundation of waters at the Deluge 
greatly altered the conſtitution of the earth itſelf ; it 
mixed and confounded this upper ſtratum of vegeta- 
tive earth with other terreſtrial matter not fit for 
vegetation, with ſand, gravel, ſtones and all kinds 
of mineral matter, which muſt needs render the earth 
in general much leſs fertile than it was before; and 
which made the plough neceſſary to dig up the proper 
vegetative mould and bring it to the ſurface, and alſo 
| manure 
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manure or compoſt to encreaſe and inrich it, neither 
of which before the Flood it needed. But 
2. There is a moral reaſon why it was not fit that 
the earth ſhould be ſo abundantly fertile as it was 
before. The luxuriant productions of the firſt earth, 
after man's nature became corrupted and to deviate 
mote and more from righteouſneſs, ſerved only to 
Excite and foment his luſts, and to miniſter plenti- 
ful fewel to his vices and luxury, as we find it has 
done in many nations and in ſeveral ages fince; to 
cut off chirdfore ſuch occaſion of ſin and wickedneſs, 


God in great mercy to men retrenched the earth of 


its former fertility, thereby obliging them to labour 
and diligence, and employing moſt of their time to 
procure their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, which the earth 
by diligent culture will ſtill afford, but not that 


luxuriant abundance it did before the Flood. If we 


take a ſurvey of the different regions and countries 
of the world, we ſhall find this to be the truth of 
the caſe. In many parts of the earth men have 


muh ado to live, in others induſtry and diligent cul- 


ture procures ſufficiency and abundance, ſo as to be 
able to ſupply others that want, and ſome places are 


fill exceeding fertile; Egypt and Sicily for inſtance, 
of corn, and ſome places in America, along the Ri- 


ver Miſſiſſippi yielding with little culture two crops 
in the year, probably on account of its being but 
then firſt broken up. Some places both in Alia and 
America are as it were a Paradiſe in reſpect of the reſt, 
to ſhew us perhaps what was and would have been 
the ſtate of the earth had not man ſinned ; but far 
the greateſt part is nothing to be compared to theſe, 
and evidently ſhews that effect which the ſins of men 
had upon the earth itſelf. In a word, if we take a 
ſurvey of the whole, it cannot be thought that the 
firſt bleſſing was reſtored to the earth after the 
Flood, or that it came at firſt out of the hand of 
its maker in the ſtate it is at preſent, ſince fo 
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great a part of it bears ſtill the marks of the curſe 
laid upon it. 

But here it is neceſſary to obſerve that all the bar- 
renneſs and infertility of the preſent earth is not ow- 
ing to the Deluge nor the effect of the firſt curſe 
laid upon it, though it be owing to the ſame cauſe, 
the wickedneſs of its inhabitants. The earth has 
ſuffered great changes ſince the Deluge. Many great 
and flouriſhing cities and kingdoms have been de- 
ſtroyed, and the land itſelf laid waſte and rendered 
infertile for the ſins of thoſe that lived therein, wit- 
neſs thoſe fertile plains of Sodom and Gomorrha now 
turned into a ſtanding lake, the dead ſea; witneſs ' 
the land of Paleſtine itſelf, which from being one of 
the moſt plentiful ſpots of the earth when it enjoyed 
God's bleſſing, is now rendered barren and unfruit- 
ful. It is ſurprizing to think what vaſt multitudes 
it was able to maintain in great abundance of all 
things in the days of David and Solomon, and ſome 
of the kings after them; when the Kings of Fudab 
and Trae] could bring 500,000 and 800,000 men 
into the field at a time, whereas now 1t could ſcarce 
maintain the hundredth part of the numbers it once 
had upon it. The like has befallen many other 
places beſides, verifying that of the Pſalmiſt *. He 
turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and the water. f prings 
inte dry ground; a fruitful land into barrenneſs for the 
wickedneſs of them that dwell therein, and ſo vice verſa. 
Upon the whole then we conclude that the Autedi- 
ludian earth was generally far more fertile than the 
preſent is, which we give as a ſecond reaſon how it 
was able to maintain ſuch a prodigious number of 
men and animals as were upon it. 


* Plalm. cvii. 33, Hg. 
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That the fertile ſurface of the Antediluvian | 
earth was of much larger extent, than what 
it 15 at preſent, or has been fince the Deluge. 


Otwithſtanding the much greater fertility of 
the Antediluvien earth than of the preſent, yet 
that alone will not anſwer all our demands upon it 
for thoſe many millions of millions of men we 


have placed there before the Deluge ; we muſt 


therefore find ſome other cauſes (ſince this alone 
will not do) which together with the former may 


be proportioned to the effect, the maintenance of | 


ſuch numbers both of men and animals ; and 
this we take to be the much larger extent of land 
in the Autediluvian earth than in the preſent. To 


this purpoſe we may obſerve, that a very large 


part of the ſurface of the preſent earth can afford 


little or nothing for the ſuſtenance of man or beaſt, 
fince there are 1. Innumerable barren rocks and 
chains of mountains in many parts of the earth. 
2. There are vaſt wild and ſandy deſarts of many 


miles extent in ſeveral parts of the world, which not 
only afford no ſuſtenance, but where paſſenger often 
hazard their lives in going over them “. 3. There 


are very large lakes and marſhes of great extent, 


which occupy millions of acres. That it is thus in 


the preſent earth is notorious, but that it was ſo from 
the beginning may be juſtly queſtioned, and we 
need not in the leaſt heſitate to affirm, that it came 


not in this condition at firſt out of the hands of its 
maker. There are for the moſt part the effects of 


* In thoſe vaſt wilderneſſes (the deſarts of Lybia) there is nei- 
ther to be found avs 2 nor wild beail, nor herbs, no nor ſo much 


as a little ly; and nothing! is to be icen, but mountains of ſand and 
tho carcalles and bones of camels, Poncel's journey from Grand 


(7 tO Ethioęta. An. 1698. 
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the Deluge, which left upon the earth indelible 
marks of God's diſpleaſure againſt fin in all the ſe- 
veral parts of the world, and are a laſting memento 
to all future ages what ſinners have to fear from the 
judgments of a righteous God. For 
1. It is reaſonable to believe that the hills and 
mountains were at the firſt Creation covered with a 
ſurface of verdure and vegetables, which afforded 
fuſtenance for men and animals; which ſurface was 
impaired or waſhed off by the Deluge and has now 
left ſo many of them bare and barren. 2. Though 
ſeveral lands have been overflowed by particular in- 
undations ſince the Deluge, yet thoſe very large lakes 
which are in ſome parts of the world are very pro- 
bably the remains of the waters of the Deluge. The 
Miſſionaries in Canada found a vaſt lake of 400 
leagues, and yet did not reach to the end of it. In 
Africa in the land of the Caffres, there is a lake called 
Heniozura, on which they had failed ſeveral weeks, 
and yet not come to its utmoſt bounds, which lake 
is not marked in the maps. 3. Thoſe vaſt deſarts 
of ſand in Africa and other parts of the earth, we im- 
pute with great probability to the ſame cauſe, viz. 
that they are the effects of the Deluge, which as it 
left large tracts of land covered with waters, ſo other 
large tracts covered with ſand r, which were not fo 
at firſt, it being reaſonable to think that the earth at 
its firſt Creation was fertile more or leſs in all the 
parts of it. We ſee here then that many millions of 
millions of acres are now rendered unfruitful by the 
Deluge, which in the Antediluvian world were fertile 


and affoi ded ſuſtenance for men and animals. But 


* Fournt r's Hydrography, p. $00, 801. | 
lu the city ol Doug ala, the ſtreets are haf deſerted and filled 
itn heap; of ſand ozcationed by floods from the mountains. 
Poncer's Journey. Tuis ſhews ho the Raods: of waters at the 
Da ige might leave vaſt tracts of land eovered with fand. 
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we are not yet come to the full extent of the Amed. 
luvian earth. 55 


That there were ſeas from the beginning is evi- 
dent, 1. From the expreſs teſtimony of Scripture, 
2. From the reaſon of the thing, or their great uſe 
and benefit in the natural world, and 3. is demon- 
ſtrable from the vaſt number of ſea ſhells and other 
marine bodies, which the overflowing of the waters 
at the Deluge left upon the ſurface, and in the 


| bowels of the earth in all parts of the world. But 


yet that the ſeas were of that vaſt extent in the An- 


tediluvian world, as they are in the preſent, may ! 


think, very well bear a queſtion. An inſpection of 
the Globe or general map of the world will ſhew 
that the ſeas and oceans of the preſent earth take up 
two thirds of the ſuperficies of the Terreſtrial Globe; 
as for the Terra Auſtralis incognita it is no more to 
be ſeen in our modern maps. This is a great dif- 
proportion between the dry land and the waters, and 
not likely, I think, to have been ſo from the be- 
inning. = | 

Dr. Keile I know in his learned and accurate Ex- 
amination of Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth &c. 
has endeavoured to prove by calculation that the 
preſent extent of the ſurface of the waters is neceſ- 
ſary to raiſe ſuch a ſufficient quantity of vapours, as 
may ſupply the earth with rain, and with ſprings, 
fountains and rivers. In anſwer to this I ſay x. That 
it is not certain that vapours are the ſole origin of all 


ſprings, fountains and rivers, though they be of 


ſome, but that there is reaſon to believe, that the 
waters of the great Abyſs are the origin of many or 
molt of them, as is the opinion of many learned men 
confirmed by ſeveral obſervations, ſome of which 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſequel. But 

2. Suppoſing vapours were the ſole origin of all 


ſprings, fountains and rivers, it may juſtly be queſ- 


tioned whether ſuch a quantity of vapours was ne- 
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deſſary to the fertility of the primitive earth, as is 
for the productions of the preſent ? The earth has 


ſuffered great changes in her exterior ſurface by the 
Deluge, as appears from the natural reaſon given in 


the preceding Section, and for that very reaſon may 


require a much greater quantity of vapours and rain 
for vegetation, than the former earth did, whoſe 

ſurface was of a richer and kindlier mould. And 
therefore, if the preſent extent of the ſurface of the 
waters be neceſſary to raiſe a ſufficient quantity of 


vapours for the earth's ſupply as it is now conſti- 


tuted, this is an illuſtrious proof of the Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, thus to contrive and accommo- 
date the ſtate of things to man's preſent neceſſity; 
but yet it will not prove that the ſurface of the waters 
was as large in the Antediluvian world, where there 
was not the ſame neceſſity. It will rather, I think, 
prove the contrary, ſince according to that trite 
max im Deus & Natura nihil facuint fruſtra. 
Dr. Woodward indeed is of opinion, that the ſeas 
in the Antediluvian world took up the ſame, or near 
the ſame ſpace they do at preſent. His reaſon is, 


that the ſpoils of the ſea, the ſhells and other ma- 


* rine bodies are left in ſuch prodigious numbers 
and in heaps upon heaps in the earth beſides thoſe 
* which have long ſince periſhed, that they could 
not have been left in ſuch quantities, had not the 
«* ſeas occupied much the Ark ſpace as they do 
* now.” But this conſequence does not neceſſarily 
follow, becauſe ſuch quantities there might have 
been, though the ſeas had not been of half the ex- 
tent they are at preſent. For 1. Animal food nei- 
ther fiſh nor fleſh was the food of mankind before 
the Deluge; but 2. ſuppoſe it had, yet for the firſt 
500 years the number of mankind was but ſmall, 
and likely at a great diſtance from the ſea, What a 
prodigious increaſe then of all kinds of fiſh muſt 
there have been in the ſpace of 300 years conſidering 

5 MS: their 
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their large ſpawn? * and how immenſely greater 
during the time the old world laſted. We need not 
be ſurprized then at the immenſe quantities of the 
Exuwz of marine bodies left in and upon the earth 
by the Deluge. But the reaſon he brings to prove 
So the ſeveral continents of the world were encom- 
paſſed with ſeas as they are now, viz. that as there 
are different ſorts of fiſhes in the different ſeas of the 
world, ſo the Exuvie of the ſame kind are generally 
found upon the contiguous lands does not. always 
hold, ſince there are ſome ſhells found in the conti- 
nent, which are ſtrangers in the parts of the ſea con- 
terminous to thoſe continents. 
2. That the ſeas in the preſent earth are vaſtly 
more extended, and conſequently the dry land Fl 

much leſs in proportion, may likewiſe be inferred 
from the great multitude of iſlands that lie near the 
ſhores of the greater continents, if it be true, what 
fome alledge, that they are parts broken off by the 
Deluge from the main land, which before "on 
reached to, _ and beyond them +. And though 
iſlands are thought to be rarely found in the great 
Ocean, yet there have been of late diſcovered in the 
midſt of the Indian ocean vaſt cluſters of Nando, all 
lying South-Eaſt of the Philippines; one cluſter of 
which is called by the Spaniards the Marian Iſlands, 
another the Caroline * and a third the Iſlands 


M Mr. Leanenhoek Mes v ue, that in 15 cubical inches of ſpawn 
which a Codfiſh may emit in a year, there are ten times more 
living animals than men upon the face of the earth. That he has 
likewiſe ſecn a prodigious number of thoſe infeaſible creatures in 
the ſpawn of Pikes, Croats, Carps and Tenches, as well as in 
the ſperm of Ducks and Cocks. 

+ Neque ideo miravimur adjacere plerumque littoribus majo- 
rum Continentium multas inſulas, five Inſularum agmina, ut 
Maldivas Indiæ, Novo Orbi Americanas, Heſperides Africæ, 
Cyclales in MÆgeo mari, atque ita de allis, et fere ſemper circa 
. ra magnæ alicujus Conuuentis, aut ſinibus & fretis Ella, 

tur infalz, Ferraro in Magno Oceano. | T p80ria ellurit 
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of Palau or Palaos, all of them full of inhabitants 


Now all theſe iſlands may have been part of a large 


continent before the Flood 

And for this reaſon alſo beſides. that befart given) 
that ſo great a part of the earth lay covered —— 
waters of the Deluge, and therefore could not main 
tain the number of inhabitants it did before, God 
was pleaſed to give Noah and his poſterity the grant 
of animal food both fiſh: and fleſh,, (every moving 
thing that livemb ſball be meat for you) by which: that 
deficiency was made up again to mankind, eſpecially 
by that infinite number and great variety of fiſhes 
that are in the ſeas, lakes and rivers,” whereby mil 
lions are nouriſhed, as in China, and millions more 
might in other parts, were they as diligent to catch 
them, and ready. to uſe them. So that thoſe wa- 
ters which remain as a ſtanding monument of the 
Divine Vengeunce on ſinners, are -"alſo a laſting monu- 
ment of the Divine Mercy to mankind. 

We might here alledge in confirmation of what 
we have ſaid in this particular, that ancient tradition 
mentioned by Plato of a large Continent᷑ bigger than 
under water, and which-# 
called Atlantis ; hr Dr. Woodward as precluded 
from this Allegation, fine among the” Geher parti- 
culars relating to Amen iu befbrt mentioned one is, 
what country the Antients intende under * name 
of Atlantis *, It appears hence tliat He believed this 
country the Antients called Atlantis to be that now 
called America, and very probably it might; for 
having loſt all memory of the firſt commigration of 
mankind into that Continent after the Flood, and 
having for ſeveral ages had no communication with 


* As to this Atlantis of Plato, Acofta alledgeth divers Platoni- 
cians, who interpret Plato after a myſtical manner, ard proveth 


15 the words of Plato himſelf, that they can be no true Hiſtory, 
4 


he — But little regu is to be had to the my flieal inter- 
pretations of the later Platoniſts. 


A 3 them, 
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them, they imagined that part of the world t * 
ſtill lying under the waters of the Deluge. But al- 
lowing Dr. VWoodward's conjecture to be very pro- 
bable (for we can call it no otherwiſe now, ſince that 
larger work of his never appeared) I have given 
ſome reaſons to believe, that a great part of the Terra 
Arma of the old world lies buried under the waters of 
the Deluge. This conſideration added to thoſe pre- 
ceding, may ſerve to ſhew how the Antediluvian 
earth was capable to maintain ſo great a number of 
men and animals as were upon it before the Flood, 
the dry land being then ſo much more vaſtly extended 
_ it is at preſent. EDS 
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YES T is not from any dne of novelty 
or affectation of ſingularity (two very 
bad companions in the ſearch of truth, 
and which ſeem to have led our mo- 
dern Theoriſt out of the way) that 1 

have departed from ſome generally received opi- 
nions, or oppoſed the ſentiments of men in great re» 
pute and juſt eſteem for learning, in the firſt Book, 
and am likely to do the ſame in this. But having 
taken the ſubject from its firſt ſource, viz. the Di- 
vine Monition given to Noah, That led me on to 
conſider ſeveral particulars that had not been much 
adverted to before. And the diſcovery of truth in 
N 4 the 
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the firſt inſtance opened the way to it in the follow. 
ing, and equally to point out the miſtakes others 
had fallen into. 8 ; 

That men of much greater learning, and a more 
extenfive knowledge have not hit upon the ſame 
things before, I take the reaſon to be, that they had 
only ſome particular parts or portions of the ſubject 
under. conſideration; and ſo could not ſee how one 
part would tally with another, or all the parts | 
a juſt proportion to each other and to the whole; 
whereas by extending the vic w to the whole in all its 
ſeveral parts, this inconvenience has been avoided : 
And as one thing depends on another as links in a 
chain, ſo they all contribute to eftabliſh and illuſtrate 
the grand Point in view, viz. the demonſtrating the 
truth of the fact, which is the deſign of this Enquiry. 

The reader will perceive that I have not tied -my 
ſelf down to any man's opinion in all things, but how 
much ſoever I honour their perſons, or admire their 
works, or have been edified by their labours, I ad- 
here to them no farther than as I am able to perceive 
truth on their ſidę, or the greateſt probability of it; 
and ſo it happens, that I have been obliged to oppoſe 
the opinions of the very ſame perſons in ſome things, 
whoſe ſentiments I have eſpouſed in others. But if 
ſome things ſhall appear new, as ſome ſuch there are, 
I have endevopred to ſupport thefn with the moſt 
probable reaſons. 8 
HFaving in the firſt Book refuted the ſeveral 
Schemes of a partial Deluge, and given ſome account 
of the ſtate of the Antediluvian world with an anſwer: 
to ſuch objections as may be made againſt what I 
have repreſented it to be, I come now in this ſecond, 
to give ſome account of the Deluge itſelf, and of the 
. Jeveral particulars that have any relation to it, be- 
ginning with the common opinion of Noalꝰs being N 
120 years in building the Ark. 2820 5 
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Set, * Whether Noah as 120 years in ; build: 
Ing. the Ar 


L L truth is of more or le importance, and 
A the diſcovery of the minuteſt truth is of ſome 
utility. It may ſerve to correct ſome errors, may 
ſtrike light into ſome ſubject, or may give greater 
evidence of that whole, whereof itſelf may be but a 
mall part, It may be of ſome ule therefore to en- 


quire into the number of years which Noah had to 


prepare the: Ark. tor his preſexvation from the ap 
proaching Deluge. 
The received opinion is, that Nogp was 1 20 years 


employed in preparing the Ark, and the time ap- 


pearing very long and diſproportioned to the nature 
and quality of the work, is made an objection to the 
truth of the Moſaic account of the — But if; 
we narrowly; inſpect the hiſtory: itſelf; and critically 
examine. the ſeveral declarations made of the world's 
deſtruction, we ſhall have reaſon to think that this: 

opinion of 120 years has been inadvertently taken 
up, and that there is no juſt ground for it. Certain 
it is, that Moſes does not ſay in ſo many words that 
Noah was 120 years in building the Ark, nor can it 


be reaſonably inferred from the ſeveral parts of the- 


Relation compared together. It is ſaid indeed that 
God deſigning to. deſtroy mankind for their wicked-- 
neſs, did yet reſolve to: give them a reſpite of 120 
years for reaſons to be given; but it will not thence 
tollow, that therefore Noab was all that time in 
building the Ark. Theſe have no neceſſary con- 
nection. Mah could not begin to build the Ark 
till he received a command to build ity and the _ | 
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which was not till long after. 


To ſet this matter in its true light, let it be ry 
ſerved that Moſes in the 5th chapter of Gene/is (as in 


many other places) recapitulates ſome things he had 
faid before, and deſigning to give the number of 
years the firſt world laſted, he does it by ſetting 
down the age of the ſeveral Patriarchs at the birth 


of their ſons in the Genealogies from Adam by his 


ſon Seth to the ſons of Noah, who were born before 
the Flood came, and ſo concludes the Genealogies. 


Not that Noab's three ſons were prior in time to the 


matters related in the 6th chapter; but that he 


makes an end of the Genitures of the Patriarchs at 


once before he enters on another and quite different 
ſubject. _ Ph 


After ſetting down the years of the Genitures, 
being in the 6th chapter to enter on a new and moſt 


important matter, viz. the great corruption of man- 
kind, whoſe ſins called for vengeance from Heaven, 
and the original cauſe of that general corruption ; he 
takes notice of ſome things he had omitted before, 

_ reſerving them to this as their proper place. And 
it came to paſs that when men (i. e. the race of Cain) 
began to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
were born unto them, that the ſons of God (i. e. the race 
of Seth and other pious deſcendants of Adam's chil- 
dren) ſaw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all which they choſe. The 
meaning is, they had a regard only. to beauty and 
not to piety in the choice of their wives, as moſt 


men now have regard only to wealth. Now this 
fact had ſurely come to paſs long before Noa#'s 
500th year (for it was when the race of Cain began 


to multiply on the earth, which they had done ſome 
hundred years before Noah's ſons were born) that 
by thoſe intermarriages and mixtures of the ſeveral 
races, the pious line of Seth and other ſons * Adam 

| | came 
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became corrupted themſelves ; by which means im- 
morality ſpread over all, which before vas chiefly 
in the race of Cain. 2. It muſt ſurely have been 
ſome hundred years before the birth of Noa#'3 ſons, 
that there were Giants in the earth, and that the 
mighty men born of that profane mixture had be- 
come men of renown of old. Nay 3. It may be col- 
lected from ſome circumſtances that thoſe intermar- 
rages, and the corruption ms 9m: thereby, had 
fallen out pretty early, even in the days of Enoch, 
who being a righteous man and a prophet, foreſaw 
the deſtruction that was to come on the world on ac- = 
count of their increaſing wickedneſs ; as appears by | | 
the name he gave his ſon, which we have taken no- » 
tice of before. It is evident then that Moſes in this 
6th chapter relates ſome facts which he had omitted 
at the time when they firſt fell out, viz. the cauſe 
of the more general depravation of mankind, the 
riſe of Giants, and of thoſe mighty men of old, who 
ſprung from the mixture of the ſeveral races that had 
before kept diſtinc rt. 1 | 
2. He next proceeds to acquaint us with what -_- 
God had determined with reſpect to men on account nn 
of their wickedneſs. And the Lord ſaid my ſpirit ſhall 
nt akways ſtrive with man, for that be alſo is fleſh, yet 
bis days ſball be 120 years *. The LXX have it, 

My fpirit ſhall not always abide with man. Hitherto 
it ſeems the ſpirit of God continued with men , 
that is, with the righteous ſeed while they conti- 
nued ſuch, but they being no longer guided by the 
Sirit, but become alſo fe, that is, earthly, ſenſual . 
and wicked, the ſpirit of God was withdrawn from 
them. Nevertheleſs they were not immediately to 
becut off, but ſuffered to continue upon the earth 
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T Amator es animarum, quia ſpiritus tuus bonus habitat in 
omnibus. The ſenſe of the Syriac tranſlation of Wiſdom. ch. xii. 1. 
dee the learned Mr. Arnold's Commentary on that Book. p. 7 Fl 
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for 120 years longer. There might be ſevers! 
reaſons for prolonging their judgment, or reſpiting 
the exexution of their ſentence till that period. A 
1. Lamech, Methuſelah and other righteons perſom 
were to be gathered to their fathers in peace. 2. Thoſe 
three perſons who were to renew mankind were not 

yet born, though it was neceſſary that they ſhould 


not only be born, but grown up and provided of 


wives before the Deluge came . 4 
BY 3. God 

* Porro ne videretur in eo eſſe crudelis quod peccantibug lo- 
cum paenitentiae non dediſſet, adjecit ſed erunt dies eorum cen- 
tum & viginti anni; hoc eft, habebunt centum & viginti anno; 
ad agendum paenitentiam. Heron. 


+ The reaſons of things are not always aſſigned in Scripture, 


and ſometimes one reaſon is given when others of greater impor- 
tance are paſſed over in filence. Thus in the command for keey- 
ing three ſolemn feaſts unto the Lord yearly, viz. the Paſſmer, 
the feaſt of Penteco/t and that of 7 abernacles, a reaſon is given for 
the firſt, but not for the other two; not in Exodus xxiii, nor in 
Numbers xxix, nor yet in Deut. xvi, where all are mentioned. 
Only in Levit. xxiii. 40-43. the people are enjoined at the feaſ 
of Tabernacles to take boughs of goodly trees, Palms, Willows 
&c. and to make them booths to dwell in ſeven days, to the end 
that your generations may know that I made the children of 1jral 
dwell in booths auben 1 brought them out of the Land of Egypt, of 
which this annual practice was to be a memorial; but yet this 
does not ſeem to be the only. or the chief reaſon of the appoint- 
ment of this Feſtival. The main deſign of that would ſeem to be 
that after God had pardoned their heinous tranſgreſſion of the 
Golden Calf at the interceſſion of Moſes, he was pleaſed to ſet up 
his owrf Tabernacle among them, to fill it with the cloud of Glory 
(the ſymbol of his more immediate preſence) from thence to give 
forth his oracles,. and thus to dwell in a Tabernacle among them 
in a very extraordinary manner, a favour which no nation on the 
earth beſtdes enjoyed. 5 | „ 
Thus alſo in the command given to Abraham to offer up his 
only ton 1/aac, the only reaſon given is, that it was to tempt 0 
try Abraham, and indeed a ſevere tryal it was; ſince though 
Abraham did know the deſign or import of the command, yet le 
did not know but that his ſon was to receive the ſacrificing ſtroke: 
but the deſign of that command was a thing of much higher im- 
port, as now appears by the new light in which the very inge: 
nious and learned Mr. JFarburtog has placed that want, 1 


I in: 


kaſons was delayed for 120 years. 
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3. God is flow in his judgments, long ſuffering 
and patient, not willing that any fhould periſh, but that 


all ſhould come to repentance. And therefore St. Peter 
faith ihe long ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noah 
while the Ark was a preparing. Hence it is thought 
that the Ark was 120 years in' preparing. It was 
preparing indeed within the 120 years, but not dur- 
ing all that time. | WE ed ; 
4. Sometime after this (how long is uncertain). 
the wickedneſs of men ſtill increafing, and violence 
and Hloodfhed prevailing in the world, the final reſo- 
lution is taken to cut off the whole race of men from 


the earth, and every living creature with them. 


Ad God ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great in. 
the earih, and that every imagination of the thoughts 


of his heart was only evil continually, and it repented the 
Lord that he had made man upon the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart; and the Lord ſaid, 1 will de- 
roy man whom ] have made from the face of the earth, 
both man and beaſt and creeping thing, and the fowls of 
the air, for it repenteth me that I have made them 
This is ſpoken of God not properly, but after the 


manner of men, when they have no complacency 


in the work of their hands. 


In the two preceding paſſages we ſee how the ſcene 


opens, and the world's deſtruction is revealed by de- 


grees. In the firſt of them the time of man's far-. 


ther abode in this world was limited to 120 years. 


In the ſecond it was determined that not only men 


And thus in the paſſage now before us, Yet his days ſpall be 120 


years, though-the only reaſon aſſigned by St. Perer, and admit- 


ted by others, is that of God's /ong-/affering, yet I have given 


two ſubſtantial reaſons befides, which clearly ſhew that the Flood. „ 
could not be brought on ſooner. The meaning of that page 


in St. Peter is, that God patiently bore with the wiekedneſ 


men, notwithſtanding his determined reſolution th em e 


tl the Ark was ready for Noah's reception, which an 


* Geneſis vi. 5, 6, 7, 
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but every living creature for their ſakes, ſhould be 


cut off from the earth; but no revelation is yet made 
of the means by which the world was to be deſtroyed. 
Only as in wrath God remembers mercy, there is a 


limmering of hope given, that mankind was not ſo 


totally to be deſtroyed, but that one was to be ſaved, 
as a reviving root, or feed of the new world; for it 
is added, but Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord *. And upon this Moſes returns to Noah again, 
whom he had but juſt mentioned in the cloſe of the 
preceding chapter, and gives the reaſon, why he 
found grace and favour with God more than other 
men: Noah, ſays he, was a juſt man, perfect and up. 
right in his generation, and Noah walked with God, 


the ſame character that was before given of Enoch, 


who was tranſlated that he ſhould not ſee death. : - 
65. After theſe declarations made of the cauſe of 
that Univerſal Corruption which had overſpread the 
world, and the reſolution taken to deſtroy mankind 
and every living creature alſo with them, as a ne- 
ceſſary introduction to that ſtupendous and never to 
be forgotten overthrow that was to come upon the 
world for ſin; laſt of all and not before, a revela- 
tion is made to Noah of the means by which: the 
world was to be deſtroyed, namely by a flood of wa- 
ters that ſhould overflow the whole earth +, when 
he received at the ſame time a command to build an 
Ark for his own preſervation, and likewiſe to take 
in two of every kind of living creatures, male and 
female in order to repleniſh the earth again, and to 
lay up food for himſelf and for them. 1 


Nov from this view of the method uſed in theſe 
two chapters im relating the ſeveral tranſactions con- 


+». gained in them, and hy remarking the ſeveral di- 


ſtinct times or periods of the three ſeveral declara- 
tions mage of the future deſtruction of the world, it 


is clear and evident, | 


+ Gen. vi. 13. to the end. . = i 


* Gen, vi. 8. 
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1. That Noah could not begin to build the Ark, 


till he had a command for it, and till the dimenſions 


of it were given him, which was not till the third 
and laſt declaration made, that the earth was to be 
deſtroyed by a Deluge of waters, a point that had 
not been revealed before. 2. As the Flood began 
in Noah's 600th year, if we count 120 years back- 
wards from the Flood, that account will bring us to 
the year of Noah 480. But that could not poſſibly 
be the year in which Noah began to build the Ark. 
For when the command was given him for that 


work, his three ſons were grown up, but in his 


480th year not one of them was born; no not the 
eldeſt tor 20 years after. It is very evident there- 


fore that the Ark could not be 120 years in build- 


ing, no nor half that time; and *tis ſtrange how 
that opinion could prevail ſo long in the world, 
when by comparing the ſeveral parts of the hiſtory 
together, it may be ſo eaſily confuted ; but we may 
obſerve that an opinion once taken up, though in- 
advertently, paſſes for ages from hand to hand with- 
out further examination. 1 ” 
What number of years were given to prepare the 
Ark cannot be preciſely determined, though it may 
be nearly conjectured. Was it certain that Noah's 
ſons were all married, before the command given to 
build the Ark, the time alloted for it muſt have 
been very ſnort. And this it would ſeem was the 
caſe from that expreſſion, Thou and thy ſons, and thy 
wife and thy ſons wives with thee. But yer this will 
not neceſſarily infer that they were actually married 
at the time, as none of them were yet come to the 
age of marriage in the Antediluvian world. I rather 
take that expreſſion to be an intimation to Noah to 
provide wives for his ſons before the Deluge came, 
who accordingly betrothed three young virgins to 
them in convenient time after, but that the mar- 
rages were not conſummated till after the Deluge 
| was 
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192 An Enquiry into the Trutb and 
was over. For two years after their coming out 
of the Ark was as ſoon as we can well ſuppoſe She's 
eldeſt ſon to have been born, when Shem himſelf was 
90 years old, as we have proved before, which was 
more than the ſixth part of the term of his lite, very 
rarely the age of puberty in that world as has been 
already noted. But moreover a virgin betrothed is 
from that time accounted as a wife, though they be 
not yet come together, and how long or for how 
many years the eſpouſals might precede marriage in 
the long lives of the Anulediluvians we cannot tell, 
Highly probable it is, that the command to build 
the Ark was not given till Noah's ſons were come 
to ſome age, and able to aſſiſt in the work, fo that 


the Ark could not be above 20 years a preparing, if 


indeed ſo much, perhaps not above ten. If it was 
20 years in building, then Nsa#'s- ſons were the 
eldeft 80, the ſecond 74 and the youngeſt 67, when 


they began the work: but if it was finiſhed in 10 
years, Japhet was 9o, Ham $4 and Shem 77, when 


Noah began to build it. 12 * 
But now it may be thought that by rectifying an 
Error we have run ourſelves into an Iuconvenience. 
That by thus ſhortning the, number of years,. we 
have not allowed Noah time ſufficient for the work, 
ſince ſome thouſand trees were to be felled, barked, 
ſawed, dried and prepared for the building, ere ſo 
much as a nail could be driven into it, which would 
take up ſome years, and how could four men be 


ſufficient for this in 20 years much leſs in ten? In 


order to take off this objection, let it be conſidered 
1. That cloſe application and diligence eſpecialhj 
when neceſſity, requires it, will rid a great deal of 
work in a ſhort time, 2. That beſides the four 
men there were four women to aſſiſt, who might be 
uſeful in a great many things belonging to the work, 
and gathering the ftores to be laid up in it. For 
more than 1500 years aiter the Flood we find that. 
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the women however nobly born, were not. brought 
up to an idle and indolent life, and we may well 
ſuppoſe that the Autediluvian women were inured 
to like labour. And to ſuch a work as this, none 
would refuſe to put their helping hand who were to 
be ſaved by it. 3. The wood whereof the Ark was 
made, might not be of the hardeſt kind, that would 
require much labour in preparing, but of the ſofter 


ſorts, that may be got ready with much leſs. The 


word in the original is Gopher wood, which what 
that was, is not now known, except we will take 
the interpretation of the LXX , which excludes 
the Cypreſs tree, and makes the Ark to have been 
built of the Gedar, Pine, Fir trees and others of the 
like ſort. 4. There is a method of cutting down 
trees, which makes them ſoon fit for uſe, viz. b 

hewing them round near the roots, yet ſo as that 
the trees may-ſtill ſtand ; thus the ſap runs out in 
a little time at the inciſion, and the trees are ſoon 
fit for fervice, as in this caſe they might preſently 


be, for the Ark being pitched within and without, 


it might be ſufficiently ſecured from the entrance of 
water för 6 months and 17 days, for it was no 
longer from the beginning of the Deluge to the 
Ark's reſting on the mountains of Taurus which 
oyerlook the plains of Ararat, tf 

Now this enquiry into the time given Noah to 
prepare the Ark, which as near as can be gueſſed 
was between ten and twenty years, ſerves to correct 


Male thee an Ark of Gopher wood, wow S .oulo x1 
. S Tlearywiwn, LXX. which Yoffius contends ſhould not be 
tranſlated /igna quadrata, but arbores quadrangulos, that is, trees 
whoſe branches ſhoot quadrangularly, or by four and four at 
equal diſtances from the earth, and fo making four angles in 
form of a crols, ſuch as the Pine, the Fir tree, the Cedar and 
lome others, but not the Cypreſi. Alſo that in the Vulgate, fac 
tibi Arcam ex ligms lævigutis, ſhould have been rendered, uc 
Ubi Arcam ex arboribus refine vel reſiniſeris, another deſcription 
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ſome hitherto received opinions. One of which 
J ſhall mention here, the other will be the fb. 
ject of the following ſection. Upon the fup 
ſition that what is contained in the /i chapter, 515 
lows in order of time the contents of the 2 1 


is, the year of Noah 500, and the Flood coming in 


his 6ooth year, it has been concluded that there 
were 20 years cut off from the 120 firſt allotted to 
that generation for their continuance and repen- 
tance; which it is ſuppoſed was done on account of 
their increaſing wickedneſs inſtead. of amendment. 
But there is no ground for ſuch imagination. The 
120 years firſt alotted them coincide with the yea 
of Noah 480, from whence to the Flood, which 
came in his 60oth year, are juſt 120, the time given 
them at firft; As God's mercies are over all bis 
works, though he may reſpite the ſentence of judg- 
ment for fome time, as in the caſe of Ahab upon his 
humiliation, yet he will not Haften it before its de. 
termined time. 5 
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1 T "IM hon rhe prevailing oftiiion that Noah 
publiſhed to the world the judgment that was 
to come upo 9 by a Deluge of waters, if they 
did not repent”; ſo that all mankind were ſufficient- 
ly apprized Aof their deſtruction before it came. This 
is the opinion of the Jes, who tell us, that Noab 
took Lamech and Methuſelah with him, and went 
into every country to denounce the impending judg- 
ment; nay Joſephus I think adds, that he left mo- 
numents of the Deluge in every place by erecting 
pillars on which it was engraven. But Lamech and 
Methuſelah were rather too old for ſl uch long jour- 


neys, 
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deys, after the revelation of the Deluge was made 
and the denunciation of it had been too dangerous 


in an age of violence for Noab himſelf, who might 
we been requited for his unwelcome news, with a 
violent death, as many of the Prophets were after- 
wards in their generations. In this opinion how- 
ever they are followed by Chriſtian writers, who 
2 to have been med in it by St. Peter's cal- 
ing Noab a preacher of righteouſneſs ; this no 
2. he was Doch by his words and works, but 
yet it will not — follow from thence, that 
he publiſhed to the — their deſtruction by a De- 


luge of waters. I am far from. denying that the 
judgments of God in general againſt men's wicked- 


neſs might have been publiſhed many times, and 
even ſome hundred years before the Deluge came 
by Enoch, Methuſelah, Lamech and Noah. himſelf, 
who all ſeem to have been prophets. That Enoch 
was ſuch we learn from St, Jude, as alſo that he 
propheſied of the deſtruction of the wicked: and 
that he foreſaw the deſtruction that was to come on 


that very world appears by the name he gave his 


fon, viz. Methuſelah, i. e. He dieth and tbe emiſſion 
or dart cometh, that is the dart of God's vengeance 
againſt the wicked, as interpreted by Ainſworth 3 
accordingly Methuſelab lived to the year of the 
Flood, and when he died the Flood came. La- 


mech alſo ſeems to have been endued with a pro- 


phetick ſpirit and foreknowledge of the world's 
deſtruction, by giving his ſon the name of Noe, this 


ſame ſhall make us reſt from the labour of our hands, 


foreſeeing that bleſſing which his ſon's piety would 
procure to. mankind. by the grant of animal food, 
that would greatly alleviate. the labours of men in 
the tillage of the ground. 

Thus the deſtruction of the world might = 
been propheſied of in general by theſe holy men 


and others in different parts of the world, though 
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y might-not know the partieular 
it Was to be effected; even as * Ning 
veoh by the prophet Jonas, yet 40 days and Ninh 
ball be Ser gal, without acquainting them by what 
means it was to be accompliſhed, which the pro- 

phet himſelf did not — though it be heart rf 
he might think it would be conſumed by fire from 
Heaven, as Sodom and the cities of the plain had 


been long before. But againſt Noab's proclaiming 


to the world the Deluge chat was to deſtroy them, 
after the revelation of i made to himielf, 1 er 
theſe reaſons to offer 0 
. 1. We read of no Commiſſion! given to Noab 1 
liſh the Deluge to the world, and tis not to be 
thought that he would undertake ſuch a taſk with- 
out it. When the prophets in after ages declared 
the judgments to eome upon the people, they: were 
expreſsly commanded ſo to de. 2. 2. There Was no 
time for it. From the revelation of the Delu 
made to himſelf, which was not till he had a com- 
mand to build the Ark, the time remaining wWas no 
more than requiſite to Aniſh the work, and there. 
fore he would ſet about it immediately. - g. It could 
not he done, becauſe of the imminent danger which 
would have attended it. Noah: Was not: to ſacrifice 
his life by denouncing; the judgment of God to come 
upon a wicked world, but to preſerve it that he 
might become the father of the new world... Had 
he therefore attempted ſuch publication in that earth 
which was filled with violence, he could: not have 
eſcaped with his life. But ſuppoſe they had not 
proceeded to that degree of violence, how would 
he afterwards have been- ſuffered to build the Ark 
for his own fafety ? Though ſome perhaps might 
only have mocked at the dotage of the man to be 
afraid of a deluge to drown the world, of which 
there was not the leaſt appearance; others more 


| edel would have interru ed his work, and pulled 


down 
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down or burhe it as faſt as he, built it up, telling 


him, he ſhould even take the ſame fate with the reſt. 
of the world, to whem he had denounced deſtruc- 


tion. Foſephus ſays that Noah being wearied with 
the wickedneſs of men, who had no regard to his 


admonitions, he departed from them, and retired 


with his family into a remote place. If this was the 
caſe, as probably it might, Noah might build the 
Ark, and the world know nothing of the matter, 
as it was not fit they ſhould, left they ſhould have 
obſtructed the work. 4. It had been to no purpoſe. 


Their doom was irreverſibly decreed, and all hopes. 


of their amendment paſt, they. were become har- 
dened and incorrigible. 5. That they knew no- 


thing of the Deluge ſeems evident from the words 


of Jeſus and they knew not till the Flood came, and 
took them ail a- way. *Fis true 84 eyvucey, may 
ſignify they minded it not, or paid no regard to it, 
but we may obſerve that the ignorance of the time 
of their deſtruction is here compared to te days of 
the Son of man, or the time of his coming to judge 
the world, of which he ſays, But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, uo not the Angels of Heaven, but 
my Father only. As men therefore ſhall know no- 
thing of the time when that dreadful day ſhall 
come, ſo neither did the old world know any thing 
of their deſtruction. Again in Take xvii. 38. the 
days of the Son of Man are compared not only to 
the days of Nee? but to the days of Lot and the de- 


ſtruction of Sod9m. Now we know that the cities, 


deſtroyed by fire from Heaven in the days of Lot, 


were wholly ignorant of their fate, till it came ſud-. 


denly upon them. From this beſt authority there- 
tore I conclude, that Noe did not proclaim to the 
world their deſtruction by the Deluge, ſince they 
knew nothing of it, And if the Sodomites or the 


* Matth, xxiv. 29. 
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Antediluvians ſhould complain, that they had no 
warning given them of their deſtruction, God will 


no doubt be able to anſwer chem! in e vn 


Ne. r. II. 


Of Noah's Ark and Jimenfions ; 105 Karin, 
capaci 5 demonſtrated by ſeveral Authors. 5 


R. C 
little regard to truth and ſincerity, that 
though he was conſcious that the ſufficient capacity 
of the Ark, from the dimenſions given by. Moſes, 
had been demonſtrated by ſeveral perſons, and even 
names the firſt who did it (if miſcalling one may be 
Called naming him) yet he is pleaſed to throw in that 
ſtale objection of the incapacity of the Ark, which 
had been refuted over and over. And inſtead of 
aſſuring his readers, as he might have done, that 
thoſe who objected to the capacity of the Ark did it 
without reaſon, he delivers himſelf ſo doubtfully 
and ſneeringly upon the matter, as if he had a mind 
it ſhould be looked on, as a ſtrong objection to the 
truth of the Moſaic Hiſtory. © - 
* Celſus, ſays he, long ago had the criminal pre 
& ſumption (this is exactly the language of Free- 
* thinkers) to laugh even at the dimenſions of. the 
„Ark as given by Moſzs of 300 cubits in length, 
« 50 in breadth and 30 in height, which compared 
<* with the great number of things it was to con- 
< tain, ſeemed to him too ſcanty, and therefore he 


« calls Noah's Ark #iBwrd» *Mou6rov, an abſurd 


% Ark.——Agpain, all thoſe difficulties, ſays he, 
* a9 Rarted by thoſe who favour Moſes's relation of 


<« the animals brought into the Ark by Noah, and 


** who ſuppoſe them incredible, if they were not ta 
render the Ark fit for the reception of ſo large 


< a family, either by making the Ark of a greater 
* 'extent 


in his Antedilevies Article has o 
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« extent than that deſcribed by Moſes, or by re- 
« ducing the number of animals contained therein“ 


How abſurd ? Did thoſe who favoured Moſes's rela- 


tion, believe that relation incredible ? Or did thoſe 
who believed the relation true, ſtart difficulties to 
make it appear falſe? Or was it a crime in thoſe 


who believed Moſes, to examine the dimenſions of 
the Ark, and the number of 1 to be taken 


into it, that they might ſhew the objection of its 
incapacity to be without any foundation? 

At the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, when the 
Sacred Books came to be read both by Believers and 
Unbelievers, ſome of the laſt, particularly Celſus, 
did with great confidence, though from mere igno- 
rance and malice, affirm that an Ark of thoſe di- 
menſions given by Moſes was utterly incapable to 
contain all the things ſaid to be taken into it. This 
bold though ignorant aſſertion ſtartled the Fathers, 
who being no better Geometricians than their adver- 
ſaries (for their learning lay another way) did ima- 


gine that the cubit mentioned by Moſes, was a Geo- 


metrical cubit, which is ſuppoſed ſix times larger 


than the common (if ſuch a cubit really ever. was 
in uſe.) But they were not aware of the inconve- 


nience of this opinion, ſince to avoid one difficulty 
they run upon a much greater : for as the cubit miſt 
be the ſame throughout the whole hiſtory, and is 
the meaſure of the height of the waters above the 


mountains, as well as the dimenſions of the Ark, 
to have made the waters inſtead of 15 to have riſen 


90 cubits above the hills had been prodigious in- 
deed, as well as quite unneceſſary: ſince the wa- 
ters needed to riſe no higher above the mountains, 


that that no living creature, not even the Giants 


ſhould eſcape who might fly to the top of the moun- 
tains, or than the depth of water which the Ark 


might draw, ſo as to paſs over them without dan- 


ger of ftriking, 


O 4 2 Some 
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3 have ſuppoſed a ſacred cubit, which i is faig 
to have exceeded the common by a Span, even as the 
Hekel of the Sanctuary is ſuppoſed to have weighed 
more than the common; though others again, and 
perhaps more juſtly, are of op:nion that the mea- 
ſures of the Sanctuary were only the ſeveral ſtandards 6 
by which all other meaſures were to. be regulated, « 
-S; they might be of juſt weight and meaſure.” But 0 
there is no reaſon to think that Moſes meant any 60 
other cubit than that which was at that time in uſe. 6 
This indeed has been generally computed at a foot 6 
and a half, or 18 inches. But Dr. Cumberland, 6 


Mr. Greaves and others have ſhewn that the cubit in - 
Egypt when the Pyramids were built exceeds a foot 
and a half of our meaſure, and that it comes nearer 5 


would much enlarge the capacity of the Ark had 0 
it been meaſured by that cubit *. 60 
Nevertheleſs thoſe who have undertaken to 1 6 
monſtrate the ſufficient capacity of the Ark for all 
the uſes intended, as Butaco, Bp. Wilkins and F. 6 
Fournier, have done it upon the common reckonin 6 
of a foot and a half to the cubit; and though I 
might refer to their performances, yet as theſe c 


Ao 22 inches, or more exactly to 21-188, which . 


works are not in every ones hands, I ſupp oſe it 8 
* will be more to his ſatisfaction, to lay here before 8 
the reader ſome demonſtrations of it; and firſt that 0 
of F. Fournier's in his Hydrography. 1 4 5 
CC 
* Sir Walter Raleigh after reckoning 1 up the ſeveral cubits as . 
the common at 14 foot. 2. The Palm cubit, which is a handful c0 
more. 3. The Regia, cubitus or Perſian, which exceedeth the $0 
common by 3 inches. 4. The Sacred, which is double the | 
Cumon wanting only a fourth part, and 5. the Geometrical, 1 
adds, hut of all theſe forts which were commonly meaſured 60 
by the Vulzar cubit, the alteration and diminution of men's ſta- 6 


tures have made the difference. For as there is now a lefs 25 
portion of bodies, ſo is the common cubit ſrom the ſharp of the 
elbo w to the point of the middle finger of leſs length Ck it was 
in Fug times. p. 94. 
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Certainly Fl the Moſaic Deluge: | 


F. Fe ournier s Demon ation of the fu M 
capacity of Noah's Ark. 


0 Among the Heathens, ſays he, many made a 
« jeſt of the Ark, being perſuaded that it was im- 
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« poſſible it could contain all the animals, as Moſes 


aſſures us it did. The impious Peorphyry ſaid it 


was a fable like to that of Deucalion. Origen in his 


ſecond Homily on Genefis, where he treats of the 


fabrick of the Ark, tells us of one Apelles, a diſ- 
ciple of Marcion who was wont to ſay that ſcarce 
four elephants could be placed there commo- 
diouſly. To retute theſe impious fools, I will 
not have recourſe to the Geometrical cubit of nine 
feet (fix times greater than ours) as ſome have 
done, but taking that ſpace only which the Scrip- 
ture gives me, and the cubit to be a common 
one of a foot and a half, I ſhall demonſtrate that 
the Content of the Ark was more than ſufficient 
to contain all the animals preſerved in the De- 
luge. 


lt is near 100 years ago ſince Butaeo (whom 


Mr. C—— calls Bureo) an excellent Geometrician 
began to diſcover the ignorance and folly of thoſe 
authors who found fault with the dimenſions of 
the Ark, and to ſhew againſt thoſe Infidels, that 
there is nothing in the Scripture account of it 
repugnant to reaſon or truth. The length of the 
Ark, according to the Scripture account, was 
300 cubits, the breadth go, and the height 30. 

Upon this Area then I make 6 ſqzares, each ſide 
of which will be 50 cubits, which being multi- 
plied by themſelves will give 2,500 cubits {quare; 
and as there are ſix equal ſquares the whole will 
make 15,000. ſquare cubits : and ſeeing the Ark 


was 30 cubits high, we muſt —_— theſe 


1 000 
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e 15,000 by 30, which will make the whole 


« 450,000 cubits ſquare, or 675,000 ſquare feet, 
<« reckoning according to the common meaſure'a 
„foot and a half to the cubit. From which con- 
« tents I will nevertheleſs ſubſtract that ſpace which 
ce the floors, partitions and allies neceſſary to ſe- 
« parate the animals from one another &c. might 
« take up; although the roof, which was finiſhed 
ce ina cubit above the 30 cubits, might in my opi- 
6 nion be ſufficient to make up for all theſe defi- 
c cjiencies. For the roof being in the middle of it 
« of a cubit height in form of a Priſm, it would 
c“ contain the half of its Paralelipipidon, that is, 7,500 
c cubits, and therefore the whole content of the 
« Ark would be 457,500 cubits ſquare, _ 
„This being laid down, I divide the whole con- 
<« tent of the Ark into three ſtories, allotting the 
c lower for fourfooted beaſts. And ſince we have 
c ſhewed, that its Area or floor contained 1 5,000 
% cubits, although we ſhould give 3, ooo to the 
<« partitions and allies for the more convenient pal- 
c ſage of thoſe who were to range, feed and clean 
„ them, we ſhall ſtill have 12,000 ſquare cubits 
<« remaining, which ſpace I would divide into neſts 
(as the Septuagint calls them) or rather into cab- 
& bins or ſtalls, each of which ſhould have 6 cubits 
<« ſquare, and 36 in their Area, which is equal to 
<< 54 feet: and if I give them 10 cubits or 15 feet 
“e in height, there will be found 333 rooms or ſtalls, 
% and 12 cubits remaining over and above. 
Now Ariſtotle, Pliny, Geſner and Aldrovandus, 
& who have made the moſt diligent ſearch into the 
* animal kind, and wrote ſeveral volumes on that 
4 ſubject, have not been able to find 150 original 
different kinds, and of inſets, reptiles and ſerpents 
< could never reckon up 40. We find then in this 


* lower ſtory much empty ſpace, eſpecially ſince 


« excepting 


” * 
. 
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I « excepting the elephant? (to whom nevertheleſs . 
« ſix or eight cubits ſquare will ſuffice) there are 
« few or no animals bigger than the horſe or ox; 


« and that in a Camp they allow no more ſpace to 
« a horſe than 10 feet in length and 4 in breadth, 


« which makes in the whole no more than an Area 
« of 40 feet, whereas 22 085 one of our ſtalls here 


cc has 54 feet. 


« Tt muſt be oranted me on ; that ſince there are 
« few animals bigger than the. horſe, though there 
« had been ſeven of every kind, they might all 
« with eaſe have been placed in the lower 2 But 


« if with St. Auguſtine we ſay, that they were only 


« thoſe which the Scripture calls clean beaſts that 
5 * Were taken in by ſevens [This is clear fram the ex- 

preſs words of Scripture, Gen. vii. 2.] and that all 
Gs 3 animals were excluded, which are gendered 
« by different kinds, as well as amphibious crea- 
« tures, fiſhes and thoſe which are bred, of putre- 


« faction [ſuch was the common opinion at the time 
our author wrote] and the like, there will be abun- 
dance of room to ſpare. 


Let us now come to the ſecond ſtory. 50 


« this middle ſtory I give 8 cubits or 12 feet in 


“height for a Granary, which will be more than 
« ſufficient to contain all the food neceſſary for 


« thoſe animals. In two thirds of it which will 
contain 80, ooo cubits ſquare, or 120,000 ſquare 


feet we ſhall place our hay and ſtraw, ſince there 
* are very few animals that cannot live on theſe. 


* In the other part we ſhall find 40,000 cubits or 


* Our e here the height of the firſt 8 10 cu- 
bits, and it could be no higher. In India and Ethiopia com 
ae faid to be of 10 cubits height or more. But elephants live io 
a great age, and are many years in coming to their full height. 


There was no need to take into the Ark two of age and full 


grown: two young ones were ſufficient, which * not be 7 
or 8 cubits high, 
6 60,000 


60, ooo ſquare feet, ſpace enough to contain 20 


for this place. I ſhall however ſet down ſome of 
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« much grain or corn, as would ſuffice a prett) 
<« large town for a twelvemonth. All this then 
“ put together, will be more than ſufficient, for the 
* — of all the animals, eſpecially confidering that 
6 in the rooms or ſtalls, which remained in the 
<« lower ſtory, many creatures might be vj n 
« nouriſhment of thoſe who live on prey. 

In the third or upper ſtory, although we ſ 
« give one third thereof to Noah and his Family 
cc there will ſtill remain much more room than we 
ce need for all the winged or feathered Tribe; ſince 
& in Aldrowandus we cannot find 1 50 different kinds 
“ of which there are few bigger than a Swan. Of 
<« this ſpace giving one half to the birds of prey, 
c and the other half to the reſt, all of them will 
e have large room to ſkip about at their eaſe. We 
5 ö thereſore that all the creatures that live 
on the land were preſerved i in the Ark of Noah," 
Thus he. 

I intended next to have given the learned Biſhop 
Flkins's Demonſtration of the Ark's fufficient capa- 
city &c. but as it takes up ſix pages in alia beſides 
the Diagram or Draught of the Ark, it is too long 


his general and judicious 8 with an bog 
of ſome things in it. | 


 Mftrat of Biſhop Wilkin's Demonſtration of BY 
5 Flateut ra 6 Noah's Art. * 


4e He obſerves that there is a great difference be 
e. twixt thoſe opinions and apprehenſions, which 
are occaſioned by a more general and confuſed 
view of things, and thoſe which proceed from a 


more diſtinct conſideration of _ as they are 
9 reduced into order. wy | 


eo & 


3 [04 


cc the 


Certainly of the Moſaic Delige. 


« He that looks upon the ſtars, fays he, as he 
are confuſedly ſcattered up and down in the fir- 
« mament will Rink them to be (as they are ſome- 
« times ftiled) innumerable, of fo vaſt a multitude, 
« as not to be determined to any ſet number; bur 
66 when all theſe ftars' are diftinffly reduced into 
« particulat Conſtellations, and defcribed by their 


. 
, 


=> 


66 pears that of thoſe that are viſible to the naked 
« eye, there are but 4 few more than a thouſand in 
« the whole Firmament, and but a little more 
than half ſo many to be ſeen at once in any He- 
66 alen taking in the minuter kinds of them 
to fix degrees of magnitude. It is ſo likewiſe in 
« other things. He that ſhould put the queſtion, 
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f « How many ſorts of beaſts or bine &c. there are in 
Ne the world, would be anfwered even by fuch as are 
re © otherwiſe knowing and learned men, thar- there 
„are ſo many hundreds of them as could not be 


* enumerated; whereas upon a. diſtinct enquiry 
« into All ſuch as are yet known, and have been 
« deſcribed hy credible authors, it will appear that 
they are much fewer than is commonly imagined, 
not a hundred ſorts of 5 1 nor two hundred 
« of Hin. 

« From this cn it is, chat fame Hereticks 


« times have taken the advantage of raiſing. objec- 


* the truth and authority of the Scripture, parti- 
* cularly as to the defcription which is given by Mo- 
«* fes concerning Noab's Ark. Gen. vi. 15. where the 


length, 30 in breadth and 30 in height; which 
* being compared with the things it was to contain, 


e confidently affirmed accordingly) that it was ut- 
* terly impoſlible for this 2 to hold ſo vaſt a 


. —1— — es". ns atm ——— LY I hr Deans Wt 
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« different places , magnitudes and names, it ap- 


of old, and ſome atheiftical' Scoffers in theſe later 
tions (ſuch as 3 think unanfwerable) againſt | 
« dimenſions of it are fet down to be 300 cubits in 
it ſeemed to them upon a general view (and they 


6 multi- 
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each of them of 10 cubits or 15 feet high, 


to Noah, Every moving thing that liveib ſhall be 
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t multitude of animals, with à whole year's provis 
& fion of food for each of them. 
_ « Tt is plain in the deſcription which MA. gives 
ce of the Ark, that it was divided into three ſtor 


4. 
- 


1 ſides one cubit allowed for the declivity of the 


« as moſt e that the lower ſtory was afligned 
< to contain all the ſpecies of beaſts,. the middle 
< ſtory for their food, and the upper tory in one 
<« part of it for the birds and their food, and the 
<« other part for Noah, his family and utenſils, 
Now it may be clearly made out that each of the 
<« ſtories was of a ſufficient capacity, for the con- 
« taining all thoſe things to which they are aſ- 
JJV 

[This he does by enumerating the ſeveral kinds 
of beaſts, and reducing them into claſſes according 


to their food. 1. Such as feed on hay. 2. Such a8 


feed on fruits, roots and inſects, and 3. Carnivorous 
beaſts, diſtinguiſhing the clean from the unclean; 
of the clean reckoning 17 ſpecies ex abundanti.| 

And though it ſeem moſt probable (he goes on) 
<« that before the Flood, both men, beaſts and birds 
ce did feed only upon vegetables, as may appear from 
Gen. i. 29, 30. compared with chap: ix. 3. where 
<« after the Flood, when the productions of the 
< earth were become of leſs efficacy and vigour, and 
% conſequently leſs fit for nouriſhment, God faith 


* 


my 
» 3+” 


o 


&« meat for you ; even as the green herb have I given 
& you all things; yet becauſe this proof is not 10 
e very cogent to convince a captions adverſary, but 
* that he may be ſtill apt to queſtion, whether the 
te rapacious kinds of beaſts and birds, who in the 
e natural frame of their parts, are peculiarly fitted 
ce for the catching and devouring of their prey, did 
ever feed upon herbs and fruits; therefore to pre- 

| | | 66 vent 
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« yent ſuch cavils, I ſhall be content to ſuppoſe, 


 « that thoſe animals which are now predatory were 
« {o from the beginning. Upon which it will be 


« neceflary to enquire what kind of food might be 
proper and ſufficient for them during their abode 
« in the Ark. Now *tis commonly known that 
« the ruminant kind are moſt uſu 15 the prey of the 
« rapacious kind of beaſts. - 


Here having before reckoned up the beaſts of 


the carnivorous kinds to be 40 in all or 20 pair 
only, and what proportion they bear to a wolf, he 
computes that it might require 1,825 ſheep to ſerve 
them for a year, and ſhews that there was -in the 
lower ſtory in the Ark ſufficient room for all theſe 


| alſo. And having next ſhewed the ſufficient capa- 


city of the ſecond and third ſtories for the uſes they 
were deſigned, he concludes the whole thus. 
Upon the whole matter, it doth of the two 
« appear more difficult to aſſign a ſufficient num- 


* ber and bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the 


" knew" of the Ark, rather than to find ſufficient 
room for thoſe ſeveral ſpecies of animals already 
* known., But becauſe it may be reaſonably pre- 
« ſumed, that there are ſeveral other ſp cies of birds 
* and beaſts, eſpecially in the undiſcovered parts 
« of the world; beſides thoſe here enumerated, 


e therefore it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Ark 
«* of a bigger capacity than what may be ſufficient 


* for the things already known. And upon this 
account it may be aſſerted, that if ſuch perſons 
vo are moſt expert in Philoſophy or Mathema- 


« ticks were now to aſſign the proportions of a veſ- 


* ſel, that might be ſuitable to the ends here pro- 

1 poſed, they could not, all things conſidered, find 

any, more accommodate to theſe purpoſes than 
* thoſe here mentioned. 

{© From what hath been ſaid it may appear, that 

* the meaſure and capacity of the Ark, which ſome 
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be atheiflical irreligious men make ale th a a 405 7% 
«/ ment againſt the Scripture, ought Fa to be 
te eſteemed a moſt rational alen the truth 
te and Divine authority. of it. Eſpecially. i. it be 
cc yell confideted; that in thoſe fir and ruder ages 
<- of the world, when men were leſs verſed in ate, | 
< and philoſophy, and therefore probably more ob- 
* nexious to vulgar acer than now they are, 
vet the capacity and - A ons of the Ark Are © 
EDANgs it was th contain. 
<< Whereas if it had been: a mere human inven- 
< tion, tis moſt probable that it would have beet 
e contrived according to thoſe. wild eee 
& which as I faid before, do naturally Axiſe from a 
more confuſecd and general view of things, a 
e much 100 big, as now ſuch en ang, apt to thn 
5 it 790 little * OR and purpoles tor 
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; ee bes * ap Td dx; of the tes | 
« tures to be ſaved, that is, ſeven of the ene and 
« two of the unclean, with neceſſary might 
cc have place in the Ark, Butoco hath. very. 1 
« Iy declared; the brief lum of. whoſe, diſcourſe to 
that purpoſe i is this. The length of the Ark was 
< 300 cubits, which multiplied by the breadth, 
1 namely 30 cubits, and the product by the height 


& of 30 cubits ſheweth the whole concavity to have 
855 walls, 


illi OLE "EM oat Charader and 2 1 
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« one cubit) contained 7,500 cubical cubes was a 


« ſufficient xecompenſe, If therefore in a ſhip of 


« ſuch greatneſs we ſeek room for 89 diſtinct ſpecies 


« of beaſts,” or, leſt any ſhould be omitted, for 100 
« ſeveral kinds, we hall eaſily find place both for 


« them and 105 the birds which in bigneſs are no way 


anſwerable unto them, and for meat to ſuſtain 
« them all. For there are three ſorts of beaſts, 
« whoſe bodies are of a quantity beſt known the 
« Beeve, the Sheep and the Wolf, to which the 
4 reſt may be reduced, by ſaying with Aniſtotle, 


* that one elephant is anſwerable to four beeves, 


4 one lion to two wolves, and ſo of the reſt. Of 
« beaſts ſome feed on vegetables, others on fleſh. 


„There are one and thirty kinds of the greater ſort 


“feeding on vegetables, of which number only three 
dare clean according to the da of Moſes, hogs 
« ſeven of a kind entered into the Ark, namely, 
three couples for breed, and one odd one for ſa- 
« crifice : the other twenty eight kinds were taken by 
* two of each kind,. ſo that 1 in all, there were in the 
« Ark, one and twenty beaſts clean, and 56 
0 unclean, eſtimable for — as 91 beeves, yet 

« for a ſupplement, (leſt any ſpecies be omitted) 
let them be valued as 120 -beeves. Of the 
« lefler ſort feeding on vegetables, were in the Ark 
“ 26 kinds, eſtimable for good allowance for ſupply 
* as fourſcore ſheep. Ot thoſe which devour tieth 
were two and thirty kinds, anſwerable to 64 
« wolves. All theſe 280 beaſts might be kept in 
* one ſtory or room of the Ark in their ſeveral cab- 
« bins, their meat in a ſecond, the birds and their 
« proviſion in a third, with place to ſpare for Noah 


$ and his family and all their neceſſaries . 


What becomes now of Cellſus s abſurd 1 


When Butaeo, Raleigh, Wilkins and Fournier, men 
as Raleigh's Hiſtory.. Bock I. chap. 7. ſect. 9g. 
ung, pP 
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210 An Enquiry into the Truth and _ 


of learning who underſtood the matter, as well a4 


others later, have demonſtrated it to be, a rational 
Ark, and fully ſufficient, wiſely contrived and adap. 
ted to all the purpoſes it was intended? And how. 
could it be otherwiſe, when the dimenſions of it were 
given by that High Wiſdom which knoweth all 
things, and ordereth all things in meaſure and number 
and weight 2 And what elſe have Celſus and Porphyry, 
Adpelles and the reſt of the Infidel tribe done by their 
objections againſt the capacity of the Ark, but ſhewn 
their own ignorance and folly, as well as malice in 
pretending to judge of things they underſtood not; 
ſince the very thing they object againſt (as Bp. Wil. 
kins juſtly obſerves) is a moſt rational confirmation 
of the truth and Divine authority of the Scripture ? 
And what are we to think of him who at this time 
of day retails ſuch ignorant objections which: have 
been long ago confuted by demonſtrations? —_ © 
But here we may obſerve 1. That the number of 
the ſeveral kinds of animals is not the ſame in all the 
authors I have quoted. The reaſon of this diffe- 
ence may be, either that ſome of them have rec- 
koned more of thoſe animals which have been lately 
diſcovered in America and other formerly unknown 
countries, fome leſs : or elſe that ſome reckon cer- 
tain animals to be of a different ſpecies, which others 
account to have been originally the ſame. Concern- 
ing which let us hear once more our judicious Sir 
Falter :Raleigh. _ „ a” 
t is manifeſt and undoubtedly true, that 

* many of the ſpecies which now ſeem differing 
„ were not then (i. e. before the Flood) in rerun 
natura. For thoſe beaſts which are of mixt na- 
* tures, either they were not in that age, or elſe it 
« was not needful to preſerve them, ſeeing they 
might be generated again by others; as the Mules, 
the Hiaena's and the like, the one begotten by aſſes 
and mares, and the other by foxes and wolves. 


« And 
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® And whereas by diſcovering of ſtrange lands 
« wherein there are found divers beaſts and birds, 
« differing in rolour or fatrre from thoſe of theſe” 
« Northern parts; it may be ſuppoſed by a ſuperfi- 
« cjal conſideration, that all thoſe which wear red 
« and pyed ſkins or feathers are different from thoſe 
« that are leſs painted, and wear plain ruſſet of 
« pack, they are much miſtaken that ſo think. 
« And for my own opinion I find no difference 
« but only in magnitude, between the cat of Eu- 
& pe and the ounce of India; and even thoſe dogs 
« which are become wild in Hiſpaniola with which 
« the Spaniards uſed to devour the naked Indians, 
e are now changed to wolves, and begin to deſtroy 
« the breed of their cattle, and do oftentimes tear 
« aſunder their own children. The common crow 
« and rook of India is full of red feathers in the 
& drowned and low Iſlands of Caribana : and, the 
e blackbird and thruſh hath his feathers mixt with 
e black and carnation in the north parts of Virginia. 
* And the dag-fſb of England is the Shark of the 
% South ocean. For if colour or magnitude made a 
« difference of ſpecies, then were the Negroes, which 
© we call the Black mores, non animalia rationalia, 
not men but ſome kind of ſtratige beaſts ; and ſo 
the Giants of the South America ſhould be of ano- 
ther kind, than the people of this part of the 
* world. We alſo ſee it daily, that the natures of 
* fruits are changed by tranſplantation, ſome to 
better, ſome to worſe, eſpecially with the change 
** of climates. Craòs may be made good fruit by 
often grafting, and the beſt melons will change in 
a year or two to common cacumbers, by being ſer 
in a barren foil. Therefore taking the kinds pre 
*© ciſely of all creatures, as they were by Gcd 
created, or out of the earth by his ordinance pro- 
* duced, -the Ark after the meaſure of the common 
cubit, was ſufficiently capacious to contain of all, 
1 TL according 


212 An Enquiry into the Truth and 
& according to the number by God appointed. For 
c if we add but half a foot of meaſure to the com- 
« mon cubit, which had a foot and a half of giawh 
« ſtature (and leſs allowance we cannot give to the 
difference between them and us) then did the Ark 
e contain 600 feet in length, and 100 feet in 
« breadth, and was 60 foot deen 


S E C T. IV. 
A farther Inquiry nth the Content of the Ark: 


| 

and the ſeveral things neceſſarily to be taken 

Ino it. - 3 f 

IH E Reader may obſerve that all the three l 

| forenamed authors have ſuppoſed, that thoſe f 

animals which are now rapacious or carnivorous, MW © 

- were fed in the Ark with fleſh, for which end Bp. 
5 Wilkins has made a very large proviſion, no leſs than q 
1 1,825 ſheep; but it may be obſerved too, that he e 
A has done it only to prevent the cavils of captious ad- a 
A verſaries, for that in his own judgment, it appeared 
k: moſt probable, that before the Flood, both men, 
heaſts and birds did feed only on vegetables. And b 


this indeed I take to be the truth of the matter. 
1. From the food appointed for all the animals in fi 
general, at the beginning. And to every beaſt of the Ml ** 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing 5 
hat creepeth upcn the earth, wherein is hfe, every green © 
herb for meat f. Now though man's food at firſt fo 
was much the ſame, viz. vegetables and fruits which W © 
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*id. Now that Sir V. R. was not miftaken in judg- ab 
ing the Antediluwian cubit (by which the dimenſions of the di 
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Ark were given) to be 2 foot of our. meaſure, appears from the 1 
inſtance of a young man of Jreland, ſhewn at Oxford 1684, who 
was 7 foot 6 inches high, and whoſe cubit was 2 foot 2 inches. th 
Lowthorp's Abridgment, vol. III. p. 1. | | as 
Gen. i. 40. . be 
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| the earth brought forth of itſelf without his culture; 
yet after his Fall, bread was added to be produced 


by tilling the ground; either becauſe his body had 
he ſuffered a change by the Fall, or that the earth's 
rk firſt fertility was ſomewhat abated and its produc- 


tions not ſo efficacious and nutritive as before, or 
for both theſe ; but I can ſee no neceſſity for chang- 
ing or adding to the food of other animals, whoſe 
lives were not to be lengthened out to the age of 
man, they coming much ſooner to maturity, and 
multiplying much faſter than mankind does: and 
though in the rapacious birds and beaſts the natural 
frame of their parts be peculiarly fitted to catch and 
devour their prey, yet may their ſtomachs alſo be 
fitted to digeſt vegetables (as that of man's is to both 


fe fleſh and vegetables) upon which I ſuppoſe they now 
as, often feed alſo, or elſe would many times ſtarve ; 
p. and in the Ark it was only neceffary to keep them 
in alive, not to feed them to the full. 2. Becauſe the 
he animals that were reckoned unclean (and ſuch are 
o all of the rapacious kinds) were ordered to be taken 
125 in only by two's, male and female, and the clean by 
n, ſevens only; ſo that there could not be ſuch a num- 
nd ber of ſheep or other clean animals as Bp. Wilkins 
er. thought good to allow, and 3. Becauſe the provi- 
in W ſion to be made is expreſſed in theſe words. And 


take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, aud thou 


ſhalt gather it to thee, and it ſhall be for food for thee 


in 
> and for them. Now the gathering of all kinds of 
rt food ſeems reſtricted to vegetables, corn, &c. 4. Be- 
ch cauſe the ſlaying, ſkinning and dividing fo many 
5 animals for the ſake of the rapacious kinds, without 
dg· WM abſolute neceſſity, would have been ſo great an ad- 
- dition to the labour of the family (which we ſhall 
ho find to have been great enough without it) that I 
ee, think it would have been avoided if poſſibly it could, 
as here it might be; fince though thoſe animals had 
e been wont to live on fleſh, they could yet live for a 


. 5 time 


214 An Enguiry into the Truth and 
time without it, if they had ſufficiency of other | 
things. And therefore though thoſe grave an 
learned authors I have quoted, did very well to al- 
low for ſuch proviſion tor the pr reſent carnivorous 
kinds of birds and beaſts, to ſhew that notwith- 
ding all this, there was ſufficient room in be 
Ark and to ſpare: yet in an Enquiry after Truth, f 
ſee no reaſon to giye up any point, which I do not 
think to be true, to the cavils of unreaſonable and 
captious men; and therefore for the reaſons I haye 
given, do not think there was any proviſion of fleſh 
made for the rapacious animals in Maab's Ark. 
But in ſo doing it may be thought I have only 
made ſo much more needleſs wprk for myſelf; for 
if notwithſtanding the room allowed for proviſion 
of fleſh'for the carnivorous animals, Bp. Wilkins was 
of opinion © that of the two, it doth appear more 
difficult, to aſſign a ſufficient number and bulk | 
* of neceſſary things to anſwer the capacity of the 
*. Ark, rather than to find ſufficient room for thoſe 
te ſeveral ſpecies of animals already known,” if we 
ſhall diſcharge the 1,825 ſheep, which he had al- 
lowed, and which would take up a good deal of 
-room, then there will be ſtill a greater vacancy; 
and if we ſhall beſides allow of what Sir Walter Ra. 
leigb believes, that the cubit by which the Ark was 
.meafured was the Antediluvian cubit according to. 
the ſtature of thoſe firſt men, which could not be M 
lefs than 24 inches, or two feet of ours (which ſeems | 
bur reaſonable) and that thus the length of the Ark | 
would be 600 of our feet, the breadth 100, and the | 
height 60. Hence I fay a very great difficulty, or 
ſtrong objection may be raiſed againſt its being made 
ſo much larger than neceſſary. For to what pur- 
poſe was there ſo much waſte of time and labour to 
make it ſo much biger than was needful? 
Now to remove this difficulty and anſwer this ob- 
. jection i it might ſuffice to fay, though we had no- 
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thing elſe to offer, that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that the Ark ſhould be of much larger capacity in 
all its dimenſions, than barely to hold the family, 
the animals and their ſeveral foods; and that, for 
the free circulation of the air, for the preſervation 
of the life and health of thoſe contained in it. Had 
there been no more ſpace than barely to ſtow the 
things contained in it, the air would probably have 
ſtagnated and corrupted to the endangering of both 
health and life, as well as to the ſpoiling the ſtores 
of proviſions laid up in it, eſpecially as the Ark 
was cloſe ſhut up, there being but one window in 
it. The ingenious and learned Dr. Arbuthnot, in 
his Eſſay concerning the effetts of air on human bodies *, 
remarks, © That the Effluvia of human live bodies 
e are extremely corruptible. The water in which 
% human creatures bathe, by keeping ſmells cada- 


4 yerous. Leſs than 3000 human creatures liv- 
ing within the compaſs of an acre of ground, 
„ would make an Atmoſphere of their own ſteams 


« about 71 feet high, which if not carried away 
* by winds, would turn peſtiferous in a moment. 
From whence it may be inferred, that the very 
« firſt conſideration in building of cities, is to make 
cc them open, airy and well perflated. Peſtilential 
« conſtitutions have been often preceded by great 


* calms. From hence the air of priſons produceth 
often mortal diſeaſes, and ſhips crews turn ſickly 


in bays and harbours, which would be healthy in 
the open ſea.” But though our author ſpeaks 
here only of the EHuvia of human bodies, yet the 


. Effluvia of other animals may in ſome degree have 


like effect, eſpecially where the ſteams had but 10 
cubits height to ariſe; and though the number of 
all the living creatures within the Ark were much 
ſhort of the number here mentioned by him, yet 


. 17. | - ». | 
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as all the four-footed beaſts were in one ſtory, it 
was very neceſſary that there ſhould be ſpace enough 
for the free circulation of ar. 2 £5 Hs 
But beſides this general and apparent reaſon for 
the largeneſs of the Ark, there were many other 
things to be taken into it over and above their dry 
food, which have not been much adverted to. by 
mans. A) 515 5 ng to 
1. A very large quantity of water was to be pro- 
vided ſufficient tor the whole time of their abode in 
the Ark, without which neither . men nor' animals 
can live. The great difficulty will be how to keep 
it ſweet for ſo long a time. To this end it could 
not be kept in cloſe caſks as they are obliged to do 
at Sea, and which is the reaſon I ſuppoſe of its cor- 
rupting, but in large tubs open at the top, or in 
ſome large ciſterns at each end, as the filling them 
with water might be part of the women's taſk while 
the men were employed in more laborious work. 
Rain water will keep ſweet for a very long time, 
but that probably they could not have, ſince it is 
more likely that it had not rained for feveral months 
before the Deluge, all the vapours exhaled by the 
Sun, being faſt bound up by the clouds, till the 
rime came to pour them down on the earth; yet 
Briſtol water (and doubtleſs many ſuch waters there 
are beſides, of like nature) as well as the waters of 
ſome rivers will keep ſweet a twelvemonth; parti- 
cularly of the water of the Ganges which is carried 4 
hundred miles by the Banians out of devotion ; it is 
{aid that it does not corrupt, nor will it ſtink how 
long ſoever kept, ſo that there might be no great 
difficulty in finding a ſufficient quantity of proper 
water | FC AT 


* Againſt the neceſſty of providing a ſufficient quantity of 
water to ſerve for all needful uſes during the whole time of their 


abode in the Ark, two objections may le. 


1. That 
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2. A very large quantity both of lights and fewel 
were to be provided to ferve their occaſions during 
their abode in the Ark. The Antediluvians had 
nights and winters as well as we, and without queſ- 
tion could furniſh themſelves with what was neceſ- 


1. That it does not ſeem neceſſary that any great quantity of 


water ſhould be laid up in the Ark, ſince by letting down veſſels 


from the window, they might draw up from time to time ſuffi- 
cient for their uſe. 2. That in the violent agitation of the Ark 
for ſome time, it does not appear how water could be kept in 
open tubs or large ciſterns. In anſwer to the firſt of theſe ob- 
jections it will ſoon appear, that no water fit for uſe could be 
got any manner of way after they were entered and ſhut up in 
the Ark. 1. Not rain water collected at the window, how large 
ſoever it might be, becauſe during the 40 days rain, probably 
accompanied with thunder and lightning eſpecially at the firſt, the 
wirdow behoved to be cloſe ſhut, to defend them from the vio- 
lent rains; ſince for that purpoſe the Ark was not only made 


ſoping in form of a priſon, but had a covering over it beſides; 


by both which the rain would have been thrown off at ſome di- 


lance from the window, fo that they could not well catch it, 


though the rains had not been attended with thunder and light- 
ning. 2. No water could have been drawn up by veſſels from 
the window fit for uſe after the rain ceaſed, for as the fountains 
of the Great Deep were broken up the ſame day the rains began, 
and thereby the Seas were poured out on the earth, which carried 
a mixture of all things with them ; the floating waters therefore 
would have been ſo 1alt, or brackiſh-and muddy, that they would 
have been utterly unfit for the uſe of the men and animals en- 


| cloled. Not to inſiſt that the diſtance from the window (which 


was in the upper ſtory and near the roof) to the ſurface of the 
waters was too great, to draw up water from thence without more 
time and labour than could be ſpared. For though the Ark ſhould 
draw 12 or 13 Cubits of water, that is 24 or 20 feet, according 
to Sir Walter Raleigh's meaſure, there would yet remain above 
zo feet more from the ſurface of the waters to the window, too 
great a depth to draw up any quantity of water daily by mere 
lirength of arm. | 3 

Jo the ſecond objection, I ſay that the Ark ſtood firm on the 
ground, till the waters had riſen to 24 or 26 feet or more, when 
it would begin to be lifted up and float; but when the waters 
were at that height, and of an equal ſurface over all, there would 
be no violent agitation, tho' a gradual increaſe of the waters (as 
there was no wind) till they had reached the height deſigned. 
For theſe reaſons I conclude that the whole quantity of water 
needful was laid up in the Ark, before Noah entered into it. 
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ſary for both, as well as we do now. As to the con- 


veniency of light, becauſe the word Zobar, which 
we tranſlate window, is derived from a verb, that 
ſignifies to burn or ſhine, ſome have imagined ſome- 
thing elſe to be meant, as a large Carbuncle or a 
Phoſphorus, or ſome ſuch artificial compoſition, but 
theſe are vain fancies; nothing of that kind could 
give light ſufficient to a tenth part of one of the ſto- 
ries, whereas light would be wanted daily in all the 
three, in the upper for themſelves and the fowls, 
in the Granary to fetch the proviſions neceſſary, and 
in the lower for the feeding the fourfooted beaſts and 
reptiles, and that at leaſt twice a day. And as lights, 
ſo fewel would be daily wanted for firing, both for 
warmth and dreſſing their victuals. Though the 
Antediluvians lived on vegetables, fruits and corn, 

et we can hardly think that they eat all theſe raw, 


but that they dreſſed them by fire, and could make | 


even dainty diſhes out of them. To this purpoſe, 
a Miffionary in the Ifle of Tong Ming oppoſite to the 


mouth of the river Niang in China relates, That 


te the inhabitants from the grain of ſome herbs (he 
&< had before mentioned) expreſs an oil which ſerves 


„ inſtead of butter, and is of great uſe in ſawces. 


« The Cooks in France, ſays he, who have refined 
c the moſt on what may raiſe the appetite, would 
<« be ſurprized to ſee, that the Chineſe had carried 
ce the invention with reſpect to Ragou#s yet farther 
& than they have done, and at much leſs expence. 
% One would hardly believe, that with plain Beans, 


„ which come to them from Chantong, and with 


e the flower which they draw from Rice, and their 
c corn or wheat, they prepare an infinite number 
c of diſhes, all different from one another to the 
* eye and to the taſte.” Now I cannot think but 
that the Antediluvians were as ingenious this way 


as the Chineſe. But beſides fires neceſſary to bake 


their bread and dreſs their victuals, they would 
2 „ 
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want them alſo for. warmth againſt the cold in win- 
ter, which would be be by the whole earth's 
being covered with water. Fires then we ſee were 
abſolutely neceſſary, and a large ſtock of fewel 
therefore to be laid in. There is no mention of 
Funnels for vent of the ſmoke indeed in the Text, 
any more than of tubs and ciſterns for water (which 
they could not be without) nor was it needful. An 
Architect who had the dimenſions of a houſe given 
him as to its length, breadth and height, and num- 
ber of ſtories, need not be told that he was to make 
chimneys for fire in all the Lodging-rooms ; ſo 
Noah having the dimenſions of the Ark given him, 
with its diviſion into three ſtories, with ſeparate ſtalls 


| or cabbins, as to all other things neceſſary or uſeful 


for his family or the animals, he was left to order 
and provide them according to his wiſdom ; and he 
had ſufficient time to think of all things that would 
be wanted, while he was employed in the fabrick 
of the Ark. „ e 
3. J do not ſuppoſe Noah and his ſons would 
throw away the tools with which they had built the 
Ark, but as they would want all manner of neceſſary 
inſtruments at x Ih firſt coming out of the Ark, 
and that it muſt be a conſiderable time ere they 
could make tools of any kind for themfelves, or dig 
into the bowels of the earth for iron, the moſt uſe- 
ful of all metals; we may take it for granted, that 
they would take into the Ark with them all things 
they ſtood in need of to begin the world a-new, all 
manner of tools and inſtruments for building, huſ- 
bandry, gardening &c. eight tents at leaſt for them- 
ſelves (the women's tents being ſeparate from the 
men's) all manner of houſhold and kitchin-furni- 
ture, as well as plenty of garments, and of every 
thing elſe that might be needful or uſeful to them in 
the new world. All which things conſidered, the 
difficulty of filling ſo large and capacious an Ark 
Bs ET. me will 


a 
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* 640 „ | | MED Bhs 
will now vaniſh, ſince we find there were fo. many | 


other things to go into it, beſides the animals and 
their dry food. If it ſhould be aſked how I come to 
know all this? I anſwer *tis eaſily. known, becauſe 
all theſe things were neceſſary or uſeful, and that! 
believe Noah at 600 years old, to have been a wiſe 
man as well as a good man, and that every con- 
ſiderate perſon would have taken the ſame care in 
ie e 
4. But there is yet ſomething farther to be con- 
ſidered with reſpect to air, ſo neceſſary to the life 
and health of the men and animals contained in the 
Ark. That there was a window in the Ark is evi- 


dent, for out of it Noah ſent forth the raven and 


the dove. Now by opening this window now and 
then, there would be a ſtrong ſuction or indraught 
of air in ſo large a building, and a free circulation 


of it from top to bottom. And thus the Efuvia or | 


ſteams iſſuing from the bodies of living creatures, 
would be diſperſed, and freſh air let in as often as 
was neceſſary. Here Mr. C——aſks by what means 
Noab could know, how many days he was in the 
Ark ſince all was in darkneſs ? a ſure ſign that he 
never read or conſulted any of the authors on this 
ſubject, when he took it into his head to write on 
it; ſince he might have ſeen in both French and 
Engliſb authors, draughts of the Ark with the ani- 
mals in the ſecond ſtory, and the ſides moſtly open, 
which might have at leaſt prevented his aſking ſuch 
a ſilly queſtion. But though I take this diſpoſition 
to be wrong, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, yet Noah 
was not without means of diffinouiſhing day from 
night, though he ſhould have had neither clock 
nor watch in Ark : for I do not ſuppoſe the win- 


dow to have been cloſe ſhut up with boards, butto 
have been ſo made as to let in the light, though not 
perhaps a Glaſs window; which is but a late in- 
vention, and not uſed in all countries. — o 
1 . ate 
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late as in the end of the laſt Century, multitudes of 
houſes in the polite city of Paris had no glaſs in 
their windows, but oiled paper or ſome ſuch thing. 
Now I muſt needs think that the Antediluvians were 


35 good at inventions and contrivances as the Poſt- 


gluvians; and if they had cities as early as the days 
of Cain, they muſt have had houſes of which thoſe 
cities conſiſted, and if they had houſes they had 
windows that would let in the light, though not 
made of glaſs. What we tranſlate a window ſome 


Tranſlators render it thus, a clear light ſhalt thou 


make to the Ark, and in a cubit ſhalt thou finiſh it 
(that is, the Ark) above. By which it appears they 
took it not for a window ſhut up with ſhutters, but 


for a window that gave light, and how large that 


might be, is not ſaid, not a very little one to be 


ſure in ſo large a building, and which was to give 


light to the family. For the words in à cubit ſhalt 
thou finiſh it above, do not refer to the window, but 
to the Ark, otherwiſe the deſcription of the Ark had 
been defective, without any direction for the roof, 
which by theſe words is p 
ing from the middle, the length of a cubit, and in 
torm of a Priſm, for the more ſpeedy deſcent of the 
rain which fell upon it. : 

5. Let us next conſider the placing of the ani- 
mals. Bp. Wilkins and F. Fournier have placed them 


in the lower ſtory, as generally agreed on to be the 


moſt convenient, nevertheleſs F. Calmet, the authors 
of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and Mr. Stackhouſe in his 
Hiſtory of the Bible have placed them in the middle 
ſtory, which they have made moſtly open on both 


ſides for the benefit of air to the animals, as may be 


ſeen in the draughts or Proſpects of the Ark in their 
ſeveral works, at leaſt on one fide; for the Prints 
cannot give us a proſpect of both ſides at once. But 
this their diſpoſition of the animals I take to be 


wrong for ſeveral reaſons. In the deſcription of the 
| | Ark, 


rdered to be made declin- 
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Ark, we have it divided into three ſtories with | 
door in the ſide of it, and a window. Now it ig 
moſt natural to ſuppoſethe door to have been in the 
middle of the Ark, and alſo in the loweſt ſtory, as 
being by much the moſt convenient; for — 
the animals and reptiles might have got up to the 
ſecond ſtory by a gradual aſcent contrived for that 
purpoſe, yet was it far more eaſy and convenient 
both for their going in and coming out again, for 
them to be ſtationed in the lower ſtory. ſhould 
likewiſe have thought that the ſtairs from the loweſt 


ſtory to the higheſt, might go up directly from the 


door in the middle, and the window be oppoſite to 
both in the upper ſtory, as theſe ſeem in ſome re- 
ſpects the moſt convenient poſitions ; but Bp. Wil- 
kins places ſtairs at each end of the Ark, which in 
other reſpects might be likewiſe convenient, as the 


fire hearths might be at each end of the upper ſtory, | 


the one for the men and the other for the women, 
for as the {ons marriages were not yet conſummated, 
they would keep their lodgings ſeparate ; and in- 
deed I ſee no reaſon why there might not have been 
ſtairs both in the middle and at each end, which 


conſidering the length of the Ark, of 600 foot, 


would be convenient for the family, and there 
wanted not room for them. 5 Gy 
2. 1 cannot admit of the Ark's being open all 
round in any of the ſtories, or even on one fide of 
it. During the 40 days rain, which was probably 
attended with thunder and lightning (to ſtrike the 
greater terror on the wicked devoted to deſtruction, 
and as it has happened in the like caſes ſince, the 
Ark had more need to have been cloſe ſhut up. Nor 
was ſuch an opening at all neceſſary to the animals, 
fince they can live not only under covert, but even 
under ground, which is evident from the practice 
in ſeveral” coal-pits, into which horſes are let down 
for turning engines, and where they will live ſeveral 
years; 
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1 ears; and in the ſalt-mines near Cracow in Poland, 


there are always three horſes to draw the ſalt to the 

nings. 5 
7 The lower ſtory was by no means fit for the 
Canary or Storehouſe of proviſions, for as that would 
be all or moſt of it under water, the dampneſs ariſ- 
ing thence would affect and ſpoil the proviſions, for 
the preſerving of which the ſecond ſtory ſeems much 
the moſt convenient. 3 Me 

This method of theirs ſeems prepoſterous, for 
whoever put the horſes or cattle in the loft above, 
and the hay and ſtraw in the ſtalls below ? Whereas 
the hay being placed in the loft above, and a ſmall 
ſpace left between the floor and the wall, it is eaſily 
let down into the Racks below. And thus if the 
larger animals were ſtalled along the ſides of the 
Ark, they might all have their provender let 
down to them after the ſame manner, which 
would ſave ſome trouble to the family, who in that 
caſe had only proviſions to bring down to the leſſer 
animals ſtationed in the middle. For theſe reaſons 
| conclude that the lower ſtory was the ſtation of the 
animals, who could not want air, conſidering the 
largeneſs of the Ark, and the letting in freſh air as 
often as neceſſary by the window, which would per- 
vade all the ſtories even to the loweſt. 

There are two or three queſtions more that may 
be moved with reſpect to the animals in the Ark, as 
1. Whether by taking in the clean animals by 
ſevens, be meant ſeven pair or ſeven ſingle, that 
is, three pair and one odd? It is not very clear by 
the Text, which was intended. Some think it was 
ſeven pair, others that it was only three pair, and 
that the odd one was in order to that ſacrifice which 
Neb offered after his coming out of the Ark, viz. 
one of every clean beaſt and bird, as Abraham did 
afterwards. Of this laſt opinion is Bp. Wilkins, and 
I am inclined to think it the moſt probable, be 
| three 
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three pair of each would be ſufficient to ſtock the 
new world and to ſerve the family ſaved, ſince in 
a few years they would increaſe as faſt as they 
could have occaſion for them, the diſtinction of 
clean from unclean at this time being only with 
reſpect to ſacrifices, and not to food; as to food 
after the Deluge it was lawful for them to eat" of 
every kind of animals, they beſt liked ; in this 
there was then no reſtriction, but * Every moving 


thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, even as the green 


herb have I given you all things, and tis probable 


they would not eat of animal food at firſt, having 


not been accuſtomed to it before. e 
28. Whether all the kinds of animals, birds, beaſts 
and creeping things, were to be ſought for and ga- 
thered together by Noah and his ſons, or if they 
came to him by inſtinct and impulſe? That it 
could not be in the firſt way ſeems pretty evident 
for theſe reaſons. 1. They could not be gathered 
together of a ſudden. It would require a good deal 
of time and pains to aſſemble them by degrees, 
which I think Noah could not well ſpare from other 

neceſſary labours : having beſides the building of 
the Ark all kinds of food to gather for himſelf and 
them. 2. As the animals were gathered they muſt 
have been confined, and fed even before the Ark 
was ready to receive them, which would have been 
a double trouble and expence of food. 3. Every 


kind of every living thing to be ſaved, might not be 


* Gen. ix. 3. | tj 
+ The outward frame of the Ark was not much above half 


the work, for beſides the floors and the ftairs, the tubs or ciſterns - 


for water, the cabbins or falls for the beaſts, neſts or diviſions 
for the fowls and diviſions in the ſtorehouſe, for the ſeveral forts 
of food, it would be neceſſary to have two walls or rows of pil 
lars running croſs from fide to fide to ſupport the floors and the 
roof; the breadth being 50 cubits or 105 feet, would neceſſarily 
require it, if even that would ſerve, and perhaps that great 
breadth might require three ſuch ſupporters, # 

76 5 within 
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within Noab's reach, nor even within his knowledge, 
He might not know all of them, nor be able to come 
at all of them, if he did. Many of them were wild, 
and not eaſy to be managed till they were confined 
and in the dark. I thereforè think it far more pro- 
bable, that they all came to him of their own accord, 
after all things were ready and a little before he him- 
ſelf entered into the Ark; that they were brought 
to him, even as God had at firſt brought them to 
Adam when he gave names to them all. And he 
that could order even ravens to carry fleſh and bread, 
morning and evening to the Prophet Elſſab by the 
Brook, could as eaſily order every kind of living 
creatures to travel to the Ark and enter into it. 
And this ſeems confirmed by the Text. Two of 
every ſort ſhall come unto thee to reep them alive. 

3. It is queried how the dung of all the animals 
was conveyed away, which was neceſſary to be done 
both for their health and cleanlineſs ? 'To this end 
ſome have imagined a double bottom to the lower 
ſtory, where the four-footed beaſts were ſtalled, the 
upper of which might be ſo contrived that the dung 
and urine of the animals might fall or be ſwept 
through it into the lower. But ſuch a thing could 


_—_ ” 
" ” 


all the animals for more than twelve months, would 
have taken up ſo much of the height of that lower 
itory as the remainder would not have ſufficed for 
the animals themſelves, but that they would be 
in danger to be ſtified ſor want of free air. 2. Though 
there had been room for it, it had been highly in- 
convenient, becauſe the ſteams ariſing both from 
the bodies and the dung of the animals in ſo cloſe 


* Geneſ. vi. 20. Ex omnibus bina ventara ſant ad te, 7. e. 
meo inſtinctu et ſua ſponte, ut olim ſtiterat Adamo Deus.. Sic 
non erit opus venatione vel aucupio. Funias. 
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a place, muſt needs have made the air infectious, 
and 3. The weight of the dung in ſo long a time 
might have endangered the true bottom of the ark it- 
felt This could not poſſibly therefore be the caſe, 
Indeed I know no other way poſlible or probable 
(though a laborious one it was) but that the eight 
perſons in the Ark, ſhould every day, or as often as 
they ſaw needful, clean all the ſtalls and aviaries, 
carry the dung to the upper ſtory, and throw it out 
of the window. 

And now if we reflect on the ſeveral particle 
mentioned, and conſider the daily and troubleſome 
occupation of Noah and his family, in feeding and 
watering all the animals and cleaning all the falls 
and aviaries, beſides what was neceſſary to be done 
for themſelves. If we reflect moreover on that hea- | 
vineſs of heart they muſt have been under for the 
deſtruction of all mankind (among whom no doubt 
they had ſeveral relations and kindred) and of every 
living creature upon the earth; as alſo on that dread 
and terror, with which ſo ſtupendous a judgment 


muſt affect them, when the heavy rains deſcended, 


the lightning flaſhed, and the thunder roared, we 
may in ſome meaſure conceive the afflicted and la- 
borious life they led during their confinement for a 
year in the Ark; and may truly ſay, that when 
the vengeance of a righteous God was poured forth 
on a wicked world, ſcarcely or with difficulty, were 

the * ſaved. 
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Wi be the 4 more 3 than eight 9 were ſaved. in 
the Ark? And of the Origin 0 eee 
after the Flood. . 


Had no thoughts of m this any part of my 
Inquiry, as believing it to have been univerſally 
acknowledged by all both Jews and Chriſtians, that 
no other perſons were ſaved in the Ark except Noah 
and his wife, his three ſons with their eſpouſed 
wives ; but the Reverend and learned Dr. Harris in 
a work of his not many years ago publiſhed * ſeems 
to be of another opinion, and names a very learned 
man as concurring with him, in the ſame, viz. 
Biſhop Cumberland. As I have not the book itſelf, 
I muſt take what is ſaid on our preſent ſubject, as it 
is abridged in the Literary Magazine for Auguſt 1735. 

I is from his ſecond Diſſertation on the Hebrew 
word Dour which the LXX tranſlate ye, and 
we generation. 

He obſerves that the cuſtom of exvolling! man- 
Kind was very ancient, as appears from the prac- 
« tice of the Athenians, who refer the origin of it 
to Cecrops, But as mankind were very early di- 
« vided into two eſtates of freemen and ſlaves, the 
former only were entered into theſe Enrolments, 
* as being the only perſons who had a real intereſt 
in their country; the faves being placed to their 
« maſters account, and conſidered as part of his 
“ wealth, as any other of his eſtate or chattels. 
” Hence Dr. Harris obſerves by the way, that 
though only eight perſons were ſaid to enter into 


NMoab's Ark (whereof four only were men and fit 


* Obſervations Critical and Miſcellaneous on ſeveral remerk- 
able Texts of the Old Teſtament &c, 4to. Printed in 17 35- 
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for labour) it may not be impoſſibie, that as 
« theſe were heads of families, and ſo conſequently 
bh only named, ſome ſervants might be taken, into 
«the Ark with them: for ſuch doubtleſs were af. 
« ſiſtant to Noah in the building of the veſſel, who 
« by being long engaged with him in that work, 
* muſt be informed by him (a preacher of righteouſ- 
* neſs) of the judgment which God was bringing 
upon the world; and therefore very likely con- 
£ curred with ho in his faith, and were equally 
<« objects of Divine Mercy. 'And therefore it is 
«© not impoſſible that ſome of theſe might be taken 
into the Ark with him; their hands probably 
<< being neceſſary for the management of .it, dur- 
ing ſo great a ſtorm, and for taking a proper care 
25 90f "fo many living creatures as were preſerved. in 
< it for ſo long a time, which doubtleſs muſt have 


been a work of great fatigue and labour. This 


<« will more eaſily account for the ſpeedy peopling 


of the world after the Deluge, and I find, adds | 
dur author, the very learned Biſhop Cunberlon 


6: was of this opinion.” 

Our author here expreſſes himſelf with great mo- 
deſty and according to his known character, and be- 
tides offers ſeemingly good reaſons for his opinion, 
and yet I think there are ſtronger reaſons againſt it, 


as will appear on its examination: In ſome things 


however I muſt concur with him, as namely 1. That 
the taking a proper care of ſo many living creatures 
as were preſerved in the Ark for ſo long a time, was 
doubtleſs a work of great fatigue and labour. And 
this I have ſhewed at large in the preceding ſection. 


2. That though mankind were very early divided 
into Freemen and Slaves, the former only were en- 


-tered into the enr olments, or even named. Thus in 
Arabam's numerous family none of his ſervants are 


ever named, but his ſteward or major domo, and that 


, upon ſome very remarkable occaſions; nor yet in 
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Vaac s nor in Jacob's, nor any other in thoſe early 
days. 3. That there were ſlaves or ſervants in 
the Antediluvian world is very probable, that being 
one effect or conſequence of the violence that ſo uni- 
verſally prevailed in it. But whether Noah made 
uſe of ſuch in the conſtruction of the Ark (if any at 
that time he had) is uncertain, I ſhould rather 
think- that he would not. The worid's deſtruction 
by water was revealed to himſelf and for himſelf 
only; from the reſt of the world it was to be kept 
ſecret, and could not be communicated even'to his 
ſervants, if he had any, becauſe of the danger that 
would have attended it; and therefore I think he 
would chooſe to employ no other hands in the work, 
but his own and his family's, ſince had he employed 
others, it would be thought hard, that they who 
laboured ſo much to ſave others, could not be ſaved 
' themſelves in that Ark which was the Joing labour 
of them all. 

It is true there were but four men to build the 
Ark, but they were men of great ſtrength, and 
doubtleſs inured to exerciſe and labour, and there is 
no compariſon between theſe and men now a days; 
nay how great a difference is there at preſent between 
the ſtrength of labourers and artificers, daily inured 
to hard labour, and that of men of ſtudious and ſe- 
dentary lives who ſeldom uſe exerciſe or labour of 
any kind? Six ſuch perſons would not be equivalent 
to one of the other in any long and laborious work: 
But beſides the four men, there were four women, 
who could be affiiting in many things belonging to 
the fabrick itſelf, as alſo in gathering and ſtoring 
food of all kinds, and providing the Ark with wa- 
ter ſufficient. For more than 1,500 years after the 
Flood, we find that the women however nobly born, 
were not brought up to an idle and indolent lite, but 
to uſeful employments befitting their ſex, either in 
tie houſe or the field, and we may well ſuppoſe the 
3 by 3 Autediiu- 
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Antediluvian women were inured to like labour; 
and in the preſent caſe they would be obliged to put 
their hands, not only to ſuch things as they had been 
before accuſtomed to, but to every ; thing elſe wherein 
they could be aſſiſting, ſince it was for their com- 
mon preſervation. | 

Bu e management of the veſſel, during 0 
great a ſtor , had there been an hundred ſervants in 
it, they could have helped nothing, they being all 
cloſe ſhut up within, and the Ark having neither 
fails, nor rudder, nor what elle ſerves for managing 
ſhips at fea. Noah had done all things that he was 
commanded, and the Divine Providence would take 
care of the reſt. And though it be true what our 
learned author ſays, that none but the names of 

free-men were entered into the publick Enrolments, 

and though in profane Hiſtory ſervants probably 
would not have been mentioned though they had 
been taken into the Ark, becauſe by the Civil . 
ſervus non et caput, and ſo not named; yet we can- 
not think that Moſes would upon fo ſolemn an occa- 
ſion have omitted their names, at leaſt their num- 
ber, had any ſervants been taken into the Ark; 
ſince in God's account all ſouls are alike, the greateſt 
and the meaneſt equally in his favour, if equally 
righteous. 

But there are ſome paſſages in Scripture, which 
I think will abſolutely exclude any ſervants being 
taken into the Ark. f. It ſeems very certain that 
Noah would not go one jot or tittle beyond the com- 
mand given him, and that expreſſed no more as to 
perſons than that himſelf and his wife, his three ſons | 
with tacir eſpouſed wives ſhould go into the Ark. 
2. This is confirmed again by Moſes *, And the 
fons of Noah that went forth of the Ark were Shem, | 
Ham and Japhet, theſe are the three ſons of Moab, and | 


* Genel. ix. 18, 19. 
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of them was the whole earth over ſpread. But Moſes 
could not have ſaid with truth that the whole earth 
was overſpread of them, had ſervants been taken 
into the Ark, whoſe offspring would have reple- 
niſhed the earth as well as the ſons of Noah, and 
even more had they been more in number. 3. The 
words of St. Peter * are a further confirmation of 
the ſame truth. And if God ſpared not the old world, 
but ſaved Noah the eighth perſon, a preacher of righ- 
teouſneſs, bringing in the Flood upon the world of the 
unzodly. Where our Tranſlators have ſupplied the 
word perſon to ſhew that the number eighib, was not 
to be referred to the Preacher, but to the perſons 
ſaved : without that ſupplement, it is literally, But 
ſaved Noah the eighth, a preacher of righteouſneſs. 
Nova locutio, ſaith Clarius, cum intelligat octo animes 
ſervatas, inter quas eſſet Noe, qui cum ſeptem ſecum ha- 
beret, ipſe erat Oftavus, yet it is a form of ſpeech 
which has got into ſome modern languages, as in 
French moy huitieme is, I and ſeven more; but yet 
more expreſsly herein few, that is eight ſouls 
were ſaved by water F. 

Hun. let us now look into the foundation of this 
opinion. Biſhop Uirmoor/.uced and our aitho- em 
to have been led into it from the belief of the ſpeedy 
peopling of the earth after the Deluge. But in 
truth the earth was not ſo ſpeedily peopled after the 
Deluge as thoſe imagine who take it for granted 
that the reckoning of the years in the preſent He- 


breio Copy is the true and original reckoning. In 


the days of Abraham though mauy countries were 
peopled, cities were built, kingdoms erected and 


kings making war yet was the earth but thinly in- 


habited, as appears by the hiſtories of Abraham, 
Iſzac and Jacob; great part of the lands lying yet 
in common; thoſe who had collected themſelves 


* 2 Ep. ch. ii. 5. + 1 Ep. iii. 19. 


* ing 
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into cities, claiming no more of the ground than 
what lay near them and ſerved their own exigencies. 
Had the number of years between Abraham and 
Flood, been no more than the Hebrew Copy allow 
this ate of the world in his days had been very 
wonderful. But as for theſe, ſays Sir Walter 
& Raleigh, who make Nimrod to have arrived at 
* Shinagr in the year 101, and the confuſion to have 
been at Peleg's birth, (according to the years in the 
* Hebrew) theſe men do all by miracles : they be- I 


* 


get whole nations without the help of time, and l 
6 build Nimrod's tower in the air, and not on thoſe / 
* low and marſhy g orounds (which require found n 
<« foundations) in the plain of Shinaar *.” But now | 
according to the LXX, the ſpace given between the f 
Flood and Abrohan!'s birth (viz. 1192 years) ac- L 
counts very well for that improvement of the world 8 
in his time. Some of thoſe who would account for WM © 
the ſo ſpeedy peopling of the world after the Deluge d 
have alledged that thoſe firſt patriarchs might have L 
had children at 14, 16, or 20 years of age. But n 
this would be wonder ful indeed that they ſhould be- 
gin to procreate ſo early and yet i ar above 400, * 
wheres I have pro cetore that 30 was a great b 
deal too early for them, there being no proportion k 
there between the age of puberty and the term of life * 
according to the efi2bliſhed law of nature. Father . 
Lobo indeed in his Relation of Abnſima, tells us that t 
the males there marry at ten, and the females ec 
younger, and the ſame is ſaid of ſome other hot U 
clima tes, dig. with reſpect to the females at 10. el 
This may indeed be poſiible in ſome but could al 
not be the general cuſtom, though it is known that 0! 
in hot countries, they come fooncr to puberty „„ 
in coider regions. But ] wiſh the fame Father had 1 


told us likewiſe what ſtrength of body fach early 


” INT Þ. 90. . | | 
. fruits 
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fruits have, and to what age they live; for as the 
fame judicious Hiſtorian obſerves, © That the haſty 
« marriages in tender years, wherein nature being 
« but yet green and growing, 'we rent from her, 
« and replant her branches, while herſelf hath not 
« yet any root ſufficient to maintain her own top, 
« js one cauſe. why ſuch half ripe ſeeds, for the moſt 
« part, in their growing up wither in the bud, 
« and wax old even in their infancy *.“ In the 
Lead-mines in the mountains of Hertz in Germany, 
in which the King of Great-Britain as' Elector of 
Haucver has a large ſhare, it is ſaid, that the men 
married there at 12 and 14, left they ſhould not 
live to taſte the pleaſures of matrimony, they being 
frequently ſubject to accidents in the mines, but it 
was obſerved alſo, that they did not live to any 
great age, nor arrive to any great ſtature, which 
confirms Sir Walter Raleigb's obſervation. But 
theſe are ſingular caſes and not conformable to the 
order of nature, which requires maturity before ge- 
neration. „ | | 

But had our author given as the ground of his 
opinion, that he could not ſee how there could have 
been ſervants ſo early as in Abraham's days, except 
ſervants had been likewiſe preſerved in the Ark, it 
would have looked far more probable ; and in truth 
were we to adhere to the computation of time in 
the preſent Hebrew Copies it could not eaſily be ac- 
counted for. For after the Flood all men ' were 
upon a level, with no other difference than what 
elderſhip or ſeniority gave, all Freemen, and alt 
alike nobly born, being all of them the deſcendants 
of Neah the father of the new world. How then 
could ſo many of them become ſervants to others in 
lo ſhort a time, except neceſſity had compelled them 
to barter their liberty for their maintenance? But 
this can never be ſuppoſed the caſe ſo early, ſince 

„ N 

2 the 
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the earth was large enough to have maintained more 
thouſands than there were tens at that time in the 
world; and every father of a family would endea- 
vour to provide for his own; nor could there well c 
be any diſpute or contention about particular places, 
ſince the younger branches muſt yield to the elder, 
eſpecially when there was room more than ſufficient 

for all. It ſeems to me evident therefore, that there 

could have been no ſervitude after the Flood till f 
there had been firſt wars. But wars, I think, could 
never have happened ſo early in the new world as 

400 years after the Flood; ſince after the firſt diſ- 

perſion of mankind (at what time ſoever it hap- 
pened, of which we have ſaid ſomething before) 
the time and care of the ſeveral colonies muſt have 
been to clear the grounds that they might be fit for 
culture, to build cities, and make the places of their 
ſettlements as commodious as they could. Wars 
then were the original of ſervitude in the new world; 
for as ſome are ſlain in battle, whoſe widows and or- 
phans might by that means be reduced to hard ſhifts, 
ſo all that were taken captive in fight, or carried 
captives from a conquered country, would become 
ſervants to the conquerors; as the people of Sodom 
muſt have been, had they not been reſcued by Abra- 
ham. All of them, men, women and children had 
been either kept or ſold for ſlaves. But now this dif- 
ficulty, as well as ſeveral others, vaniſhes when we 
reckon the years according to the LXX, for by | 
their computation, Abraham was not born till more 
than eleven hundred years after the Flood. And 
then indeed when mankind was greatly multiplied, 
and ambition with other vices began to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of men's hearts, there might have been wars, 
as we find there were in his days, though we read 
of none carlier. Bn 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II, 


Sect. I. Whether there were any 2 Hills and 
Mountains before the Deluge, and % 
Ze bei got of the preſent ; ? 


\HAT there are very high hills and moun- 
tains on the preſent earth, many of N 
extend themſelves ſeveral hundred miles in len 

is well Known. But it has been queſtioned 18 5 
ſuch high mountains were originally from the be- 
ginning of the Creation, or were ſome way or other 
owing to the Deluge. 

Dr. Burnet in his Theory of the Earth will have it, 
that there were no hills nor mountains on the pri- 
mitive earth, that is, according to his manner of 
forming it, but we may ſafely leave him to Dr. Keil's 
Examination of his Theory. Nevertheleſs ſome 
others who do not go into his Scheme of the Earth's 
formation, are yet of opinion that there were no 
ſuch high hills or mountains from the Creation,, as 
are now upon the earth, but only Eminences or Pro- 
minences, ſome parts clevated above others; which 
if it were the truth of the caſe, it would be much 
eaſier to account for an Univerſal Deluge than upon 


the contrary ſuppoſition, ſince a far leſs quantity of 1 


water would have ſufficed; but as we mult not pre- 
tend to account for difficulties on precarious ſuppo- 
ſitions, it will be neceſſary to conſider the arguments 
on which ſuch opinion is founded, And 

1. It is alledged that Moſes makes no particu- 
e Jar mention of the creation of mountains, which 
* had they been from the beginning *tis reaſonable 
* to think he would have done.” True he does 
not, and for a very good reafon, becauſe he could 
not. For after that the waters which at firſt covered 
he” 
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the whole earth were divided into thoſe that were 


lifted up above the Expanſe or Firmament, and thoſe 
that were left ſtill upon the earth till the third day; 


when theſe were commanded to retire into their ſe- 


veral receptacles that the dry land might appear; 
the dry land when it appeared or became viſible, 
appeared with mountains and valleys at once; of 
which more hereafter. © Moſes therefore could make 
no particular mention of the creation of the moun- 
rains diſtin& from the reſt of the earth, ſince the 
earth roſe out of the waters with the mountains on 
it; and his ſilence in this point is no argument that 
there were no mountains from the beginning. 9 5 
2. It is alledged ©& that when Moſes, ſaith Gen. 
% vii. 19. And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
« theearth ; and all the high hills under the whole 
Heaven were covered, fifteen cubits did the waters 
„ preveil, aud the mountains were covered, he only 
„ ſpoke here ad captum vulgi, that it might be un- 
« deritood that the higheſt parts of the earth were 
covered 15 cubits.” To this I reply, that Mo- 
fes undoubtedly ſpoke to the common capacity and 
underſtanding of mankind, but that he as undoubted- 
ly ſpoke truth, and related facts as they really were; 
and therefore when he ſaith all the high hills and 
mountains under the whole Heaven were covered, we 
may certainly conclude thas there were high hills 
and mountains to be covered when the Deluge 
came. For when Moſes wrote his Hiſtory, it was 
well known what was meant by high hills and 
mountains, ſince they were to be ſeen in ſo many 
parts of the carth, and had there been no high hills 


and mountains before the Deluge, but only Emi-. 


rences, or Elevations, he had given a falſe Idea of 


the Hitec *itvinn carth. 
3. That this opinion went confirmed by Ge- 


1 


«© pf. ii. g, 6. The Lord God had not cauſed it 1% 


« ram i pon the eerth, but there went up a miſt jr om 
EL] R 
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« the earth and watered the whole face f the ground 
« from whence it ſeems tœ follow, that had there 
« been high hills (the laws of nature. being ſup- 
« poſed the ſame then as at preſent) the vapours 
« ſo plentifully raiſed. muſt have condenſed and 
« fallen in drops as they do now.” In anſwer to 
this, it is ſufficient to obſerve that the want of rain 
there ſpoken of, is plainly limited not only to the 
time before the Fall, but even to the time before the 
Creation of man, ſince it immediately follows, and 
there was not a man to till the ground. The defign 
of Moſes in that place was to ſhew, that the earth's 
being furniſhed with herbs and plants at once in their 
perfection, was the effect of the Almighty Fiat, and 
not owing to the natural and gradual productions of 
the earth as afterwards. e | 
4. That if we underſtand by the earth's being 
_« watered by a miſt that there was no rain before 
the Deluge, (as ſome have been of opinicn) it will 
be a ſtrong argument againſt the height of moun- 
tains, ſince had there been ſuch ; rain and ſtorms 
would have been inconſiſtent with the perpetual 

« calmneſs and ſerenity of the Atmoſphere, which 
man would have enjoyed in his ſtate of innocence, 
for which ſtate the earth was originally formed.” 
We have juſtly obſerved that that expreſſion of Mo- 
ſes is limited to the time before the formation of man, 
and cannot be extended to after times. — Rains 
ſeem as well neceſſary before the Flood as after, 
though not perhaps in ſuch great quantities; fince 
otherwiſe it is not eaſy to conceive how the earth 
could have brought forth her annual productions, 
and ſo far from being inconſiſtent with the calm- 
neſs and ſerenity of the Atmoſphere, that nothing 
would have been more delightful eſpecially in that 
warm climate where mankind firſt lived, than gen- 
tle refreſhing ſhowers of rain in proper ſeaſons. But 
whether there were ſtorms and tempeſts in that 
earth 
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earth as in the preſent, we can neither poſitively af. 
firm or deny, though, as man did not long abide in 
his ſtate of innocence, in all probability there were; 
being generally owing to natural cauſes, but yet per- 
haps not ſo frequent as now, ſince the whole fur- 
face of waters is far more extended in the preſent 
earth than in the former, as we have before given 
reaſons to believe. i yt eb 
3. That had Moſes made the mountains the 
« {ſtandard of the height of the waters, he would 
% have given us the height of the mountains, 
e but all that Moſes has expreſsly ſaid, or given 
« us the exact ſtandard of is, the height of the 
« waters above the higheſt part of the earth.” 
Moſes I believe never meaſured the height of the 
mountains which are of very different heights in dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, but having in expreſs 
words ſaid, that all the high hills and mountains under 


the whole Heaven were covered, 1t was ſufficient to 


ſay that the waters roſe 15 cubits above them. 
6. That there were high hills and mountains 
from the beginning is not apparent from any ab- 
* ſolute neceſſity for them, but only probable from 
their uſe and ornament, ſince as for rivers, me- 
<« tals and the beauty of the earth, theſe might have 
& been anſwered by Eminences only without high 
ce hills that few animals are ſo fitted to the 
* mountains but that they could live upon emi- 
* nences, beſides that the higheſt mountains are 
c uninhabited by any living creature whatever----- 
and therefore that it is not entirely abſurd to ſup- 
« poſe that there were no high mountains before 
the Deluge.“ That hills and mountains are ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of the preſent earth is ac- 
knowledged by Philoſophers, who have ſhewn the 
great uſe of them towards the gathering and con- 
denſing of vapours for watering the earth, for the 
direction of winds, and for the courſe of rivers, 


" which | 
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which without them would be ſuch ſlow runners, 
that they would be more hike ſtagnating waters and 
unwholeſome, though there may vet be other uſes 
that we are unacquainted with. Nor was the rr 
ſtitution of the earth (though it ſuffered 
changes) ſo totally altered by the Deluge, but 1 — 
what is neceſſary and uſeful now muſt have been in 
ſome meaſure ſo before. That metals are gene- 
rally dug out of hills and mountains, and many 
curious and uſeful plants found on them which grew 
not on lower grounds — that animals both birds 
and beaſts live on high hills, and though the tops 
of the higheſt be uninhabited hy any living creature 
whatever, as being moſtly covered with ſnow, yet 
the other and more neceſſary uſes ſtill remain 
and that though it be not entirely abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that there were only eminences and not high hills 
in the primitive earth, yet is it not well conſiſtent 
with the reaſon and nature of things *, 

But though what has been ſaid, is ſufficient to 
ſhew the weakneſs of the arguments offered for this 


opinion, yet it may be ſtill neceſſary to give ſome 


reaſons for the ſupport of the contrary, ſince if we 
pretend to account for an Univerſal Deluge, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that there were high hills and mountains 
before it, otherwiſe it would give no ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who from the words of Moſes cannot but be- 
lieve that there were high hills and mountains in the 
Antediluvian world. Now though it be eaſy to con- 
ceive that the earth would ſuffer great changes 
by an Univerſal Deluge, as has been in part ſhewed 
before, and will more fully appear hereafter, yet I 
confeſs I am not able to apprehend how any high 
— and mountains could be reared up by the De- 
uge. For 


E; Suppoſing that the fountains of the great Deep 


were broken up by concuſſions of the earth, we 


cee Derham's Phyſico-Theology, book 3. ch. 4. = 
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find ball the accounts of earthquakes that they 
will frequently overturn mountains, or remove them 
from their ſite ſometimes, and throw them. on 
other places near, but not that they ever raiſed up 
any of a conſiderable height where there were ang 
before. Beſides if thoſe Jong chains of mountains 
which are now on the earth were raiſed by earth- 
quakes at the Deluge, what ſhould ſupport them 
when thus raiſed, or on what Baſes could they ſtand? 
When the ſubterraneous fire (or whatever elſe it was) 
that lifted them to ſuch a height was ſpent, they 


mult neceſſarily fall down again into that great deep 
or vacuity from which _ had been ſo n 


But then x 
2. If the mountains were raiſed by the waters of 
the Deluge, it muſt either be by the violent incur- 
fion of the waters as their firſt coming on the earth, 
or by the violent decurſion of the fame at their draw- 
ing off, after they came to their height ; but by 
neither of theſe ways could mountains poſlibly be 
raiſed. 1. Not at the beginning of the Deluge. 
Upon the firſt pouring down the heavy rains from 
Heaven, the waters would run with a rapid current 
from the higher to the lower grounds, overturn 


whatever ſtopt their paſſage, and carry huge maſly 
{tones alone with them to a conſiderable Uiſtance, 


but could never raiſe them to the ſurface of the wa- 


ters; light bodies would {ſwim on the top, but bo- 
dies ſpecifically much heavier than water, as huge 
| ſtones could only be hurried along by the force of 
the waters, but could never be raiſed to the ſurface. 
At this rate therefore the heavy rains would be more 
like to waſh down the ſuppoſed eminences and fill 
up the lower grounds and make all level. But nei- 
ther would this violent current of the waters from 
the heavy rains continue long ; for as the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up at the ſame time 


that the rains were poured down, and the. waters 
| from 


> 
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tom thence were with violence thrown upon the 
earth, theſe meeting with the other waters, would 
ſoon ſtop their current, and force it back, as the 
tide of flood coming into a river ſtops its courſe and 
turns its waters upwards. Thus theſe different wa- 
ters running from different directions would ſtop 
the violence of each other's current, and be ſoon on 
a level; and when the waters came to an equal ſur- 
face on the lower grounds, they would riſe 
dually to the higher, but would carry no heavy 
dies along with them at all, to raiſe thoſe ſuppoſed 
eminences into mountains. And this gradual riſing 
and increaſe of the waters we learn from Moſes, 
1. That the waters increaſed and bare up the Ark, and 
it was lift up above the earth. 2. That the waters 
prevailed and were increaſed greatly upon the earth, and 
the Ark went upon the face of the waters, and 3. That 
the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all 
the high hills that were under the whole Heaven were 
covered, fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail 
and the mountains were covered. The waters then 
could never riſe up mountains by their riſing higher 
and higher upon the earth, ſince they could never 
carry heavy bodies along with them, after their firſt 
violent current ceaſed, which would not continue 
long, the earth itſelf therefore would remain pretty 
much in fatu quo, notwithſtanding the increaſe and 
gradual riſing of the waters, and this is confirmed 
by what Dr. Woodward obſerves. 

. When the waters were at their height, and an 
equal ſurface of waters over all the earth, they 
would be ata ſtand, quiet and calm for ſome time 
more or leſs, and then all heavy bodies, ſtones and 
rocks would naturally fall to the bottom though 
they had been carried up by the force of the waters 
before, and it would be many days ere the higher 
grounds were diſcovered ; now as the declivity from 

the — to the lower grounds increaſed, ſo * 
55 R the 
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the current of the waters be more or leſs rapid in 
proportion, but how could they poſſibly raiſe any 
high hills in their deſcent? They might indeed car- 
ry down the upper ſurface or ſtrata of hills and 
mountains, and leave the rocks bare, as they have 
done in a thouſand places, and by that means raiſe 
ſome little hills and eminences where there were 
none before, but that was all they could natural- 
ly do. 

4 can think of no ſuppoſeable way chat the wa- 
ters of the Deluge could occaſion ſuch high hills and 
mountains as there are at preſent on the earth but 
one, which will ſurely appear very extravagant, viz. 
That the waters on their decurſion running with 
violence between, or along the ſides of thoſe ſup- 

oſed eminences, ſhould excavate or ſcoop the earth 
to the depth of two miles or more, and ſo have 
made that great inequality of hills and dales now 
viſible on the earth. But then that prodigious bulk 


of earth thus ſcooped up by the deſcent of the wa- 


ters mult have been at laſt carried into the alveus of 
the ocean, which would be fo filled with it, that 
there could be ſmall room left for the reception of 
the waters, which in that caſe would have recurred 
on the earth, and endangered another Deluge. -Be- 
ſides that the earth excavated to that depth had 
been utterly unfit for vegetation (as the vegetable 
ſurface of the earth is of no great depth) and the 
hills and mountains in that caſe had been only fit for 
vegetation and habitation. 

I might farther add that the length of time taken 
tor the waters to overtop the higheſt parts of the 


earth viz. 150 days, and alſo their receſs during 
170 more, ſhews plainly that there were high hills 


and mountains on that earth; for had there been: 


only eminence, or prominences as is ſuppoſed, the | 


tenth part of that time would have ſufficed to 
cover the earth, and for the waters to retire. 


But 
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- But now to put an end to this queſtion, and for 
5 to ſilence this opinion for the future it may ea- 
fily be confuted from the ſuppoſition itſelf, thus. 
Let us ſuppoſe thoſe Eminences which they allow to 
have been only on the primitive earth were a. quar- 
ter of a mile in height or even half a mile (for if 
they were higher than that, they- were high hills.) 
The waters roſe 15 eubits or 30 feet — theſe, ſo 
that the height of the waters could be no more than 
30 feet above half a mile at the higheſt. How was 
it poſſible then that the waters riſing no higher than 
half a mile and a little more ſhould raiſe up moun- 
tains of two miles and an half in height? IIf they 
can account for this according to the laws of nature, 
they may then account for the greateſt impoſlibili- 
ties. Upon the whole therefore I conclude, that the 
high hills and mountains on the preſent earth were 
the ſame before the Deluge, and that they ſtood faſt 
and firm on their baſes notwithſtanding the violent 
incurſion or decurſion of the waters. Theſe in- 


Va- 

of MW deed at their running off, might carry away ſome 

hat W ſmall depth of earth from their bottoms, ſuppoſe 

of 20, 30 or 40 feet, which would make them ſo much 
red higher, but then they might take off ſome of the 

Be- — from their tops, ſo that the difference would 

1nd not be great. But notwithſtanding what has been 

ble now ſaid, there is reaſon to think that our higheſt 


mountains have received an addition to that height 
they had belore the Deluge, as will be ſeen ow 
ſently. | 

The higheſt moynraing on the — earth that 
we know of, are either ſuch whole tops are covered 
with perpetual ſnow, or have been formerly (as ſome 
may be ſtill) Yolcanes. On the firſt of theſe the 
Snow is never diſſolved, but lies and increaſes from 
year to year. Whata height of increaſe then muſt 
there be during four or five thouſand years ſince the 
Deluge? Nor can this additional height be Judged 
A. 7 
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of by the eye, ſince ſnow lying for a courſe of years 
and hardned may change its colour, and become 
brown or blackiſh. Nor were ſuch mountains, I 
believe, ever aſcended in order to meaſure the height 
of the ſnow above their real tops. And that moun- 
tains covered with ſnow yearly increaſe ſee an in- 
ſtance in Helvetia | | 
As for the others which have been Volcanos it is 
reaſonable to think that they have alſo received an 
additional height by the prodigious quantity of mat- 


ter thrown up from time to time by the ſubterrane- | 


ous fire. This will appear highly probable from what 
is ſaid by Mr. Gordon in his Geographical Grammar, of 
the Pike of Tenerife. This Ifle of Teneriffe; ſays he, 
js famous all the world over for its prodigious 
Pike, which appearing to the eye as a large mals of 


many rocks promiſcuouſly heaped up in form of 


<« a rugged Pyramid; it is thought by ſome cu- 
<« rious Naturaliſts to have been raiſed on a ſudden 
by a mighty conflagration of much ſubterraneous 


« ſulphureous matter, whoſe forcible eruption the 
« very rocks themſelves could not withſtand, but 
e were thereby piled up in the manner they now | 
bay _ For ſtrengthning of this conjecture, 

ey alledge the great quantity of ſulphur, with 


cc 
c“ which this Iſland doth ſtill abound (eſpecially 
« nigh the foot of the Pike) and the colour of the 
& rocks themſelves, many of them ſeeming to Spec- 
< tators as if long burnt in the fire.” The ſame au- 
thor relates, That in the Molucca Iſlands are di- 
« vers Volcanos, particularly that called Gounon- api 
< in Banda, which ſome years ago made a dreadful 
© eruption, not only of fire and ſulphur, but alſo 


of ſuch prodigious numbers of ſtones that they | 
covered a great part of the Iſland, and ſo many 


V Zowwthorp's Abridgment, vol. 2. p. 465. 


2 dropt 
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tt dropt into the ſea, that where it was formerly 40. 
« fathom water is now a dry Beach.” Thus have 
both fire and ſnow apparently added to the height 
of the higheſt mountains above what they had be- 
fore the Deluge. þ Bhs 728 

Dr. Woodward indeed ſeems to be of a contrary 
opinion; for he ſays, That rocks, mountains and 
« the other elevations of the earth (eſpecially thoſe 
« whoſe ſurfaces are yearly ſtirred up by dig- 
ging, plowing or the like) ſuffer a continual decre- 
« ment, and graw lower and lower ; the ſuperficial 
« parts of them being by little and little waſhed 
« away by rains and borne down upon the adjacent 
« plains and valleys. That even the ſtone itſelf 
« (whether naked and uncovered as in rocks, or in- 
« veſted with a ſtratum of earth, as is that in our 
ordinary hills) is not by its ſolidity privileged 


* 


and ſecured againſt them, but is diſſolved by de- 


« grees as well as the looſer earth &c.. But 
though this be true of the lower hills, yet does it not 


invalidate what I have before ſaid as to the additional 


height of the higheſt, becauſe 1. The tops of theſe 
are never diſturbed by digging or plowing, and ſo 
the ſurface is never looſened. 2. Tis ſeldom or 
never that rain falls on their taps but ſnow, which 
by lying undiſturbed and yearly increaſing, muſt 
confiderably add to their height. | 

I come now to the other ſubject of this ſection, 
viz. the real height of the higheſt mountains on the 
preſent earth, which ſeems neceſſary to be deter- 
mined in order to know how high the waters of the 
Deluge muſt riſe to overtop them. 
It would ſeem at firſt ſight that Sir Walter Raleigh 
thought, that there might be mountains 30 miles 
high, but upon a cloſer examination, it will I think 
appear not to have been his real opinion that there 
were any mountains of that height or any thing 
near it ; nor could he who had ſeen ſo many parts of, 
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the world himſelf, and no doubt more than once 
the Pico of Teneriffe (then ſuppoſed the higheſt in the 
world) ever entertain ſuch an extravagant opinion; 
but he only makes that ſuppoſition for argumentꝰs 
ſake. The caſe is this. He thought it a piece of 


folly in any to queſtion, whether there could be wa- 


ters enough in the bowels of the earth and from the 
heavens to raiſe the Deluge 15 cubits above the 
higheſt mountains without the creation of new wa- 
ters, he therefore endeavours to ſhew, that though 
there had been hills 30 miles high there was a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of water to overtop them; but let 


us hear his own words. 
Againſt the ſuppoſition of a new creation of wa- 
ters to effect the Deluge he argueth thus. Of this 
* propoſition whether God hath ſo reſtrained himſelf 
* or no I will not diſpute, but for the conſequent, 
& which is, that the world had want of water to 
* overcover the higheſt mountains I take that con- 
e ceit to be unlearned and fooliſh ; for it is written, 
„ that the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
<« that is, the waters forſook the very bowels of the 
earth, and all whatſoever was diſperſed therein 
* pierced and brake through the face thereof. Then 
let us conſider that the earth had above one and 
e twenty thouſand miles in circumference, the dia- 
* meter of the earth according to that circle ſeven 
„ thouſand miles, and then from the ſuperficies to 
e the center ſome three thouſand and five hundred 


miles. Take then the higheſt mountains in the 


world, Caucaſus, Taurus, Olympus or Atlas, the moun- 
<* tains of Armenia or Scythia, or that of all other 


* the higheſt in Texerif, and I do not find, that he 


e that looketh higheſt, ſtretcheth above 30 miles 
** upright. It is not then impoſſible, 3 


“ reaſon with reaſon, that all thoſe waters mixed 
within the earth, 3,500 miles deep, ſhould not 


C well-help to cover the ſpace of 30 miles in height: 
3 ns „ 
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ec this 30 miles upright, being found in the depths 


« of the earth 116 times, for the foundations of the 
“ great deep were broken up, and the waters drawn 
« out of the bowels of the earth. — - 
2. If we conſider what proportion the earth 
« beareth to the extenſion of the air over and above 
« it, we ſhall find the difference exceeding great. 
« If then it pleaſed God to condenſe, but fo much 


of this air, as every where compaſſeth and em- 


« braceth the earth, (which condenſation is a con- 
« verſion of air into water, a change familiar in 
% thoſe elements) it will not ſeem ſtrange to men 
of judgment, yea but of ordinary underftanding, 
that the earth (God ſo pleaſing) was covered over 
with waters without any new creation.“ 


Hence it would ſeem that our author ſpeaks only 


comparatively, intending thereby to ſhew that there 
were waters ſufficient in the depth of the earth and 
in the Atmoſpere to have overflowed the whole 
earth, though the hills had been 30 miles high 
without any new creation of waters, not that he 
believed or thought there was any ſuch height in the 
hills. And if he believed there were waters enough 
to have covered them at 30 miles height, how 
much more, when none of them reacheth 3 miles 
in height ? e | 
But Mr. Whiftor's account of the height of the 
waters will appear yet more extravagant, though it 
had been Raleigh's real opinion that there were 


mountains 30 miles high. His propoſition is this. 


The waters at their utmoſt height were 15 cubits 
above the higheſt mountains, or about 3 miles 
perpendicular above the common ſurface of thoſe 
„ plains, which adjoined to the Ark, or about 50 
miles higher than the uſual height of the com- 


mon ſurface of the earth before Now if the 


* New Theory, p. 259 and 389. 2d. Ed. 
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waters roſe but 3 miles above the common ſurſace 


of thoſe plains which adjoined to the Ark, how could 


they poſſibly riſe 50 miles above the common ſur- 


face of the earth, or even the level of the ocean, 
which is ſtill lower? Or can there poſſibly be ſo 
great a declivity as 47 miles from the top of the 
very higheſt hills to the level of the ocean in any 
part of the earth? Dr. Keil in his Remarks on this 
New Theory reckons no more than 3 miles perpen- 
dicular height from the height of the higheſt moun- 
tains to the level of the ocean, or if Yarenius's cal- 


culation of the height of the pike of T exeriff be exact, 


4 miles *, what occaſion then have we for waters 50 


miles high ? I ſhould in truth have thought it an er- 


ror of the Preſs of 50 for 3, ſufficient and more than 
ſufficient for raiſing the waters 15 cubits above the 


higheſt hills, had he not repeated it a ſecond time, 


and what is more ſurprizing even in his ſecond. edi- 
tion after Dr. Keil's Remarks had been long pub: 
liſhed. Dr. Burnet reckons it would take eight o- 


ceans to drown the world, if you will not admit- 
the earth to have been formed his way without hills | 
or mountains, but Dr. Keil demonſtrates that (al- 


lowing Dr. Burnet's calculation of the depth of the 
ocean, and the difference of extent between the ſeas 
and the dry land) it would take 23 oceans, and if 


Varenius's calculation of the height of the Pico was 


right, 28 oceans; but if the waters roſe 50 miles 


above the common ſurface of the earth, I am afraid 


200 oceans would ſcarce have ſerved. What extra- 
vagant Hypotheſes then are theſe | which can ſerve 
for nothing elſe but to diſcredit the truth of the Hiſ- 
tory and render it incredible, juſt as the Rabbins did 


with the dimenſions of, the Ark by extending in 
length the {quares of all the ſides, and thereby mak · | 


ing the length of it 90,000 cubits, the breadth- 
2,500, and the height goo cubits. | 4 


* pag. 173 and 175. 2d. Ed. 


Dr. Keik 


Sr , 
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Dr. Keile ſaith that Varenius in his General Geogra» 
ply calculates the height of the Pico in 7 eneriff to be 
one German mile or about 4 Engliſb miles in height, 
though he is inclined to believe that its height is yet 
greater than Varenius makes it, becauſe he ſeems 
to allow too much both for refraction and er- 
rors in obſervation. How that matter may be I 
know not, but another who meaſured it much later, 
_ not give it near half that height. 
Itins juſtly obſerves. that there is a great 


3 5 between thoſe opinions and apprehenſions 


which are occaſioned by a more general and con- 
fuſed view of things, and thoſe which proceed from 
2 more diſtict conſideration of them, and ſo it is as to 
many vulgar opinions of things built only on ſuper- 
ficial views or reports of others. No great credit 
therefore can be given to the reports of Travellers in 


| this point who judge only by the eye, nor yet to 


what the ancients have aſcribed to the height of ſome 
of their famous mountains, for later obſervations: 
have ſhewn that they are far wide of the truth. Be- 
fore the diſcovery of America, the Pike of 7. eneriff 
was accounted the higheſt mountain in the world. 
Of this Nand and Mountain one of the Miſionaries 
gives the following account in a Letter dated Fe- 
bruary 20, 1711. 
<« In the midſt of this Ie riſes the famous moun- 
© tain called the Pike of Teneriff. It may be per- 
* ceived (as is faid) 50 leagues off. It has the fi- 
* gure of a Cone, whoſe Baſis is very large. What 
« is ſaid of i its height in ſome relations, of the cold 
© which reigns there, and of the time it would take 
to arrive at its top, is no ways conform to truth. 
I have diſcourſed with perſons who had the cu- 
rioſity to aſcend it, and I concluded from what 
« they told me that the journey may be made in ſe- 
ven hours. It is true it appears to riſe above the 
* clouds, Inow falls there, whilſt in the plains we 
were 
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« were very much incommoded with heat. Altho' 
« the inſtruments I made uſe of to meaſure its 
<« height, were not very exact, nevertheleſs I judged 
« it was no more than 1, 300 toiſes high.” Nowa 
Toiſe is 6 feet; 1,300 then multiplied by 6 makes 
7, 800 feet. Allowing 5,280 feet to a mile, ac- 
cording to this meaſuring, the Pike wants 120 feet 
of being a mile and a half high. But becauſe the 
Paris foot is ſomething more than the Engliſb, viz. 
Lev or as others reckon 5345, and becauſe he ac- 
knowledges that his inſtruments were not very exact 
(though he ſeems to have taken that into conſidera- 
4 tion) we may allow the 120 feet on that account 
| | and for errors in obſervation, and ſuppoſe the Pike 
4 a full mile and a half high. But how much does 
N this fall ſhort of its reputed height? Again, near 
the Town of Oriſſava in the gulf of Mexico is the 
famous mountain of the ſame name, which they per- 
ceived 25 leagues off at ſea, and whoſe top is al- 
ways covered with ſnow, although it lies under the 
Torrid Zone. This mountain the ſame Miſſionam 
tells us, is much higher than the Pike of Tenerif. 
Let us give it then 2, 640 feet or half a mile more, 
and that will make it two miles in height; and this 
is a very great addition, for half a mile added to 
the height of a mile and a half, will make a moun- 
dttiain appear vaſtly higher. But if the Andes in Peru 
( (which are now accounted the higheſt in the world) 
are yet higher than this mountain of Oriſſava we 
| ſhall add a quarter of a mile or 1,320 feet more to 
their height, they will then be two miles and a 
quarter high. And this height we give to the moun- 
tains is confirmed by what the late learned Profeſ- 
ſor of Mathematics at Edinburgh Mr. Maclauran | 
delivered in his Lectures, that there was no moun- | 
tain in the known world of two miles and a half of 
perpendicular height from the plain it ſtood on. 
But if it be judged reaſonable to allow for that ad- 
| 5 ditional 
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ditional height, which our higheſt mountains have 


received ſince the Deluge, either by the ſnow's lying 


on them for ſome thouſand years, or by the erup- 
tions in the Volcanos throwing up prodigious heaps 
of ſtones and other matter, we. may ſuppoſe the 
higheſt mountains in the Antediluvian world to have 
been two miles in height or little more “. 200 


The height of the mountains being thus nearly 


aſcertained, it may not be amiſs to enquire why the 
waters were made to ariſe 15 cubits above them, 
when it may be thought ſufficient to have deſtroyed 
every living creature, had they barely reached the 
tops of the higheſt mountains, or even ſome cubits 
below them. For this ſeveral reaſons may be aſ- 
ſigned, as 1. The Ark might poſſibly draw not 
much leſs depth of water, being of great bulk and 
heavy laden with the animals, reſervoirs of water &c. 
in the lower ſtory, and with the large ſtore of pro- 
viſions in the ſecond : Now as the current of the 


waters (from which ſoever quarter it came) would 


neceſſarily carry the Ark along with it, when once 
it floated (for the Ark went upon the face of the wa- 


* I have ſomewhere read that one who had meaſured a very 
high mountain in Wales, computed it to be 3 miles in height. 
It might poſſibly be the Kadar Idris in Merionethſbire accounted 
by much the higheſt in this Iſland. If his obſervations were juſt, 
they would overthrow what we have now ſaid of the height of 
the mountains. But no mountain in this Iſland, nor in all Enz 


rope befrdes, was ever computed equal in height to the Pike in 


Teneriff, and what the height of that is, we have ſeen, In Der- 


bam's Phyſico- Theology I find that Soabaen hill in Norib-Wales 


was meaſured by Mr. Ca/ave! with Mr. Adam's Inſtruments, and 
found to be 1,240 yards high, or 3,7 20 feet: allowing as before 
5,280 feet to the mile, Snowden hill was ſhort of a mile by 
1,560 feet, or was 240 feet more than three quarters of a mile. 
It is highly improbable then, that any hill in ales ſhould ex- 


ceed S»oxuden hill by more than two miles. I muſt ſuppoſe 
there fore that by meaſuring the foreſaid mountain, the perſon - 


meant no more, than that in aſcending from the Baſis of the 
mountain to the top, they meaſured 3 miles, and that might well 
be, though it had not a mite and a half of perpendicular height. 
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<« were very much incommoded with heat. Altho' 

e the inſtruments I made uſe of to meaſure its 

height, were not very exact, nevertheleſs I judged 
it was no more than 1,300 toiſes high.” Now a 
Toiſe is 6 feet; 1,300 then multiplied by 6 makes 
4,800 feet. Allowing 5, 280 feet to a mile, ac- 
cording to this meaſuring, the Pike wants 120 feet | 
of being a mile and a half high. But becauſe the 
Paris foot is ſomething more than the Engliſb, viz. 
£6 + Or as others reckon ess, and becauſe he ac- 
knowledges that his inſtruments were not very exact 
(though he ſeems to have taken that into conſidera- 
tion) we may allow the 120 feet on that account 
and for errors in obſervation, and ſuppoſe the Pike 
a full mile and a half high. But how much does 
this fall ſhort of its reputed height? Again, near 
the Town of Oriſſava in the gulf of Mexico is the 
famous mountain of the ſame name, which they per- 
ceived 25 leagues off at ſea, and whoſe top is al- 
ways covered with ſnow, although it lies under the 
Torrid Zone. This mountain the ſame Miſſianaty 
tells us, is much higher than the Pike of Teerif. 
Let us give it then 2,640 feet or half a mile more, 
and that will make it two miles in height ; and this . 
is a very great addition, for half a mile added to 
the height of a mile and a half, will make a moun- by 
tain appear vaſtly higher. But if the Andes in Pers (MW th 
( (which are now accounted the higheſt in the world) 
are yet higher than this mountain of Oriſſava we 
'*. ſhall add a quarter of a mile or 1,320 feet more to WM 54 
their height, they will then be two miles and a v 
quarter high. And this height we give to the moun- 
| tains is confirmed by what the late learned Profeſ- 
ſor of Mathematics at Edinburgh Mr. Maclauran Ie? 
delivered in his Lectures, that there was no moun- cee 
tain in the known world of two miles and a half of x8 
perpendicular height from the plain it ſtood on. mo 
But if it be judged reaſonable to allow for that ad- be, 
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ditional height, which our higheſt mountains have 


received ſince the Deluge, either by the ſnow's lying 


on them for ſome thouſand years, or by the erup- 
tions in the Volcanos throwing up prodigious heaps 
of ſtones and other matter, we. may ſuppoſe the 
higheſt mountains in the Antediluvian world to have 
been two miles in height or little more “. ge 
The height of the mountains being thus nearly 
aſcertained, it may not be amiſs to enquire why the 


waters were made to ariſe 15 cubits above them, 


when it may be thought ſufficient to have deſtroyed 
every living creature, had they barely reached the 
tops of the higheſt mountains, or even ſome cubits 
below them. For this ſeveral reaſons may be aſ- 
ſigned, as 1. The Ark might poſſibly draw not 
much leſs depth of water, being of great bulk and 
heavy laden with the animals, reſervoirs of water &c. 
in the lower ſtory, and with the large ſtore of pro- 
viſions in the ſecond : Now as the current of the 


waters (from which ſoever quarter it came) would 


neceſſarily carry the Ark along with it, when once 
it floated (for the Ark went upon the face of the wa- 
I have ſomewhere read that one who had meaſured a very 


high mountain in Wales, computed it to be 3 miles in height. 
It might poſſibly be the Kadar Idris in Merionethfhire accounted 


by much the higheſt in this Iſland. If his obſervations were juſt, | 


they would overthrow what we have now ſaid of the height of 
the mountains. But no mountain in this Iſland, nor in all Enz 
rope befrdes, was ever computed equal in height to the Pike in- 
Teneriff, and what the height of that 1s, we have ſeen, In Der- 
bam's Phyfico-Theology 1 find that Szowaen hill in Nerih-Fales 
was meaſured by Mr. Ca/awe! with Mr. Adam's Inſtruments, and 
found to be 1,240 yards high, or 3,729 feet : allowing as before 


5,280 feet to the mile, Snowden hill was ſhort of a mile by _ 


1,560 feet, or was 240 feet more than three quarters of a mile. 
It is highly improbable then, that any hill in ales ſhould ex- 
ceed Snoauden hill by more than two miles. I muſt ſuppoſe 


therefore that by meaſuring the foreſaid mountain, the perſon - 


meant no more, than that in aſcending from the Baſis of the 
mountain to the top, they meaſured 3 miles, and that might well 
be, though it had not a mile and a half of perpendicular height. 
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ters) it was highly requiſite that the waters ſhould. 


riſe to ſuch a height above the hills, that the Arkin 


its moving along might not incur the of 


ſtriking upon them, though it ſhould paſs over 5 
very hivheſt. 2. The earth was then crouded with 
men and animals, and the hills not then bare and 


barren rocks as now, but covered with graſs and ve. 


bles, and as ſeveral animals fed on n the moun- 


tains, ſo doubtleſs they were inhabited alſo by man- 


kind as well as the lower plains. 3. There were 


Grants in thoſe days, who might be 1 5 cubits high, 
(and bodies of a much larger ſize than that have 


been by credible relation found in Sicily.) Now as the 
waters roſe gradually, and were full five months or 


150 days in coming to their height, tis natural to 


think that both men and animals that lived. near 


would fly to the mountains, and as the waters ap- 


proached them would ſtill climb higher. But as 


every living creature, ſave thoſe in the Ark, way 


devoted to deſtruction, it was neceſſary on this ac- 
count alſo, that the waters ſhould riſe 15 cubits a- 
bove the higheſt hills, that no animals or men, not 
even the Giants themſelves ſhould eſcape. 


S-E C T. Il. 


Whether it be not apparent to ſenfe and reaſon 
that there was a ſufficient quantity of waters 
Zo cauſe an Univerſal Deluge and elevate the 


| fame above the higheſt mountains? 


HE height of the mountains thus nearly af: 
certained ſhews, that there was no ſuch pro- 
digious quantity of water neceſſary to effect the De- 
luge, as has been commonly imagined, when the 
hills were ſuppoſed to be ſome miles higher than 


they really are ; yet a very * height of wy 
tnere 
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chere muſt have been to cover the whole earth at 


once and to riſe 15 cubits above mountains of two 


miles perpendicular height, which many think in- 
credible. 1 5 
Were we to embrace the opinion of ſome, who, 
to avoid the difficulties with which an Univerſal De- 


luge ſeemed to be incumbered, imagined that the 


Deluge was ambulatory, that is, that the waters firſt 
drowned one part of the earth, from whence they 
rolled round to the others, till the whole earth was 
drowned, this would greatly abate the quantity of 
waters. And of this opinion Mr. Vhiſton ſeems 
likewiſe to have been, ſince he makes the Deluge to 
have begun in one certain part of the earth, while in 


all the reſt the day was ſerene and clear. But this 


opinion cannot poſſibly ſtand with reaſon, becauſe 
1. Without a very great miracle the waters could 
not riſe to the height of two miles and more in any 
one part of the earth, but they would firſt run off 


wherever there was a declivity, and diffuſe them- 


{elves over all, till they came of an equal ſurface 
every where before they could rife to the height of 


one mile any where as I have before ſhewed in con- 


futing the ſchemes of a partial Deluge. 2. Suppoſe 
they had been thus miraculouſly hemmed in, and 
walled round as it were, till they had riſen above two 


miles in height to overtop the mountains and drown _ 


every living creature in that firſt part of the world, 
when that obſtacle which kept them up tothe height 


of two miles was removed, the waters would run 


down with ſuch an impetuous rapid force and velo- 


city as to cauſe deſolation and devaſtation wherever 


they came, ſo as to render the earth a heap of rubs 
biſh and confuſion uterly unfit for vegetation or ha- 
bitation afterwards. 3. This method of drownin 
the earth muſt have been repeated ſeveral times, an 


every time at the expence of a new miracle; for 


ſuppoſing that part of the earth thus firſt inundated 
| to 


the waters which covered that, would not ſerve to 


\ 
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to have been ſo large as one of the four Continents, 


cover the other three, except they were ſtopt again 
at proper diſtances, or elſe muſt receive a very great 

addition of new waters to accompliſh the deſigned 
end; or if you ſhould ſuppoſe one whole Hemiſ. 


phere to have been thus overflowed at once, for ex- 


ample, from the Equator to the North Pole, and 
when that was effected, the waters to run off 
from the Equator to the South Pole, the waters muſt 


there have been ſtopt again after the former miracu- 


lous manner, otherwiſe the firſt Hemiſphere had 
been twice overflowed. This opinion then of an 
ambulatory Flood is fooliſh , as well as highly dero- 
gatory to the Wiſdom and Power of God ; we may 
therefore without heſitation affirm that the Del 
could not be effected after this manner, but that 
waters were poured out on all the earth. at ance; 
that in a ſhort time they would riſe with an. equal 
ſurface over all, till at the end of the 150 days the 
whole earth was overflowed and the mountains co- 
vered by the waters 15 cubits upwards. 
Hence two _— points offer themſelves to our 
conſideration. 1. Whether there could be ſuch a 
quantity of whites as to cover the whole earth at 
one and the ſame time, to the height of two miles 
and above, without the creation of new waters, or 
bringing them down from ſome or other of the Ce- 


leſtial orbs. 2. After what manner ſuch a wonder- 


ful Event could be effected. | 
Great and wonderful Events out of the 3 


courſe of nature, as I obſerved at the beginning, 


have always been thought incredible or impoſſible, 


and when men could not conceive by what means 


they might be brought to paſs, they have always 
thought it impoſſible for the Almighty to perform 


them. Thus when the //-az/ites murmured for fleſh 


in the Wilderneſs, and God had ſaid, that he would 
FA 
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give them fleſh to eat not only for one or ten days, but 
for a whole month, until it came out at their noſtrils, 
and became loathſome unto them, even the faith of Mo- 
ſes was ſtaggered, becauſe he could not conceive 
how it could poſſibly be; and therefore he anſwered, 
The people among whom I am are Goo, ooo footmen 
(excluſive of women, children and the mixt multi- 
tude that came out of Egypt with them) and thou 
haft ſaid I wwill give fleſh to eat a whole month. Shall 
the flocks and the herds be flain for them to ſuffice them? 
or ſhall all the fiſh of the ſea be gathered for them to 
ſuffice them 2 To which he received this reply. 1s the 
Lord's hand waxed ſhort ? Thou ſhalt ſee now whether 
my words ſhall come to paſs unto thee or not. And they 
came to paſs accordingly. When there was a great 
famine in Samaria by reaſon of the long ſiege, ſo 
that the women had been compelled to eat their 
young infants, and the Prophet Eliſba had told the 
King, that to morrow about that time, a meaſure of 
fine flour ſhould be ſold for a ſhekel in the gates of Sama- 
ria, a Courtier anſwered the man of God and ſaid, 
If the Lord would make windows in Heaven this thing 
might be, and yet that and much more came to pals 
on the morrow. And thus in the preſent caſe, the 
whole earth covered with waters above the higheſt 
mountains, how can this thing be ? = 

But now ſomewhat to abate our wonder at ſuch 
an amazing event, it may be expedient to conſider 
the quantity of water that is at preſent on the earth. 
Dr. Burnet in his Theory ſuppoſes the ſurface of the 
waters, to be only equal to that of the dry land, but 
the learned Scaliger more juſtly ſuppoſes that the ſur- 
face of the waters is twice as great as the ſurface of 
the dry land, and had he gone even beyond that, 
he had not exceeded. For lęt any one take an exact 
ſurvey of the Globe or Map of the world and he may 
perceive that the dry land ſcarce makes one third 
part of the terreſtrial Globe, and that the ſeas and 

; oceans 
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oceans take up other two thirds of the earth's ſi 

face, as it is in them repreſented to us at preſent, t 

whether with ſufficient exactneſs I ſhall not con- 

tend. But ſhould we take into the account, all that 

, ſpace which the many large rivers and vaſt lakes, 
take up, what is left of the dry land would not make 
above one fourth of the earth's ſurface. Neverthe- 
leſs there may be other lands or iſlands yet undiſco- 
vered, we ſhall only ſuppoſe that the ſurface of the 
waters is double to that of the dry land. 

Again Dr. Burnet ſuppoſes the depth of the Ts 
and oceans to be no more than a quarter of a mile 
in one place with another throughout their whole 
extent. But in this calculation he muſt be greatly 

* miſtaken ; of that depth indeed they may be not far 
from the ſhores in many places, but in the oceans 
which ſurround the world, the waters are of two or 
three miles depth as mariners find by their Line 
and Plummet, nay in many places they cannot 
ſound to the bottom. Now this ſhews that there 
are depths in the ocean greater than the heights' of | 
the higheſt mountains. (0 

When the P/almiſt is ſerting forth ls faith and 0 
confidence in God under the greateſt imaginable | 

_ dangers, he doth it in this manner. Therefore will * 
ve not fear though the earth be removed, and the mout- þ 
tains carried into the midſt of the ſea, though the waters 
thereof rear and be troubled, _Thongh the mountain 
ſhake aich the felling thereof *. Let us for a mo- 
ment ſuppoſe this to be done, that the earth was re- 
moved and the mountains 8 into the midſt of 85 
the ſea; as the ſeas and oceans are in proportion of | 
two to one, they could receive the whole and to : 
ſpare, the oceans in the American Hemiſphere could 11 
alone contain the greater part of the other three c 
Continents, and as the depth of the ocean is greater g 


tio 
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than the height of the higheſt mountains, the wa- 


ters would riſe above them conſiderably. 


But now inſtead of this removal of the 8 and 


the mountains into the ſea; which never was, nor 


ever will be done, let us ſuppoſe on the contrary that 
all the water in the ſeas and oceans was brought 
upon the earth and the mountains, the effect would 
be the ſame, the waters would cover the earth and 
the mountains to a greater height, than that aſ- 
ſigned to the waters of the Deluge. The prodi- 
gious number of hills and mountains in the earth 
vould be ſo far from making a greater quantity of 


water neceſſary, that on that very account a far leſs 
quantity would ſerve, than if they had been to riſe 


to the very ſame height from the level of the ocean 
without the mountains, ſince the ſolid content of the 
mountains would take up ſo much ſpace as muſt 


otherwiſe have been occupied by the waters. * 


We have here only reaſoned from the open and 
viſible waters on the earth, but if to theſe we ſhall 


add that vaſt treaſury of waters within the earth, 


(of which more hereafter) that alone might be ſuf- | 
ficient to raiſe the Deluge to the height mentioned. 
For though we do not with Raleigh, ſuppoſe that 
treaſure of waters in the bowels of the earth fo 
great, as if poured upon it, would overtop | the 
mountains, even had they been 30 miles high, be- 
cauſe I think it impoſſible to know. how orcat their 
quantity may be, yet ſo far as we may judge from 
what is known of the ſubterranean waters, they 
might drown the earth, and overtop the moiintains 
that were not much above two miles high. 

Hence the Reader may perceive that one of the 
grand objections againſt an Univerſal Deluge, Biz. 
That it ĩs incredible there ſhould be ſuch a quantity 
of waters as to raiſe the Deluge to the height men- 
tioned by Moſes, is eaſily anfwered, ſince it is evi- 
dent to. ſenſe and reaſon, that chere are within and 
3 upon 


1 
| 
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upon the earth a greater quantity of waters by far 
than were neceſſary for that A ee And th 
thoſe vaſt oceans which now ſurround the Globe 
ſhould in a great meaſure be the remains of the wa- 
ters of the Deluge, as we have before given reaſons 
to believe, and which it might pleaſe God to leave 
ſtill upon the earth to convince mankind to the end 
of the world, that there was no want of waters to 
bring an Univerſal Deluge over it, yet this would 
not weaken the force of our argument, ſince it is a 
-— ſufficient anſwer to the objection, to ſhew that there 
are actually in and upon the earth more waters than 
were neceſſary to effect an Univerſal Deluge, and 
raiſe it to the height mentioned by Moſes. L 
Thus J hope J have fully anſwered our firſt im- 
portant Querie, viz. Whether there could be ſuch 
a quantity of waters as to cover the whole earth at 
one and the ſame time to the height of two miles 
and above? The other was, How ſuch a wonder- 
ful event could. be effected? But in order to this it 
will be neceſſary, 1. To conſider the ſeveral ſources 
of the waters of the Deluge diſtinctly. 2. To take 
a view of ſome particular Inundations that have hap- 
pened ſince the Flood of Noah, becauſe from thence 
we may the better comprehend after what manner 
the Univerſal Deluge was brought about. 
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O the Waters above the Firmament or 
| Heavens, 1 


E can conceive no other ſources of the wa- 

ters of the Deluge than theſe two, the rains 

from heaven, and the waters in and upon the earth. 

If theſe were not ſufficient for the purpoſe, it will 

be in vain to bring to their aſſiſtance a new creation 

of waters, or the Atmoſphere and Tail of a * 
2 | wie 
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which are precarious ſuppoſitions and can never be 
proved. Accordingly the account Moſes gives is 


i this, That in the Gootb year of Noah's life, in — ſe- 
cond month, the 17th day of the manth, the ſame day 


were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 


the windows of Heaven were opened, and the rain was 
upon the earth 40 days and 40 nights *. 
the two ſources of the Deluge and thers were no 
other. 


Theſe were 


But what is meant by the windows or flood- 
gates of Heaven being opened and pouring down 


their waters upon the earth, has been matter of 


queſtion, and given occaſion to various conjectures. 
Some it ſeems not well underſtanding, where thoſe 
waters were placed, which were ſaid to be raiſed on 


the ſecond day above the Firmament or Heavens, have 
imagined them to have been among the ſtars. For 


thus Mr. C. arguing againſt Mr. J/bij/tor's notion 
of the Deluge being occaſioned by the Trajection of 
a Comet, faith, that it is contrary to the account of 
the Deluge given by Moſes, for that by the win- 
« dows of Heaven being opened, Maſes meant the 


_« irruyption of thoſe waters he had placed above the 
* firmament,” (Gen. i. 


7.) and then adds ſneering- 
ly, which waters ang never been found there by 
any Aſtronomers whatever.” But ſmall wit 
there is in this jeſt. For if thoſe waters which 
Meſes had placed above the Firmament or Heavens 


had been poured forth on the earth at the Deluge, 


how ſhould any Aſtronomer find them there ſome 
thouſand. years after it. But that we may know 
what is meant by the windows or floodgates of Hea- 


ven being opened, it will be neceſſary to look back 


to the account given of the ſecond day's work at the 
Creation, which is this. And God ſaid, let there be 
a firmament in the midſt. of the waters, and let it divide 


the xwaters:from the waters: and Ged made the firma-- 


Gen. vii. 115 12. 
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ment, and divided the waters which were under tha fr- 
- mament from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment. And it was ſo. And God called the firmament 
Heaven, and the evening and the morning were the ba 
* cond day. Now 

I. Before the Light was created on the firſt day, 
it is ſaid, darkneſs was on the face of the DEEP. What 


is meant by the Deep in this firſt verſe, we may learn 


from the Pſalmiſt, who rehearſing the works of 
Creation and Providence, faith ＋, "Thou coveredſt it 
(the earth) with the Deep as with a garment, the wa- 
ters flood above the mountains. The whole earth, 
mountains and all, was then covered with waters at 
firſt, whence St. Peter faith $ that the Earth ſtood 
out of the water and in the water; in the water while 
it was wholly covered with it, and out of the water 
when the dry land appeared. 

2. The Hebrew word Rachjang which we traci 
late frmament, ſignifies Expanſion (as in the margin) 
or a thing ſpread : abroad and widely extended. Now 
under the word firmament, or that vaſt expanſion 


which our eyes behold above us, is comprehended | 


the air and all that is to be ſeen above the earth; 
for the fowls fly above the earth in the open firmament 


ö Heaven; and the ſun, moon and ſtars are /et in 


the firmament of Heaven to give light unto the earth |. 


Whey it is ſaid, Let there be a firmament or ex- 


panſe, and let it divide the waters from the waters 
the meaning is, that of the waters of the great deep 
which wholly covered the earth, part was lifted up 
into the air, or Atmoſphere, and ſpread abroad into 
thin vapours, or bound up in thick clouds. -In 


reference to which the Pſalmiſt ſaith, V balſoever the 


Lord pleaſed, that did be in Heaven and in earth, in 
the ſea and in all deep places. He cauſeth the vapours | 
to aſcend from the ends of the earth tf. And Job, He 


'* Genef: 1. 6, &. 4 Pſal. civ. 6. $ Ep. iii. 5. 
{| Genel. 17, 20, + Pal. exxxr; 6, 7. 


bindeth 


fi. 
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lindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud 
is not rent under them. Thus the waters which 
were above in the Atmoſphere or air (above the 
loweſt region whereof the waters are) were ſeparated 
from thoſe which remained ſtill upon the earth and 
covereg iti”; NS ET 

4. This vaſt Expanſe is called Heaven. And God 
called the firmament Heaven. In Hebrew Shamajim, 


of derived from ſham, there, and Majim, waters, be- 
it cauſe theſe waters are lifted up from us and above 
2 us; and ſo the waters are ſaid to be above the Hea- 
h, dens, meaning thoſe Heavens and that firmament 
at wherein the ak fly ; for above that are the watry 
2 clouds. For as every part of the water is called 
le water, whether it be upon or under the earth, whe- 
er ther rivers, lakes or ſeas; ſo every part of the Hea- 
ven or firmament is called by the name of the whole. 
. And thus the word HEAVEN is put. 
1) 1. For the Air or Atmoſphere, in which fowls, 1 
W winds and clouds do fly. Thus where in Geneſis, 
n they are called the fowls that fly in the open firmament 


d of Heaven, in the Pſalms they are called the fowls 
; W of he Air. And in Daniel the four winds are called 


It the winds of Heaven, and the clouds, he clouds of 
Heaven +. And this is the loweſt firmament or Hea- 

„ ven, as in Gen. 1. 20. | | 

1 2, The word firmament or Heaven is put for the 

— upper firmament, where the ſun, moon and ſtarg _ 
p are placed, as before in Gen. i. 16, 17. 1 
p 3. The word Heaven is put for the high places, 

0 where Angels dwell, as in Matth. xxii. 30. but are 

n as the Angels of Heaven F. 

'C Some think that the LXX tranſlated the Hebrew 
word Rachjang, which ſignifies Expanſe, by cep u, 
as we from them firmament, becauſe they took the 

© W firmament for a ſolid thing, wherein the ſtars were 


2 Job xxvi. 8. + Dan. vii. 2. $ Ainſworth. 
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fixed; but Vaſſius gives another and better reaſon 
for their uſing this word, viz. by firmament they 
underſtood the clouds, which bear up and ſupport 
the vapours and carry them over the earth *, as it 


is in Job, He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 


and the cloud is not rent under them. Mr. Coetlogon's 
Aſtronomers then loft their labour, when they 
looked for the waters above the Heavens among the | 


ſtars, when they were never raiſed above the clouds. 


—Thus much to ſhew from whence the rains from 


Heaven came, viz. from the clouds. 


Again what we tranſlate the J/indows of Heaven, 
the LXX turn the Cataracts of Heaven. Now Ca- 
zara# ſignifies not only what is commonly under- 
ſtood by it, viz. a precipice or ſtoppage in the chan - 
nel of a river, from which the water flows down 


with a rapid and noiſy current, as the Cataratis of 
the Nile, Danube and Rhine, but alſo any other ſtop · 


page or hinderance; ſo that fluices and floodgates 
may be termed Cataradis, becauſe they ſtop the 


courſe of the waters, till they are opened to give 
them free paſſage ; and therefore alſo becauſe win- 
dos not only open but ſhut, the word hath been 


expounded windows for bars or floodgates (as in the 
margin) ** for as the clouds (faith Sir W. R.) re- 


e tain the vapours or waters, ſo when that reten- 
* tion is taken from them, the clouds pour forth 
* their waters, and the floodgates or windows are 
e ſaid to be opened, to give the vapours or waters 
“ a full and free paſſage, ſo as to be poured down 


8 Interpretes LXX recte vertiſſe Rachjang 
riglola, i. e. firmamentum aut fulcimentum. Per firmamentum 
in ſacris literis nubes intelligendae ſunt, illae namque ſolae ſupe- 
riores aquas ab inferioribus diſtinguunt, nec ſupra nubes ullae a- 
quae concipi poſſunt. Jam vero Hrmamenti appellatio ideo recte 
tribuitur nubibus, quia iſtae tanquam fulchra, vehicula aut geg. 
ola ſunt humorum. Attamen cum ſol et juna in firmamento 
eſſe dicuntur, jam latius accipitur firmamenti vox, nempe pro 
toto eo ſpatio quod ſupra nos el. 


8 with 
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ce with violence upon the earth. For the opening 
« the floodgates of Heaven expreſſes the violence 
« of the rains and pouring down of the waters, and 
« whoever (faith he) hath ſeen thoſe fallings of wa- 


ec ter, which ſometimes happen in the Indies, which 


« are called the Spouts, where clouds do not break 


into drops, but fall with a reſiſtleſs violence in one 


% body, may properly uſe that manner of ſpeech 
« which. Moſes did, that the windows or floodgates of 
« Heaven were opened, that is, the waters fell con- 
« trary to cuſtom, and that order which we call a- 
« tural, God then looſened the power in the up- 
« permoſt air, and the waters fell in abundance. 


« Behold, ſaith Fob *, he withholdeth the waters and 


« they dry up (or rather all things are dried up, omnia 


* ficcantur) but when he ſendeth them out, they deſtroy 


c the earth; and again, he bindeth the waters in the 
« clouds. But theſe bonds God looſed at the time 
ec of the general flood, and alſo called up the waters 


e which ſlept in the great Deep, and theſe joining 


together covered the earth, till they performed 
& the work of his will +.” But though our author 
here ſaith that the opening the floodgates of Heaven 


expreſſes well the violence of the rains after the man- 


ner of the Water-ſpouts in the Indies, yet I do not 
think the rains fell in that manner. 1. Becauſe in 
that caſe the clouds would have poured out all their 
waters in much leſs time than 40 days and 40 nights. 
2. Becauſe this judgment, though the moſt terrible 
ever inflicted on mankind, does not ſeem to have 
been ſo precipitate, though heavy and without in- 
termiſſion, but more leiſurely (for God is even ſlow 
in his judgments) that he might make man ſenſi- 
ble of the hand that ſmote them, and acknowlege 
God in their puniſhment and deſtruction. The rains 
from Heaven then were one principal ſource of the 
waters of the Deluge. 
„5 + Hiſtory, p. 91. 
$6. . But 
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But now Yofius, to invalidate this effect aſcribed 
to the clouds of Heaven, in his Letter to Andrew: 
Colvius affirms, © that it may be proved by certain 
4 and geometrical arguments, that although all the 
« waters ſuſpended in the air and ether were pour- 
c ed out on the earth, they would not raiſe the ſu- 
< perficies or height of the waters above a foot and 
< a half over all the earth,” though others ſay 32 
feet above the level of the ocean. But Vaſſius's ar- 
guments in his partial ſcheme of the Deluge, and 
defence of it in the aboveſaid Letter, are all founded 
on this falſe principle, That God never works but 
according to the eſtabliſned Laws of Nature. If this 
was true, there would be no room for any diſtinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary, natural and ſuper- 
natural (which yet he himſelf ſhall be obliged to al- 
low :) This would eſtabliſh a kind of fate and neceſ- 
ſity, and in a great meaſure exclude a Divine Provi- 
dence out of the world, as if God had tied up his 
hands that he could do nothing out of the ordinary 
courſe of nature; an Impotence we would not aſcribe 
to the meaneſt artificer, who has ſurely a power 
| over the work of his own hands. The Pſalmiſt 
thought not ſo meanly of God, when he faith, 
Whatſoever the Lord pleaſed, that did he in Hea- 
ven and in Earth, in the ſea and in all deep places. 
God worketh according to his own will, and He 
who gave laws to nature can ſtop. or controul thoſe 


A 


laws when he pleaſes, ſo as to anſwer the ends of his 
Providence in the government of the Moral world. 


The ordinary laws of nature then can never be made 
the rule or meaſure of extraordinary caſes. By the 
law of nature or the method eſtabliſhed by Divine 
Providence, man's life is ſuſtained by the fruits of 


the Earth; but could not God therefore rain Manna 


from Ileaven for the ſuſtenance of the Hraelites dur: 
ing 40 years in the Wilderneſs ? 7 


But 


z 
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| 
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But now ſuppoſe, that God was pleaſed in this 
extraordinary caſe not to ſuſpend or controul the 


ordinary laws of nature, could, not the clouds of 


Heaven have poured down a much greater quantity 


of rain at the beginning of the Deluge during 40 


days, than at other times falls on the whole earth 
in a whole year ? Is it againſt the laws of nature that 
the rains ſhould be withheld from one or more coun- 
tries for a conſiderable time or courſe of years? In 
the time of Foſeph it rained not in Aby/ſinia for ſeven 


years, which brought a famine on Egypt, though 


commonly the rains there are conſtant for three or 
four months in the year and more. At another 
time it rained not in the kingdom of [acl for 3 


years and 6 months; and once in the Eaſtern Em- 


= it ſcarce rained for ſeven years. We read of a 
amine throughout all the world, i. e. all the Roman 
Empire in the days of Claudius Cæſar *, taken no- 
tice of by other authors , moſt probably for want 
of rains; at other times again famines have been oc- 
caſioned by. exceſſive rains which have deſtroyed the 


fruits of the earth in this as well as other countries. 
Nay in the prophet Amos, the Lord ſaith— & Alſo 


have withbolden the rain from yu, when there were 
yet three months to the Harveſt, and F cauſed it to rain 


upon one city, and cauſed it not to rain upon another 


city, one piece was rained upon, and the piece where- 
upon it rained not withered, Sc. Now the with- 
holding the rain for ſeveral years, or the bringing 
exceſſive rains on the earth, the cauſing it to rain on 
one city and the keeping it up from others in the 
lame kingdom, are all conſiſtent with the ordinary 


* Advts yu.-28.- + += - 5 
＋ Suctonins in the life of Cleudins, faith it happened ob Hu, 


' flerilitates, thro* a long bharrenneſs; Jo/zphus, that it raged ſo 


muh in Fudea, that many people periſhed for want of victra's ; 

aud Dion Caſſius, that it was a very great famine. The cauſe 

of it, the withholding the rains in their ſcaſon. N 
$ mes iv. 7, 8. 
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and eſtabliſhed laws of nature, or elſe it is ridieu. 
lous to make the ordinary laws of nature a fixed rule 


for the Almighty to work by, fo that he cannot ſuf. 


| pend, or controul the laws (ht himſelf hath given to 


nature, when, or how or in what manner he pleaſes 


to bring about the ends of his Providence in the go- 
vernment of the world? 

Where is then the abſurdity to ſuppoſe that God, 
in order to bring ſuch a quantity of rain on the 
earth, as ſhould be neceſſary to cauſe in part an 
Univerſal Deluge, ſhould have withholden rain from 


the earth, or the greater part of it, and ſuſpended 


the vapours in his thick clouds for one, two or more 
years before, till the time of the Deluge came ? 
This very probably was the caſe, and the words be- 


fore cited out of Job ſeem plainly to refer to the De- 


luge. Behold he withholdeth the waters, and all things 
are dried up; but when he ſendeth them out they deftroy 
the earth *. 

Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes that there was a ſecond rain 
towards the end of the Deluge; but as Moſes men- 
tions it not, ſo neither can it be neceſſarily inferred 
from the words on which he grounds it. The foun- 
Zains alſo of the Deep, and the windows of Heaven were 
topped, and the rain from Heaven was reſtrained F. 
For theſe words muſt be underſtood agreeably to 
what he had ſaid before, that the rain was upon the 
earth 40 days and 40 nights, and having ſo preciſe- 
Iy marked the time of the rain's continuance, we 
may well conclude there was no farther rain. The 
general import of the words is no more than this, 
that when the clouds had poured forth their waters, 
the rains ceaſed, and that when the Abyſs below had 


* Fob xii. 15. Here Junius in his Notes refers the Nea 
do the 5th and 8th chapters of * which contain the relation 


of the Deluge. 


T Genel, viii. 2. 5 
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poured forth its waters, the fountains of the deep 

were ſtopped, not that both theſe did or could hap- 
pen at the ſame time. 5 N 1 
r | 

"| Of the waters of the great Deep. | 


I/ E come next in order to conſider the waters 

of the great Deep, the other and much 
larger ſource of the waters of the Deluge, for all the. 
fountains of the great Deep were broken up on the day 

the Deluge began; a fund of waters fo immenſe 

(for in it we muſt include the ſeas) as might have 
ſerved to overflow the whole earth again, had God 
ſo pleaſed, To ſhew this we muſt once more look 

back to the firſt Creation of all things. 

On the ſecond day after the Expanſe or wide ſpread. 
firmament was made, and part of the waters which f 
at firſt covered the whole earth to a great depth 
were lifted up into the firmament, there remained 
ſtill waters upon the earth till the third day, when 
they were commanded to retire, that the dry land 
might appear which it had not yet done. Now if 
after part of the waters were raiſed up into the Ex- 
panſe, thoſe which remained ſtill on the earth till 
the third day covered the whole earth, they could 
have done the ſame again at the Deluge, had God 
thought fit to make the whole aggregate aſcend. 

Volſius indeed would elude this argument, as ſup- 
poſing that the waters left on the ſurface of the earth, 
after part of them were lifted up into the firmament, 
covered only the flat and even ſurface of the earth 
before the mountains were formed, which a very 
ſmall quantity of waters would do; for thus he ar- 
gues againſt Hornius: © That you may prove 
“ (faith he) that there was no need for a new Cre- 
ation of waters to cover the earth at a | 

| ; 66 18 
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ce this is your chief argument, viz. that at the firſt 
Creation the whole earth was covered with waters 
<* to a very great height, but you reaſon very badly 
“ in my opinion. At the firſt Creation, when all 


things ſettled according to their ſpecific gravity, | 


and every element kept its natural ſituation and 
* place, the earth as the more ponderous, would 
* neceſſarily ſubſide below the water. But becauſe 
the earth was perfectly ſpherical, hence it is ma- 
<« nifeſt, that a ſmall quantity of water would ſuf. 
* fice to cover the whole Globe of the earth. Hence 
„it is alſo that Moſes faith that the earth was dopa- 
& Tog a aUarTROHEvarG, as the LXX and Joſepbus 
* have tranſlated it. It was inviſſble, becauſe every 
* where covered with waters: It had not its form 
<« and ſhape, becauſe the mountains and valleys 
% were not yet made, which God did not create till 
<« the third day, when he commanded the earth to 
“ aſcend and the valleys to ſubſide. Either then 
“ you muſt aſſert that all the mountains periſhed at 


the Deluge, which is contrary to the Scriptures 


and experience, or you argue very fooliſhly.” 
But, with Yoffius's good leave, Hornius was no ſuch 

bad reaſoner in this caſe (whatever he might be in 

others) as is here pretended, and it is he himſelf 


that miſrepreſents the matter of fact, which was per- 


formed in the following order. The earth's being 
inviſible and unformed was at firſt when it was yet 


in its Chaotick ſtate; then 1. On the firſt day the 


Light was created. 2. On the fecond day the wa- 
ters were divided into thoſe above and thoſe below 
the firmament. 3. On the third day, the waters 
under the firmament, which ſtill covered the earth, 


were commanded to retire, that the dry land might 


appear. But 4. When the dry land appeared, it 


appeared with mountains and valleys at once, hav- | 
ing received its form and figure under the waters, 


while the ſeveral matters whereof the earth is com- 


poſed, 
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poſed, and which were mingled with the waters, 
were reduced into their places, not always accord- 
ing to their ſpecific gravity (which is contrary to 
manifold experience) but as it pleaſed God in his 
Wiſdom to order it; for nothing is further ſaid 
about the formation of the earth, nor does Moſes 
make any mention of the creation of the mountains 
diſtinct from the reſt of the earth. But had the 
earth upon the 1 of the waters appeared 
perfectly ſpherical, or of an even and flat ſurface, 
the creation of the mountains afterwards muſt have 
been particularly mentioned. For the mountains 
are ſo conſiderable a part of the earth, ſuch ſtupen- 
dous fabricks and ſo highly uſeful to the neceſſities 
of the earth, that we have the utmoſt reaſon to think 
that the creation of them in particular would not 
have been omitted. And though nothing is im- 


poſſible to the Almighty that does not imply a con- 


tradiction, yet it is not eaſy to conceive how ſuch 
wonderful fabricks could have been raiſed, after the 
dry land appeared, and at its firſt appearance was 
perfectly ſpherical, or of an even ſurface all over. 
What is here ſaid by our learned author therefore 
is only in favour of his Hypotheſis or partial ſcheme 
of the Deluge; and was it true that when the dry 
land appeared, the earth was wholly ſpherical, Dr. 
Burnet would have had a ſpecious reaſon to ſay that 
the Antediluvian earth had no mountains. 

Now that the mountains were formed before the 
waters ſubſided and uncbvered the earth (which is 
the reaſon that Moſes could make no particular men- 


tion of them) ſeems evident from the CIV Pſalm, 


wherein the Pſalmiſt enumerating the ſeveral works 
of Creation and Providence, faith v. 6. T hou cover- 


eat it (the earth) as with a garment, the waters frood 


above the mountains, at thy rebuke they fled, at the voice 
of thy thunder they haſted away, 2 go up by the. 
mountains, they go down by the valleys into the place 

which 
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which thou haſt founded for them, thou haſt fet @ bount 
that they may not paſs over, that they turn nat again to 
cover the earth. From the tenor of the Pſalm it ap- 
pears that the Pſalmiſt here ſpeaks of the Creation 
and not of the Deluge, though the matter be true, 
when predicated of both, but it is not eaſy to appre- 
hend how, when the waters ſtood above the moun- 
tains, they could upon their ſubſiding go up by the 
mountains? But we may obſerve that the prepoſi- 
tion by is twice ſupplied by our Tranſlatars, though 
not in Halicꝶ as uſual, and ſo is per by Junius and 
Tremellius. The marginal reading is the literal ren- 
.dering, and more intelligible with the help of a ſmall 
parentheſis. At thy rebuke they (the waters) fled, 
ct the voice of thy thunder they haſted away (the moun- 
tains aſcend, the valleys deſcend) unto the place which 
thou haſt founded for them. In like manner Ain. 
evorth. At thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of thy 
thunder they haſted away (the mountains they went up, 
the valleys they went down) to the place which thau 
foundedjt for them. And thus. Caftalio renders the 
words with a parentheſis. Quam (terram) cum pro- 
funds tanquam veſte operuiſſes, quae ſuper montes ſfta- 
bant aquae, te increpante fugerunt, et ad tui tonitrui 
ſonum, in locum ſibi a te deſtinatum (aſcendentibus mon- W. 
tibus, deſcendentibu{que vallibus) praecipitaverunt. And WM 4 
to the ſame ſenſe the LXX. "ABuooog wg iu v fil 
TepiBdMzov aurTol, Ent TAY (PEwv GyoovTa d æ r. AW WM ne 
ETITYLYTEWG 00 pevtovrm, aro puvng BrovrThs 500 de- it 
Gougiv. ('AveBeiuouciv p, tet HeTapeivouss xe, .. 
ToTov ov edepenuons auror;g, The ſenſe of the pal- L 
ſage ſeems plainly this. That notwithſtanding part o1 
of the waters were raiſed up into the firmament on | 


the ſecond day, the earth -was ſtill wholly covered r 
with thoſe that remained until the third day (other- 2 
wiſe the dry land would alſo have appeared on the C 

ſecond.) But that when at God's command they MW t! 
haſted to retire on the third day, as they run of, MW Þb 


the 
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the mountains firſt and afterwards the valleys ap- 
peared ; which the P/almſt expreſſes by, the moun- 
tains aſcended and the valleys deſcended. Hence it 


is evident that the mountains were formed before the 
waters went off, but appeared not till the waters 
ſubſided, conſequently that the ſame remaining wa- 
ters, Which covered the earth, and the mountains 


at the beginning, might, as has been ſaid, have co- 


vered them again at the Deluge, had God fo pleaſed. 
But whereas the Pſalmiſt ſaith, Thou haſt ſet them a 
bound that they may not paſs over, that they turn not 
again to cover the earth. This is to be underſtood 


according to the law of nature, which God has eſta- 
bliſhed, by which they cannot return again to co- 


ver the earth. But the Deluge was an extraordinary 
caſe, the work of an Almighty Power, who has all 


nature at his command, and who could with as 


much eaſe call back the waters to cover the earth, 


as he commanded them at firſt to retire. 


Now that there is a vaſt collection of waters with- 


in the earth (beſides the ſeas which are on the ſur- 
face of it) which Moſes calls the great deep, is evident 


from abundance of inſtances and obſervations, 

1. From the vaſt number of wells dug in. places 
where there are no ſprings nor fountains, 20, 30, 
40 foot deep or more, where they ſeldom fail of 
finding water, though they may ſometimes miſs by 
not lighting on thoſe veins or ſtrata through which 


it paſſes. - 


2. From the waters found in all mines of Coal, 
Lead, Sc. which are drawn off by drains or levels, 
or raiſed by engines. x 

3. From the brooks and rivers that are found to 
run wholly under ground, as in the ſalt- mines near 
Cracow in Poland, which are 200 fathom deep. 
Others that for ſome leagues run above ground, and 


then run under ground, ſome of them riſing again, 


but others appearing no more. At Pen-Park Hill 
in 
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in Glouceſterſhire in 32 fathoms from the ſurface, Cap. 
rain Sturmy with a miner came to a river or great 
water 20 fathoms broad and 8 wag Lowt FRY. 


Abridgment. | 
4. From ſeveral local e c by the 


eruption of waters from the earth; of which we _ 


give ſome inſtances in the next ſection. And 
By the ſudden overflowing of-rivers and inun- 
dating the neighbouring lands, without _—_ viſible 
cauſe; or the leaſt rain preceding. Si 
| Moreover that the waters of . the great deep or 
Abyſs have by means of certain openings, Chaſms or 
Hiatus's in the earth, a communication with rivers, 
lakes, ſeas and oceans, by which the waters are re- 
ciprocally retunded from each to other, is proved 
by many notorious: inſtances, ſome of which like- 
wiſe prove a ſubterraneous fire. Of both wall 
F. Fournier gives the following inſtances. - - - 

1. In the Maldive Iſlands almoſt under the Few 
tor, in that part of the ſea which ſeparates Male and 
Pouliſdon, and may be about ſeven leagues in breadth, 
the ſea appears as black as ink (a fien of its unmea- 
ſurable depth) though when taken 1 up in a glaſs, it 
differs not in colour from other ſea water. It is 
moreover always ſeen boiling up in great black bub- 
bles as water upon the fire. And although between 
the other Growpes of Iſlands the currents are rapid, in 
this place the ſea has no current, which is very 
frightful to behold. The Natives ſay that in that 
place happen frequent tempeſts. 

2. Among thoſe Iſlands that are in che Bay of 
Mexico cloſe to Guardaloupe, and near the Ile of 
Goiane, is to be ſeen a ſmoke in the ſea; and the 
waters to boil, and ſo hot that one cannot hold the 


hand in it. 
3. At the bottom of the Baltick 1 4. Dutchy of 


Angermania, a province in Sweden, there are very 


high mountains whoſe * are full of deep caverns, 
into 


quar 
with 
ſame 


thoſe 
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into which the ſea flows and empties itſelf, and from 
which likewiſe it pours forth ſometimes with ſo 
great a noiſe and ſo dreadful, that the ſhock of this 


flux and reflux puts often into danger thoſe who ap- 


proach too near either out of curioſity or by misfor- 
tune. However the ſnows that cover thoſe moun- 
tains ſerve as a guide to mariners to avoid the 
danggg nnn nn 
4. Not far from Ireland is a gulf of waters, to 
which the waves of the ſea from all parts about are 
gathered, which are there loſt and ſwallowed up as 
in an Abyſs. The ſame is obſerved on the coaſt of 
Nerway'z (of which we ſhall take the account from 


Gordon's Grammar.) 


5. The Fleet which the States of Holland ſent to 
the Indies in the year 1598 reported that on the 
1;th of Auguſt ſailing towards the Cape of Gocd- 


Hope, they found themſelves in a certain place, 


where for the length of four Muſket-ſhot, and the 


breadth of 60 or 80 feet, the ſea boiled like a Cal- 
dron on the fire, but that they failed over it with- 
out in convenience. 1 Sen 


6. We muſt take moreover the ſources of the 


great rivers for ſo many mouths of this Abyſs of 
waters; As there are an infinite number of watefs 


and rivers that run partly within the earth, partly 
upon it, then hide themſelves, and riſe again, and 
many that never appear at all, which traverſe and 


water all the earth, as the veins do our bodies. - 


Since then we find (faith he) that there are many 
rivers that appear not at all, others that appear and 


then loſe themſelves, and that we obſerve upon the 


earth large openings or mouths, by which vaſt 


quantities of waters iſſue from the Abuse, we may 


with as much appearance of reaſon lay, that the 
lame happens at the bottem of the ſea, and that 
thoſe great boilings which are ſeen near the Maldive 
lands, and the Cape of Geed- Hope, iſſue from ſome 
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prodigious ſource of waters in the bowels of the 
earth. To which Lmay add another very wonder. 
ful, that is to the North of Porto-Rico at the Anti. 
les, where in the midſt of the ſea there riſes a out 
of water higher than a Pike. It is with reaſon there- 
fore that we aſſert that there are reſervoirs and ab 
of water within the earth *. 

. HPurchas giveth us two inſtances in confirinaticn 
of this truth. 1. In the year 724, the bottom of 
the ſea near the coaſts of Afa Minor, burned. and 
ſent forth ſmoke firſt; and after heaps of ſtones, 
with which the ſhores of Afia, Leſbos and Macedoma 
were filled, and a new Hand took beginning of the 
heaping together of the earth, which was annexed 
to the Ifland called Sacra. 2. At the end of the 
valley of Tarapaya near to Potofi there is a ny; lake 
whoſe water 1s very hot, and yet the count 


cold. They bathe themſelves near the banks for, 


further it is intolerable. In the midſt is a boil 
above 200 feet ſquare. It never increaſeth nor de- 
creaſeth although they have drawn from it a great 
ſtream for metal mills. _ 

Other like inſtances Gordon's Geographical Gram- 

mar will furniſh us with. As 1. Near to Dronthein 
is a remarkable lake, whoſe waters never freeze, 
even in the dead of winter, notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceſſive cold at that ſeaſon. 
2. Upon the coaſt of Norway near the Ille of Ht 

teren in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and 
dangerous Whirlpool commonly called the Mael- 
ſtroom, and by navigators the Navel of the fea. 
Which Whirlpool is in all probability occaſioned by 
ſome mighty ſubterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal 
to ſhips, that approach too nigh, providing it be in 
the time of flood; for then the ſea upwards of two 
leagues round makes ſuch : a terrible vortex, that the 


* Fournier's "EY p. 45 L F 
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force and indraught of the water, together with the 
noiſe and tumbling of the waves — one another 
is rather to be admired than exprefied, But as in 
time of flood the water is drawn in by a mighty 
force, ſo during the tide of ebb, it does throw out 
the ſea with ſuch a violence, that the heavieſt bodies 
then caſt into. it cannot ſink, but are toſſed back 
again by the impetuous ſtream which rufheth out 
with incredible force; and during that time are 
abundance of fiſhes caught by fiſhermen who watch 
the opportunity, for being forced up to the furface 
of the water, they cannot well dive again, ſo violent 
is the riſing current. 

Towards the North-welt part of Marray' is the 
Ra Loch-Nefs, which never e but retain- 
eth its natural heat even in the extremeſt cold in 
winter; and in many places this lake hath been 
ſounded with a line of 500 fathoms, but no bottom 
found. And nigh to Tecb. N, efs is a large round 
mountain called Meal -ſuor-vouny, about two miles 
gradatim from the ſurface of the Neſs. Upon the 
very top of which mountain is a lake of cold freſh. 
water, often ſounded with lines of many fathoms, 


but never could they reach the bottom. This lake 


having no viſible current running either to it or from 
it, is equally full all ſeaſons of the year, and it ne- 


ver freezeth. 
4. South-weſt of Swinna (one of the Orale are 


two dreadfül Whirlpools in the Sea commonly 


termed the Wells of Stoinua, with another between 
Na and Jura (two of the Weſtern Iſlands;) during 
the firſt three hours of flood all of them are very 
terrible to Paſſengers, and probably occaſioned 
by ſome ſubterranean Hiatus. 

Now that the ſeas fnyl oceans communicate with 
the great Abyſs by the means of certain Hiatuss or 
Chaſms is further evident from the following in- 
ſtance. The Caſpian ſea is an inland ſea, which has 
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no viſible communication or outlet into any other 
ſea or ocean. Into this ſea many large rivers empty 
, themſelves. The Volga alone is ſuppoſed to 
more water into this ſea in one year than would 
fice to drown the world, and yet the Caſpian ſea re. 
mains in the ſame ſtate, never overflows its banks, 
nor drowns the adjacent countries. This is a de 
monſtration that the waters poured into the Caſpian 
. ſea from ſo many rivers are again refunded into the 
* great Abyſs, through the paſſages by which it com- 
municates with the great Deep. For the ſame rea- 
. ſon a very large lake in the Iſland of E ſpaniola which 
receives many rivers, and has no viſible outlet any 
where, is called by the Spaniards the g ſea, 
but by the Natives Hancygaban. 
\ Philoſophers have been divided in their opinion 
as to the origin of ſprings, fountains and rivers; 
| ſome, and thoſe of great note too, have aſcribed 
them all to the vapour raiſed from the ſeas, lakes, &c. 
and falling down again in rains on the mountains 
i and hills, whence ſprings, fountains and rivers ge- 
nerally take their riſe. Others again make them 
to ariſe from the ſea, by way of Attraction, Perco- 
lation or Diſtillation, through ſubterraneous paſſages; 
and laſtly others make the ſubterraneous waters 
which pervade the earth to be the origin of moſt of 
them. But not one of all theſe ſingly is the cauſe 
or origin of all ſprings, fountains and rivers, but 
| rather all of them concur to the forming of ſprings 
and rivers, as may be proved from obſervations 
1. There are 7emporary ſprings which evidently owe 
their origin to rains, for when theſe ceaſe for any 
conſiderable time, they are dried up. But then 2. 
There are alſo many perennial ſprings which cont! 
nually flow ſummer 1 winter, with or without 
_ .. rains, always the ſame, having neither decreaſe nor 
increaſe perceivable, except accidentally from vio- 


lent rains falling therein, or running down from 
higher 
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higher grounds into them, and diſcolouring their 
vaters; but this is but of a ſhort continuance. Now | 
ſuch perennial ſprings owe their origin to the ſubter- 
raneous waters. 3. Others again, ſuch as are near 
the ſea, or in iſlands of no great circumference, may 
he very well ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſea waters. 
Of which the Iſle of Bourbon formerly called Maſca- 
res may give a ſufficient proof. In this Iſle (which 
1s about 80 leagues in circuit) beſides the Volcano, 
is the mountain of Salaſes in the midſt of the Iſle, 
and higher than all around it. The violence of 
the ſea, or whatever cauſe you will aſſign for it 
« (faith a Miſſionary) raiſes to the very top of it, 
by ſubterraneous ways, ſo great a quantity of 
water as to form three of the greateſt rivers in 
„ the Iſland. Theſe rivers run down with great 
« rapidity, and in their courſe make a prodigious. 
number of noiſy Caſcades. 

What has been ſaid in this Section fully ſhews 
that there is an Abyſs of waters within the earth, 
which is partly the origin of ſprings, fountains and 
nvers, and which by certain Hiatuss communicates 
with the open ſeas and lakes, and was the ſecond 
great fund of waters that cauſed the Deluge, and 
riſd it to the height mentioned. We ſhall next 
take a view of ſome particular or local Inundations 
which have happened ſince the Flood of Noah, 
33 by theſe we ſhall be the better able to apprehend 
in ſome reſpect after what manner the univerſal De- 
luge was effected. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. III. 


Sect. I. Of ſome particular or partial fand 
trons ſince the food of Noah. 


\HOUGH after the F lood of Neah God was 
pleaſed to promiſe never to deſtroy the earth 
Gan by a Flood of waters, and to enter into coye- 
nant with Noah and every living creature for that 
purpoſe, and to give them à to ken or ſign of that 
Covenant to aſſure them from their fears of any fuch 
judgment to be inflicted on the world, which pro- 
miſe he has hitherto kept and will keep to the end; 
yet did he not by that Promiſe tie up his hands from 
puniſhing any particular city or > rs for their 
wickedneſs, by 'water, any more than by fire from 
. or by earthquakes, peſtilence or famine, &c. 
as by theſe various ways he has deftroyed many 
flouriſhing cities and countries for their fins and abo- 
minations ſince the Univerſal Deluge. As there 
have been therefore ſeveral local inundations in di- 
vers ages and different parts of the world, atteſted 
by various authors ſince that time, it may be of 
uſe in the preſent Enquiry to conſider to what phy: 
ſica cauſes they were attributed. 

Now ſome of theſe were occaſioned by the fea's 
ſurpaſſing its ordinary bounds, ſome by the irrup- 
tion of waters from the bowels of the earth, others 
again by the overflowing of rivers, and ſome by 
the incroach of the ſea and overflowing of rivers 
_ Jointly. 


To begin with thoſe neareſt home, a very large 


tract of land, once the eſtate of the 3 Earl 
Goodwin, was overflowed by the fea, and 1 is now 
called Cocdcein- Sands. = 


2. Py 
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2. The Netherlands have greatly ſuffered by in- 
undations of the ſea, or of that and rivers together ; 
witneſs the Zuider Zee, the Haerlemer Meer, and 
that near the city of Dort between Holland and Bra- 
tant, where by a ſudden inundation of the ſea, and 
overflowing of the rivers, the Rhine, the Maeſe and 
the Waal, no leſs than 72 villages were drowned, 
and more than 109,000 ſouls periſhed, with all the 
cattle. 
„ Jerome i in the life of Hilarion relates that 
after the death of Julian the Emperor, there was an 
Univerſal Earthquake, which made the ſea over- 
flow its bounds ; and as if God had threatened the 
world with a ſecond Deluge, or that all things were 
going to return to * 77 Chaos, the ſhips 
hung upon the to ppp of e hills, whither the fury 
of the tempeſt ha driven 1 \ 

4. In the Ile of T5ong-ming before mentioned, the 
al before the firſt day of their ſixth moon, in the 
35th year of the Emperor Cang-Hz, there happened 
an Ouragan or tempeſtuous wind, by which the ſea 
was ſo agitated, that it flowed in upon the land, and 
ſpread itſelf for above a league into the iſland, where- 
by the whole harveſt of the year was loſt, the houſes 
overturned, and thouſands of men, women and 


children drowned. 
Sir W. Raleigh mentions ſome other inunda- 


tions of the ſea, as that in the year 590 in the 


month of OZober, Gregory being Biſhop of Rome, 
there happened a marvellous oyerflowing in Haß, 
eſpecially in the Venctian territories, and in Liguria, 
accompanied with a moſt fearful ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning; after which followed the great plague 
at Rome, by reaſon of the many dead ſerpents caſt 
up and left upon the land atter the waters decreaſed 
and returned. —— In the year 1238 Trithemins 
ſpeaks of an earthquake which ſwallowed up many 
thouſands, and after that of a flood in Hiexland, in 
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which there periſhed 100,000 perſons. * 


inundation in 1a/y in the time of Pope Damaſcus, 
in which many cities in Sicily were alſo ſwallowed 


Another in the Papacy of Alexander VI. and 


* in the 2255 1315, Maximilian being Em- 


peror . 


6. But a more particular relation of a dreadful 


inundation, firſt and an earthquake after, that hap- 


pened in Peru on Monday October 2oth, N. S. 


Anno 1687. is given by F. Fournier in his Hydro- 
graphy 5. 

Thirty-five leagues to the South of Lima is a no- 
ted haven called Piſco, where ſeveral perſons of qua- 


lity reſide, who one day perceived that all on a ſud- 


den the ſea retired a great way, and left the ſhore 
dry. Soon after they ſaw a great ſwell in the ſea, 
the water to boil and foam, the waves to mount up 
and tumble one on another with great roaring ;'and 
rolling precipitately no more as waves but as moun- 


tains of water. The Sea then opened and divided 


in two, and over-paſling its digues and ordinary 


bounds, poured itſelf forth on the right and left to 


the height of two Pikes, advancing a large league 
into the land, and for 300 leagues along the coaſt, 
raging and foaming, overturning trees, "houſes and 


towns ; the waves by much ſurpaſſing their higheſt 


walls, and making the whole country deſolate for 
that ſpace. Camana a noted town 280 leagues dil- 
tant from Lima periſhed with its port, as well as 
many others, eſpecially the town and haven of Arica, 
where the loſs was computed at a million of gold. 
The ſea having thus inundated the coaſt three ſeve- 


„This inundation I ſuppoſe is what is now called the Zeile 
Zee between Holland and the remaining part of Friez/and. 

+ Anno 1515 tanta fuit in Germania fluviorum inundatio, ut 
plurimum paſtim damni darent, & Germania go Inſulæ ſormam 
baberet. Chron. German. 
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ral times in a ſhort ſpace, when it retired again it 
left the country covered with fiſh of very different 
kinds and ſizes, which would have been ſome relief 
to thoſe-who fled to the mountains, but on St. Ca- 
tharine's day (November 25) at an hour and a halt 

aſt noon, the mountain Ourate, which for ſome 
years before had thrown up a great quantity of cin- 
ders, began to ſhake, and a little after the whole 
country was ſeized with ſuch a trembling, and 
ſhaken after ſo violent a manner, that no earthquake 
was ever thought like it, nay they could ſcarce think 
the horror of the Laſt Day could exceed this; for it 
extended 300 leagues along the coaſt, and for 70 
leagues up into the land, and in the ſpace of half 
a quarter of an hour, ſwallowed up many towns, 
overturned others, made the higheſt rocks flie in 
pieces, ſtopt the channels of rivers, buried every. 
thing it rencountred in ruins, ſo that ſcarce was there 
a ſpace in all that extent of land that a man could 
ſet his foot on. Many of thoſe who were not bu- 
ried in the ruins were ſtifled with the duſt, . which 
was ſo thick as to darken the air. A great many 
Aquedufts, which were the wonder of Peru, and 
perhaps the fineſt in the world in the Province of 
Paranicoſa 70 leagues diſtant from Lima, were then 
overthrown. Although this country was the moſt 
populous of all Peru, there remained no more than 
15 houſes ſtanding, and theſes all ſhattered and ren- 
dered uſeleſs. The tears and cries of a city taken 


by aſſault were nothing in compariſon of what was 


then heard. Scarce was the Earthquake over, and 
the duſt and ſmoke diſſipated, ſo as to give. thoſe 
who were alive time to behold the deſolation of their 
country, their delightful valleys filled with the ruins 
of the mountains, their towns a heap of rubbiſh, 
and the bodies of their friends half buried under 


them, when ſeveral rivers whoſe courſes had been 


ſtopt, and the channels filled with the rocks, at 


length 
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length making way, — 1 through all obſtacles, 
and with a roaring noiſe and impetuoſity hs 
themſelves upon the plains, and filled all with new 
terror. But this was ſoon abated, the ] Divine Pro- 
vidence giving theſe rivers a bed and channel where 
by to diſcharge themſelves into the ſea * : 
Add to this the Earthquake which happened at 


Lima October 28th at half an hour paſt ten at night, 
Auno 1746, and laſted about three minutes; by 


which 1500 ſouls were loſt, 74 churches, 14 mo- 
naſteries and 15 hoſpitals, beſides ſome thouſands 
of houſes, were buried in the ruins, and the jewels 
and veſſels of gold and ſilver loſt amounted, it is 
- faid, to 300 millions of Piaſters. The town of 
Callao, a fea- port within two leagues of that city, 
was {ſwallowed up by the ſea, and the hurricane was 
fo violent, that ſeveral veſſels which rode at anchor 
were afterwards found on dry land ſeveral leagyes 
up the country. The ſea — filled up the Place 
where the town ſtood, which was the beſt port in 
Peru, and all the inhabitants, between 6 and 7000, 
periſhed, except about 200 failars and fiſhermen, 
who were thrown upon land with their vellels +. 

Tis fomewhat remarkable that as the ſea retired be- 

fore the ſhock was felt in 1687, ſo before this 
dreadful earthquake happened at Lima, the fea in 


like manner retired two miles from the Port of Cal- 


lao; and immediately the City ſunk downright, alſa 
all that ſpace between the City and Callao, ſuffered 
in the ſame manner; ſo that the ſea which in a mo- 
ment returned with great violence, now poſſeſſes the 
place where the City was; and as it is ſaid of one 


* In 1687 the ſhock was ſo dreadful, that Wafer, who felt 
It 150 leagues at ſea, affirms, that it frightened the whole ſhip's 
company, "who thought they had ſtruck upon a rock, and were 
convinced of the contrary only by founding. The water was at 
the time mixed with ſand, tho' no bottom could be found. 

+ Firſt Letter with Diſpatches to the King of Spain from Vera 


Crux. Dent. Mag. June I 747. Ci 
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| City once famous, aun ſegetes ubi Troja ftetit ;, ſo we 
may ſay of pr Ys ubi ftetit Lima, Callao, nunc na- 


ves anchora fundant. 
A large account of that dreadful earthquake and 


inundation at Pert-Royal in Jamaica, and almoſt 


over the whole Iſland Anno 1692 may be ſeen in 
Lawthorp's Abridgment of the Philoſphical Tranſ- 
actions &, from which I ſhall extract a few parti- 
culars. | 
-—— 2 on Jure 7th between 11 and 12 in the 
day, with a ſmall trembling, ſoon followed by a 
ſecond greater, accompanied with a hollow rumbling 
noiſe almoſt like that of thunder, and upon the heels 
of this came the third violent ſhock, which in leſs 
than a minute's time ſhook the yery foundation of 
Port- Royal in ſuch fort, that three parts in four of 
the houſes, and the ground whereon they ſtood, and 
moſt part of thoſe 4 inhabited them, all ſunk at 
once quite under water, the reſt of the houſes all ſnook 
down and ſhattered. The ſtreets which were next 
the water, and where their wharfs were, &c. lie now 
in 4, 6 or 8 fathom water The ſhake was ſo 
violent that it threw people down on their knees, 
and ſometimes on their faces, as they run along me 
ſtreets to provide for their ſafety. The 
heaved 8k ſwelled like a rolling, Selling £ [ly by 


which means ſame houſes left ſtanding.were ſhuffled 


and moved ſome yards from their places. In many 
places the ground would crack and open and ſhut 

quick and faft ; of which ſmall openi s they have 
_ obſerved 2 or 300 at one time, in fs whereof 
many people were ſwallowed up, ſome the earth 
caught by the middle and ſqueezed to death, the 
heads of others only appeared above ground, ſome 
were ſwallowed quite down, and caſt up again with 
great quantities of water, others went down and 


* Vol. II. p. 411, & ſeq; 
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were never more ſeen. Other openings that 5 | 
more large, ſwallowed up great houſes, and out of 
ſome gapings would iſſue forth whole rivers of wa- 


ter ſpouted up a great height into the air, and ſeem- 


ed to threaten a Deluge. All theſe dreadful cir- 


cumſtances concurring at once, accompanied all the 
while with prodigious ; loud noiſes from the moun- 


tains occaſioned by their falling, &c. and alſo a hol- 


low noiſe under ground, and people running from 
one place to another with fear looking like 10 many 
hotts, and more reſembling the dead than the liv- 
ing, made the whole ſo terrible, that the people 


thought the diſſolution of the whole frame of the | 


world was at hand. 
Though Port-Royal was a great ſufferer by the 
| earthquake, yet it left more houfes ſtanding there 
than in all the Iſland beſides. It was ſo violent in 
other places that people could not keep their legs, 
but were violently thrown on the ground. It ſcarce 
left a planter's houſe or a ſugar- work ſtanding in all 
the iſland. And had there been 500 or 5000 towns 
in Jamaica, the earthquake would have ruined every 
one. In ſeveral places in the country the earth 
gaped prodigiouſly. On the North ſide the 15 
ters houſes were ſwallowed, houſes, people, trees 
all up in one gap, inſtead of which appeared 
fome time after a great pool or lake of water co- 


vering above 1000 acres, which is ſince dried up, 


and now is nothing but a looſe ſand or gravel, with- 
out any the leaſt mark or ſign left, that there ever 
had ſtood a tree, houſe or any thing elſe. In Cla- 


rendon Precinct, the earth gaped, and comme up 
ater into 


the air above 12 miles from the fea, and all over | 


with a prodigious force great quantities 0 


the iſtand there were abundance of gapings or open- 
ings of the earth, many thouſands. 
mountains are faid to be the moſt violent ſhakes of 


all, and the nearer the mountains the greater the, 


Make. 


* 


But in the 
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ſhake. Indeed they are ſtrangely torn and rent, ſo 
that they ſeem, to be of quite different ſhapes now 
from what they were, eſpecially the Blew and other 
higheſt mountains, which ſeem to be the greateſt 
ſufferers, and which during the firſt great ſhake, and 
as long as the great ſhakes continued, which was 
above two months after the firſt fake (during which 
time, the ſhakes came very ſtrong and thick, ſome- 
times two or three in an hour) bellowed out prodi- 
gious loud noiſes and ecchoings. Not far from 
Yellows, part of a mountain having made ſeveral 
leaps or moves, overwhelmed a whole family and a 
great 55 of a plantation lying a mile off; and a 
large high mountain near Port Morant, near a day's 
journey over, is faid to be quite ſwallowed up, and 
in the place where it ſtood, there is now a great lake 
of 4 or 5 leagues over.—In the Blue Mountain 
and its nigh neighbours, from whence came thoſe 
dreadful roarings terrible and amazing to all that 
heard them, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be many 
ſtrange alterations of the like nature, but thoſe wild 
deſert places being very rarely or never viſited by 
any body, not by Negroes themſelves, we are yet 
ignorant of what happened there. But whereas 
they uſed to afford a fine green proſpect, now one 
half part of them at leaſt, ſeem to be wholly de- 
prived of their natural verdure. There one may ſee 
where the tops, of great mountains have fallen, 
ſweeping down all the trees and every thing in their 
way, and making a path quite from top to bottom 
and other places which ſeem to be peeled and bare a 
mile together : which vaſt pieces of mountains with 
all the trees thereon falling together in a huddled 
and confuſed manner ſtopped up moſt of the rivers 
for about 24 hours, which afterwards having found 
out new paſſages, Brought down into the ſea and this 
harbour ſeveral hundred thouſand tun of timber, 
which would ſometimes float in the ſea in ſuch pro- 
| digious 
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digious quantities that they looked like moying 
Iſlands. Some are of opinion that the mountains 
are ſunk a little, and are not ſo high as they were; 


and others think the whole Ifland is ſunk by the 


earthquake. „ es TEA 

In this harbour of Port-Royal, at the time of the 
great ſhake, though the ſeas were very calm, was 
ſuddenly raiſed ſuch a ſtrange emotion in the water; 
that immediately it ſwelled as in a ſtorm, great large 
waves appearing on a ſudden, rolling with ſuch a 
force, that they drove molt ſhips, if not all in the har- 
bour, from their anchors, breaking their cables in an 
inſtant; but this was ſoon over, and all was ſmooth 
again. Two Gentlemen happened to be in Ze: 


guance by the ſea ſide; and that at the time of the 


great ſhake, the ſea retired from the land in ſuch 
ſort, that for 2 or 300 yards the bottom of the ſea 
appeared dry, wherein they faw lie ſeveral fiſh, ſome 
whereof one of them ran and took up; and in a mi- 
nute or two's time the ſea returned again and over- 
flowed a great part of the ſhore. At Zall houſe the 
ſea is ſaid to have retired above a mile. It is thought 
there were loſt in all parts of the Iſland 2000 people, 
and had the ſhake happened in the night, very few 
would have eſcaped alive. But there followed a 
great mortality after it, which carried off many 
hundreds. RE | 
Upon this dreadful Cataſtrophe Mr. Gordon in 


his Geographical Grammar has this remark. *< Hut- | 


% ricanes and Earthquakes ſo frequent in the Ca- 
C ribbees are ſeldom heard of here, whereupon we 
« may juſtly impute that terrible earthquake ann 
« 1695, (it ſhould be 1692) accompanied with as 


C dreadful an inundation rather to a moral than | 


< natural cauſe, viz. the many horrid abomina- 
<« tions abounding among the inhabitants, which 
* without doubt did loudly call for judgments 


& from Heaven.” 
3 A But 
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But he ſeems to be miſtaken in ſaying; that earth- 

quakes are ſeldom felt in Jamaica, ſince there was 
one there on Sunday the roth of Febjuary 1687-8, 

when Sir Hauſe Sloan was: 5 the place, who ſays'the 
inhabitants expect an earthquake every year; and 
that he had ſeen in the mountains afar off bare fpots, 
which he was told was the effects of eatthquakes 
throwing down part of the hills, which continued 
bare and ſteep. That which happened in 1687-8 


was felt all over the Ifland. It damaged the houſes, 


but no perſons loſt their lives by it. And it was on 


this account that the Spaniards built their houſes 


here very low. 

But beſides the inundations obbaſiciriel by the 
breaking in of the ſea and overflowing of rivers, 
there are others cauſed by the irruption of waters 


from the bowels of the earth. 


1. Of theſe the Lake of Sodom, or the Deud ſen, 


deſerves to be mentioned in the firſt place, as being 


the firſt inſtance of that Kind we know of. For 
though that and the neighbouring cities were firſt 
deſtroyed by fire from heaven; yet afrer that conffa- 
gration, thoſe plains were inun ated by an irruption 
of waters from beneath, that the land which had 
been defiled with the urmararsl luſts of the tnhabi- 


tants might be no more inhabited for ever; but re- 


main 4 laſting monument of the Divine vengeance 
on ſuch crimes to the end of the world. 
2. Another, and for the like reaſon, was the ir- 


ruption of waters in the County of Fermanagh in the 


Province of Ulſter, now called Loch-Erne, ſaid to be 
30 miles long and 15 broad, of which Cambden writes 
thus: Here is a current report among the people 
« living hereabouts, that this Lough was formerly 
firm ground, well cultivated and full of inhabi- 
<« tants, and that it was ſuddenly overwhelmed and 
turned into a Lake, to extingmſh the abominable 
7 crime 
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crime of B- ry then among them.“ The 51 
Annals lay this to the charge of certain Scotch Refugee, 
that were driven from the Hebrides, and took up 
here. But a fuller account of this is in the Note 
below Ow ak gots 
3. In the Kingdom of Savady in Pegu there is a 
great Lake, the original of which was thus ac- 
counted for by a Hermit, living near it, to ſome 
Portugueſe in the year 1545. That about 237 years 
before, there ſtood in that place a great city, which 
the King of Ava had made war upon and taken. 
And that in gratitude tor this victory, his priefts, 
by whom he was entirely governed, counſelled him 
to ſacrifice to Quiag-Guatur the God of War, all the 
male children whom he had taken captives, alledg- 
ing that in caſe he did not, thoſe children when they 
became men would regain the kingdom from him. 
The King apprehending that danger, cauſed all the 
children to be brought together, to the number of 
85,000, on a certain day, which was a great feſti- 
val with them, and moſt inhumanly put them all 
to the ſword, intending the next day to offer them 
all a facrifice by fire. But that 155 night there 
happened a great earthquake, and after that ſuch 
thunderings and lightnings fell upon the City from 
Heaven, that in leis than half an hour it was utterly 
conſumed, and every thing reduced to aſnes. That 


Nec non irae diving e index elf perpetuus everſio Sodomae ct 
Gomorrhae ubi nunc lacus eſt, quo in loco ante fuere amaeniſ- 
ſima regna et civitates. Eodem modo Ortelius depingeas Hiber- 
niam de lacu Erno monet, quod olim fons fuerit, fed ob incola · 
rum nefandam cum beſtiis venerem, Deo frato in tantam aqua- 
rum diluviem erupiſſe, ut totum eum tractum cultiſſimum cum 
hominibus inundatione ſubmerſerit; atque in rei geſtae veritatem, 

hodie ſereno tempore etiam nunc Templorum turres ſub undis 
hinc inde conſpici. Terram inquit Giraldus tam turpium contia 
naturam facinorum conſciam non tantum primis ſed cunctis in 
poſterum habitatoribus indignam Autor naturae judicavit. 
Phil. Camerarii Opetae Sub. Cent. 1. cap. 18. 

N thus 
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thus by the juſt judgment of God the King of Ava 

himſelf and every one that belonged to him periſn- - 
ed, not one eſcaping, and amongſt the reſt 30,000 
prieſts, the authors of this wicked counſel; and the 
whole territory became a lake, which is called Ore- 
quantur, 1, e. the howlings of the night: For the 
ſtory goes there were ever after, at every new and 
full moon, ſuch hideous yellings ſent forth from 
this lake, that the people round were ready to die 
with fear, inſomuch that the whole country was 
forſaken, there remaining only 853 Hermitages in 
memory of the $5,000 children, who had been thus 
maſſacred by the wicked counſel of the prieſts. 

Ludovicus Georgius, in his map of China, deſcribes | 

a large Lake in the Province of Sanci made by in- 
undation in the year 1557, wherein were ſwallowed 
ſeven cities, beſides towns and villages, and an innu- 
merable multitude of people ; one only child in a 
hollow tree eſcaping ſo great a deſtruction. Such 
as eſcaped drowning, as Beterus adds, were de- 
ſtroyed by fire from Heaven. But a more particu- 
lar account of this inundation, by ſome Portugue/z, 


who were at the Port of Lampagau (where the Por- 
 tygueſe then had a noble Emporium) at the time it 


happened, take as follows. 

« We had been at tha Port of 1 ſays 
* the ſame author, ſix months and a half, when on 
the 17th dayof February (N. S.) 1556, certain news 
came from Canton, that on the 3d day of that 
* month, the Province of Sauci had been an 
« drowned in manner following. 

On the firſt of February the earth trembled 
from eleven at night to one in the morning, and 
the day following from midnight to two of clock, 
as allo the day after from one o clock to three, 


During theſe Earthquakes it was moſt dreadful 


© to hear the great noiſe and hurricane, which the 


violent rains and thunders made every where. 
U RI... 
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« At the ſame time there burſt out of the 0 De- 
c luges of water, which made ſuch havock and de- 


* ſtruction, that the whole country round for 60 
6: Jeagues (or 180 miles) was inundated, from which 
<: of all the living creatures, men and animals, not 
one eſcaped, ſave one child of ſeven years old, 

c. who was wonderfully preſerved, and fn t to the. 
Emperor. The news of this diſaſter no ſoonet# 
reached Canton, than the people were in 

<« conſternation, the Portugueſe alſo at Lampagau 

were aſtoniſhed at the report, but not believing 1 
<« it poſſible, were reſolved to know the truth. Of . 
% ſixty that we were in our ſhip, fourteen had a l 
<« ſtrong deſire to tranſport themſelves to the place 
to know the certainty, and immediately ſet out. 
At their return they affirmed the fact to be true, F 

& and certain; of which an atteſtation being made ” 
and ſigned by the fourteen witneſſes who had PR 
been on the ſpot, was ſometime after ſent by th 
% Francis Toſcano to John III. King of Portugal, and | 
% was given to a prieſt named Diego Reynel to deli- 
ver, who could atteſt the ſame by word of mouth, br 
he having been an eye witneſs with the other 1 


& fourteen.” V. B. Thoſe horrid and unnatural — 
crimes for which the inhabitants of Sodom and the a 
other cities of the Plain, and in the County of Fer- 05. 


managh in Ireland were deſtroyed, are by report too WF th 
common among the Chineſe, which might perhaps 
be the moral cauſe of this inundation. 

I have here purpoſely omitted the anciently noted 
flook's of Ogyges and Deucalion, becauſe I look upon ? 
them to be nothing but obſcure and fabulous remains 


of the Tradition of the Univerſal Deluge. Such wo 
our learned Bp. Stilling fleet thought them, cenſuring the 


thoſe who had taken a great deal of needleſs pains to WF 
place them in their ſeveral ages, and giving the rea- * 
ſons how _ came to be accounted diſtinct and Par- 

tial floods“ 


* Orizines Sacræ, p. 401. 
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After what manner we may concei ve the Nun- 
tains of the Great Deep broken up. 
. HE reaſon of my bringing ſo many inſtances 
Jof particular Floods, was in order to our more 
eaſily comprehending after what manner the waters 
of the Great Deep were brought upon the earth at 
the Univerſal Deluge. For it we may compare 
ſmall things with great (as in this caſe there is a 
oreat Analogy between them) we may have reaſon 
to think that both hat and theſe were effected in 
much the ſame manner. And we may further ob- 
ſerve, that moſt of all the inſtances I have given of 
particular inundations, have been occaſioned by 
earthquakes, and that it 1s highly probable, this was 
the means God was pleaſed to make uſe of in break- 
ing up the fountains of the Great Deep. Not that 
earthquakes are neceſſarily the forerunners and 
bringers on of inundations, ſince there are ſeveral 
inſtances of earthquakes that have not been attended 
with inundations ; and belides, thoſe great inunda- 
tions in Peru, preceded the violent ſhakings of the 
mountains there by ſeveral days, and the effect of 
the earthquake was the overturning of the moun- 
tains without any inundation following ; but earth- 
quakes make way for inundations when God pleaſes 
ſo to order it. — 
Neither in truth ought we to be very poſitive as 
to the manner of God's operations in extraordinary 
caſes, (as this ſurely, was, if ever there was any) fur- 
ther than is revealed, becauſe we cannot fathom the 
ways of the Almighty, which are as tbe Great Deep, 


andi that he is pleaſed to work variouſly according to 
his own will and pleaſure, that is, ſometimes by 
” U 2 means, 


1 
* 
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means, and ſometimes without any, by his ſole 
Word and Will. 

Thus at the paſſage of the Iradlites through the 
Red fea, Moſes was commanded to ſtretch his rod 
over the ſea, and the Lord cauſed the ſea to go 
back by a ſtrong Eaſt wind all that night, which di- 
vided the waters and made a path-way for his peo- 
ple. But when they were to paſs the River Jorden 


under Joſbua at the time of harveſt, when that ri- 


-ver {wells and overflows 1ts banks. there were no 
means uſed to ſtop the waters, but as ſoon. as the 
feet of the prieſts who bare the Ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the waters, the waters above were ſtopt, and 
roſe up on an heap, and thoſe below failed and were 
cut off ; fo that the whole multitude paſted over dry. 
Again when the whole camp was fed with fleſh 
kor a month, a ſtrong wind brought the Qails from 
the ſea ſhores. but when it rained Manna from Hea- 
yen daily during their long abode in the Wilderneſs 
no viſible means of the miracle are mentioned. In 
like manner when the Lord Feſus twice miraculouſly 
ted ſome thouſands of people, he made uſe of a few 
loaves and fiſhes, and in ſupplying the deficiency of 
wine at the mariage feaſt of Cana, he called for wa- 
ter and converted it to excellent wine. But when 
there aroſe a great tempeſt in the ſea of Tiberias while 
he was aſleep, inſomuch that the ſhip was covered with 
the waves, and the diſciples in great fright awoke 
him, ſaying, Lord, ſave us, for we periſh, he aroſe, 
and only rebuked the wind and the ſea, and ſud- 
denly there was a great calm. Well therefore might 
the men marvel and ſay, What manner of man is this, 
that even the winds and the ſea obey bim? From 


theſe inſtances it appears, that God is pleaſed to | 


operate ſometimes with and ſometimes without 


means, according to the pleafure of his Ws and 


all is alike eaſy to him. 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, as Holy Scripture informs us that 
there were means uſed for bringing the waters upon 
the earth to cauſe an U niverffl Deluge, viz. the 
forty days rain from Heaven, and the breaking up 
the fountains of the Great Deep; ſo we may con- 
clude that earthquakes were the cauſe of this up- 
breaking, and made thoſe apertures of the earth to 
give way for the waters to iſſue forth on this ſolemn 
occaſion, as they have been in many inſtances ſince, 
And this ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of the 
Ancients, delivered down to after-ages by the firſt 
Poft-diluvians, as we may collect from Ovid's deſcrip- 
tion of the Deluge; = e 


Ipſs tridente ſuo terram percuſſit, at illa 
Intremuit, motuque ſinus patefectt aquarum, 
=, Lib. I, L 2045 


Now that there have been earthquakes of a vaſt 
extent is atteſted by ſeveral authors. From them 
Dr. Woodward in his Eſſay affirms, That there is 


„ ſometimes in commotion a portion of the Abyſs, 


« of that vaſt extent as to ſhake the earth incum- 


bent upon it, for ſo very large a part of the Globe 


together, that the ſhock is felt the ſame minute 
“ preciſely in countries that are many hundred miles 
4 diſtant from each other, and this though they 
* happen to be parted by the ſea's lying between 


* them. Nay there want not inſtances of ſuch an 


* univerſal concuſſion of the whole Globe, as muſt 
needs imply an agitation of the whole Abyls.” 
But though there may have been ſome inſtances of 
an Univerſal Concuſlion of the whole Globe, yet that: 
concuſſion was not attended with the like effect as at 
the Deluge, becauſe God willed it not, having pro- 
miſed never to deſtroy the earth again after that man- 
ner. Neither in order to effect an Univerſal Deluge 
does it ſeem neceſſary that there ſnould be an Uni- 
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verſal Concuſſion of the whole Globe; it might be 


ſufficient for that purpoſe that the concuſſions and 
the openings of the earth by them, were in very 


many places both in the an, and in the waters, 
My reaſons for thus thinking are theſe. 1. Had the 


concuſſions been univerſal, and the openings all over 


the Globe of the earth, the waters would have co- 


vered the. earth in far leſs time than 1 50 days, dur- 
ing which they were rifing to their intended height. 
Hence it appears that they aſcended gradually, and 


therefore that the apertures were not univerſal, but 


in many places of the earth. 2. Had the concuſ- 
ſion been thus univerſal, it muſt needs have endan- 
gered the Ark itſelf, which being of great length 
and height, would have received ſuch a violent 
ſhock, as it could not bear without danger of being 
broke to pieces. Tis true it might have been pre- 
ſerved even in that caſe from all damage, but then 
it muſt have been by a miracle, of which there Was 
no need, if the concuſſion was not Univerſal. 
Again, though the earth was broke up in very 
many places, to » make way for the waters of the 
abyſs to aſcend and cover the earth; yet they could 
never have aſcended to the height mentioned, though 
they guſhed forth with great violence and mounted 


to a great height from the apertures of the earth. 


Their aſcending therefore 15 cubits above the 
higheſt mountains muſt be aſcribed ſolely to Omni- 
potency, who has all Nature at his command, and 
can do whatſoever he pleaſeth in Heaven and in 
_ Earth. We can eaſily conceive how waters may 
deſcend from any given height, for that is natural 
to them, but we cannot conceive how they ſhould 
aſcend to ſo great a height as the waters of the De- 
luge did, againſt their nature. This then muſt be 
ſuper natural. But as the learned Dr. Clark obſerves. 
Natural and Supernatural are nothing at all dif- 


* Sceond l. Letter to Mr. Leib uitæ. 
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a ferent with reſpect to God, but diſtinctions mere- 
c ly in our conceptions of things. To cauſe the 
* ſun [or earth] to move regularly, is a thing we 
« call natural. To ſtop its motion for a day, we 
« call ſupernatural ; but the one is the effect of no 
« greater power than the other, nor is the one with 
& reſpect to God, more or leſs natural or ſuperna- 
« tural than the other.” Let this truth then be 
applied to the waters of the earth. To make the 
waters when they covered the whole earth, moun- 
tains and all, at the Creation, deſcend into the ſeve-< 
ral receptacles prepared for them, we may call Na. 
/ural, but to make them aſcend again to cover the 
whole earth, mountains and all, at the Deluge, we 
muſt call Supernatural, But both theſe were the ef · 
fect of one and the ſame Almighty Power, and no 
greater power was required to the one than the 
other, nor with reſpect to God was the one more or 
leſs natural or ſupernatural than the other. | 
But there is one thing we muſt here take notice 
of, viz. That though it be very certain that the ſeas. 
and oceans were brought over the earth at the De- 
luge, of which they have left manifeſt tokens in 
every place on the mountains as well as in the val- 
lies, yet it is obſervable that the Sacred writer, in 
his relation of the Deluge, makes no mention of the 
ſeas at all; the reaſon of which appears to be this. 
All inundations from the ſea are occaſioned either, 1, 
and that moſt commonly, by high winds furiouſly 
driving the waves upon the land. But at the be- 
ginning of the Deluge, and till after the waters were 


come to their deſtined. height, there is no mention of 


any wind, nor could the winds have brought about 


the end propoſed ; ſince in an Univerſal Deluge 


they muſt have blown from all points of the Com- 
paſs, to bring the ſea from every quarter upon the 
contiguous lands, that is, in quite contrary direc- 
ons, which would unavoidably obſtruct the effect 
U 4 intended, 
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intended, becauſe that wind which- would have 


brought the ſeas on the land in one part of the 


world, muſt have drove them further into their beds 
in another. Or, 2. Inundations from the ſea ex- 
traordinary are occaſioned by the irruption of the 


waters of the Abyſs into the ſea, by new chaſms or 


openings at the bottom thereof, as in that on the 
Coaſt of Peru, and at Port-Royal in Jamaica, the 


flirſt without any earthquake, the other 9 


by it; and ſome other inſtances there are of 

tures at the bottom of the ſea, which I have — 
mentioned. And therefore as the ſea's overflowing 
the earth in all places was moſt probably owing to 


the ſudden irruption of the waters of the Abyſs, by. 
new apertures at the bottom of the ſea, Moſes makes 


no mention of the ſeas in particular, but aſcribes the 
overflowing of all the waters within and upon the 
earth, to one ſole Cauſe, viz. the breaking up the 


fauntains of the Deep, to make way for the waters 


— 


of the Abyſs to aſcend, The fountains of the Great 


Deep. were broken up, which then poured forth its 
waters into the ſeas and oceans, and made them 
overflow the carth. 

- In treating of the ſtructure of the Ark, I faid that 
inſtead of its being moſtly n all along the ſides 
of the ſecond ſtory, as ſome fancy it was, to give air 
to the animals whom they place there; it had more 
need to have been cloſe ſhut up; becauſe the rains 
from Heaven, and the earthquakes breaking up the 
fountains of the Deep, were probably accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. I am the more con- 
firmed in this, by obſerving that Inundations cauſed 
by earthquakes, have been frequently accompanied 

ith thunder and lightning, as that in the Province 
of Saxci in China, and others. Thunder-ſhowers are 
heavy rains, and, as may be ſeen in that wonderful 
and ſingular Phenomenon of the Zuchnitzer ſea or 


lake in Carniola, though it be ſometimes three weeks 


in 
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in filling, yet when it thunders at the time the wa- 
ters return, it will fill in 24 hours, and even in 18, 
The thunder. protruding the water not only from 
the hills and caverns.round, but from the holes at 
the bottom, with great force, and to a conſiderable 
height *. And therefore as we learn from the P/al- 
miſt, that God's command to the waters at the Cre- 
ation to retire into their receptacles, that the dry 
land might appear, was attended with thunder and 
lightning to haſten their retreat; ſo the command 
to them to return and overflow the earth again at 
the Deluge, was accompanied with the ſame loud 


voice of God, as a means to protrude them mare 


forcibly from the Abyſs. 
FA 


By what means the waters were drained off the 


Earth again, after they had come to their. 
deſtined height, 


HEN the ingenious and learned Dr. Keile 

thought that the drawing off the waters of 
the Deluge was not at all accountable in any natural 
way, or by the principles of Natural Philoſophy, I 


may well apprehend it dangerous for me to wade 


into ſuch deep waters. For in the defence of his 
Remarks on Mr. V biſton's New Theory, having de- 
monſtrated that the waters of the Deluge could not 
poſſibly be drained off, after the manner he aſſigned, 


and that the drying of the earth of ſuch a huge co- 


lumn of waters could only be effected by the Power 


of God, he concludes thus: So that although 


“ Mr. M hiſton has been pleaſed to ridicule my fond- 
6 neſs for miracles, vi. thoſe of the Creation and 
e the Deluge,” (the only two he was concerned to 
yindicate againſt the two Theorifts) © yet ſince all 


F. Lowthorp's Abridgment, Vol. II. p. 306, &c. | 
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the natural cauſes he has aſſigned, are fo vaſtly 
« diſproportionate to the effects produced, he may 
e at laſt perhaps be convinced, that the eaſieſt, 
« fafeſt, and indeed the only way, is to aſcribe them 
to miracles.” His deſign in the Examination and 
Remarks on the two noted Theories was to ſhew 
that their principles were wrong, and that they rea- 
foned wrong from their own Principles. But had 
he ſet himſelf to account for the increaſe and de- 
creaſe of the waters of the Deluge by the true prin- 
ciples of Natural Philoſophy, without aſſuming any 
fanciful Hypotheſes, (the way that others have 
taken) I make no doubt but that he _—_— have 
thewn the natural cauſcs of the reduction of the wa- 
ters far better than I can pretend to do. Neverthe- 
leſs as that is yet left undone; I muſt endeavour to do 
it in the beſt manner I can. 

That there were natural cauſes of drying the 
earth again, J collect from the time taken to ac- 
complith it; for had it been done in a - miraculous 
way. it might have been performed in far leſs time 
than feven months. That this was the meaſure of 
time from the height 'of the waters to the fully 
draining the earth again, may be eaſily calenkiacd? | 
The Flood began on the 17th day of the 2d month, 
and Noah came out of the Ark on the 27th day of 
the 24 month in the year following, which makes 
one whole year of 365 days (as was proved before) 

0 and ten days over. Of theſe 375 days, the waters 
began and increaſed gradually for 350 days, or five 
months of 30 days each, and then they were at the 
b full height deſigned, ſo as to overtop the higheſt 
mountains by 15 cubits or 30 feet. All the remain- 
ing time of the 375 days the waters were decreaſing 
continually and gradually as they had increaſed, 
and the earth drying by degrees. On the 17th day 93 
of the 7th month, the 52 reſted on the mountains 
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of Ararat or Taurus *, that is, 47 days after the wa- 
ters began to decreaſe, and yet the tops of the moun- 
tains were not ſeen till the firſt day of the tenth 
month, which was 120 days after the waters began 
to fall; ſo great was the column of waters upon the 
Globe of the earth, being near three miles of per- 
pendicular height above the level of the ſeas, info- 
much that it required 120 days to exhale or draw 
off 30 foot of water from that vaſt depth that co- 
vered the earth. Forty days after the tops of the 
mountains appeared, Noah ſent forth a raven, which 
returned not into the Ark, but hovered about, find- 
ing probably ſome carcaſes or other things tor its 
ſuſtenance, on the mountains, which during theſe 
40 days had raiſed their tops conſiderably above the 
waters. After waiting ſeven days he ſent out the 
dove the firſt time, which returned again. After 
other ſeven days he ſent her out a ſecond time, when 
ſhe returned with an Olive leaf or twig plucked off 
the tree; ſtaying other ſeven days more he ſent out 
the dove the third time, which returnedn ot again. 
Thus the waters were ſtill abating gradually, and on 
the firſt day of the firſt month of the year enſuing, 
the waters were no more to be ſeen upon the land, 
which was dry to appearance, but too ſoft and mud- 
dy for men or animals to tread upon, neither was 
there yet any thing upon it for their food, Noab 
was therefore kept in the Ark near two months 
longer, or 57 days, till the earth by the heat of the 


* Mr. HF biſton is of opinion, that the mountain on which the 
Ark reſted was one of the higheſt mountains in the world, but it 
would ſeem otherwiſe ; for 1. The higheſt mountains are not in 
that part of the world where the Ark reſted. ' 2, Before the Ark 
reſted, the waters had been decreaſing 47 days, by which time tis 
probable there could not be ſuch a depth of water on the higheſt 
mountains as would ſuffice for the Ark's fafe landing, ſince it 
might draw not much leſs than 15 cubits : Yet a high mountain 
jt muſt have been, ſince the tops of the mountains did not appear 
pill 73 days after the Ark had reſted, | 


ſun 
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ſun (being in the month of May, as will be pro ren 


hereafter) had brought forth vegetables for he ſuſ⸗ 
tenance of men and animals at their firſt coming out 
of the Ark. Thus wiſely and wonderfully did God 


diſpoſe and order all things for the providing thoſe | 


of maintenance whom he had preſerved to repleniſh 
the world anew. Now though the Power of God 
was the firſt and ſupreme cauſe of draining the earth 
of fuch a prodigious column of waters, under which 
it lay buried for a year, as well as it was to brin 

them on to that height, neither of which couldever 
have been brought to paſs without his Almighty 
Fiat ; yet from the length of time taken to dry the 


earth again, and the continual and gradual, not 


ſudden decreaſe of the waters, we may reaſonably 
conclude that there were ſome natural cauſes of | 


draining the earth, as well as of bringing the wa- 


ters upon it. Theſe are what we are now to en- 


quire into. 


In order to this we n carefully ane to the | 


words of the Sacred Hiſtorian. Having told us in 
the cloſe of the 7th chapter, that the waters in- 
creaſed and prevailed” on the earth, for 150 days, 
before they came to their deſtined height, he begins 
the 8th chapter thus: And God remembered Nah 
and every living thing, and all the cattle that was with 
him in the Ark, and God made a wind to paſs over the 


_—_ and the waters aſſwaged. The fountains alſo of | 


be Deep, and the windows of Heaven were ſtopped, 


_ the rain from Heaven was reſtrained, and the wa- 
ters returned from off the earth continually, and after 
the end of 150 deys the waters were abated. But our | 
Tranſlation of the laſt part of the ſentence is ſome- | 
what cuviouſly expreſſed, or rather miſrepreſents | 
the meaning of the Sacred writer, which is not, that | 


at the end of the 150 days, the waters were abated, 


but that then they began to abate ; and ſhould have 


been rendered, and * om the'end of the 150 days the 


Waters | 


„ 
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eaters did abate, or began to abate. Thus Junius. 
Ft tranſiniſit Deus ventum ſuper terram ut ſedarentur 
aquae, occluſis fontibus Abyſhr, et cataractis coeli, cebi- 
litoque imbre a coelo; fic recedentibus aquis e ſuperſicie 
terrae, et quidem indęſinenter recedentibus defecerunt a- 
quae, exactis centum quinquaginia diebus. And the. 
LXX. Kal yAuTTWV0DUTO T0 ü οο METR TEVTHYHOVTR U 
gar Nut pæc. | Pen” 1 
Let us now obſerve the regular proceſs of this 
grand tranſaction; 1. When the waters were raiſed 
Ii cubits above the higheſt mountains, which took up 
150 days, the work was accompliſhed for which they 
were ſent upon the earth. 2. The two ſources of the 
waters were ſtopped, the rains from Heaven and the 
waters of the Abyſs, not both at one and the ſame 
time, but each at their diſtinct periods; for the rains 
were no longer upon the earth than 40 days and 
nights from the beginning of the Deluge, but the 
waters of the Abyſs continued to iſſue during the 
150 days; ſo that Moſes ſpeaks here only in general, 


after the waters were come to their height, and 


ceaſed to flow any more; nor was there any danger 
of miſtaking the ſenſe of his words, when he had 


faid expreſsly before, that the rains were no longer 


than 40 natural days upon the earth. 3. God made a 
wind to paſs over the earth for the ſpeedier drying up 
the waters. 4. The rain from Heaven was reſtrained. 
This is no tautology, nor does it mean the ſame thing 
with the windows of Heaven being ſtopped, for that was 
done long before, even 110 days before the waters 
were at their height, but his meaning is, that after 
the 150 days of the waters aſcent, the rains were re- 
ſtrained, that is, God ſuffered it not to rain upon 
the earth during the whole ſeven months that the 
waters were diminiſhing continually, and the earth 
a drying, which was a very material circumſtance, 
highly neceſfary towards the ſpeedier reduction of 
the waters, and therefore is expreſsly noted by the 

Sacred 
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Sacred Penman, and muſt be kept all along in mind, 
to prevent needleſs objections. DIR: 
Let us next conſider, 1. The quantity of vapours 
raiſed by the heat of the ſun. Dr. Halley obſerves, 
that the evaporations are leaſt in the winter, and 
greateſt in the Summer, and moſt of all in windy 


weather. 


ceeds that which falleth in rain near a half; and 
Dr Keile aſſerts that it is evident by calculation, that 
the vapours raiſed by the heat of the ſun are alone 
ſufficient to ſerve all our rivers and fountains with 
water (this was the Hypotheſis then in vogue, that 
the origin of all ſprings, fountains and rivers, were 
the rains'only, but this is not true in fact ; but be 
it ſo.) If now the ſun exhales ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of vapours from the ſeas and waters of the 
preſent terraqueous Globe, what muſt it have done 


at the Deluge, when the whole was one immenſe 


Globe of water, and that during ſeven months, in 


his courſe between the Tropics 2 And as the greateſt 


evaporation of the waters would be between the 
Tropics, where the action of the ſun is the greateſt, 
fo, as the waters diminiſhed and became of a lower 
ſurface there, thoſe from the other parts of the 
world, would be continually and naturally falling 


down thither for their ſpeedier exhalation, as they 


ever do, where there is the leaſt declivity ; remem- 


bring ſtill that God ſuffered it not to rain during all 


that time upon the earth. 18 
2. If the Evaporations are greateſt of all in windy 


weather, and, as we find by experience, that there 


are ſome very drying winds that in a manner lick 


up the water, here was a wind raiſed to facilitate 
the daily decreaſe of the waters, and which probably 
continued during the whole time of their receſs. 
Whether this was an extraordinary wind out of 


the courſe of nature, or a wind that would: —_— 


Mr. Sedilau concluded from his obſerya- | 
tions at Paris, that what is raiſed in vapours ex- | 


3 
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and of courſe ariſe by the action of the ſun's beams 


upon the air and that prodigious ſurface of waters of 
the whole Globe, together with the earth's diurnal 
rotation, is needleſs here to _—_ the expreſſion 
of Moſes will ſuit either caſe, for all natural cauſes 
are aſcribed to. God as their author ; but it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid that a wind was raiſed, and raiſed for 
that end, that it might contribute greatly to dimi- 
niſh the ſurface of the waters. But 

Neither was the action of the ſun ad of che 
wie upon the waters the only cauſe of their daily 
abating and, diminiſhing, great part of them would 
return by choſe cracks and apertures which the 
earthquakes had made for their iſſuing forth, and 
this ſeems plainly implied by the Hebrew phraſe of 
their going and returning (v. 3. in the margin.) Nor 
is this inconſiſtent with what was ſaid, v. 2. That 
the fountains of the Deep and the windows of Heaven 
were ſtopped, ſince the obvious meaning of that ex- 
preſſion is no more than this, that as after the firſt 
torty days it rained no more, but the rain ceaſed, 
ſo after the 150 days, the flux of waters from the 
abyſs. was alſo reſtrained, ſo that no more waters 
were poured forth from thence upon the earth, but 
not that all the openings were ſo ſtopped and cloſed 
up that no waters could return by them into the 
Abyſs again. But ſuppoſe that expreſſion ſhould 
mean, that they were cloſed up again, as no doubt 
lome of them were, yet Meſes does not Jay that all 
of them were, but only in general that the foun- 
tains of the Deep were ſtopped and though he had 
laid, All the fountains, it might neverthelcls be thus 
underſtood, ſince it is very well known, that this 
univerſal all, not only in the ſacred but profane 
writers, and even in common ſpeech, is not to be 
underſtood always abſolutely for all and every one 
without exception, but comparatively for the greater 


part, or for many. There 3 be many chaſms 
or 
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or openings of the earth, by which as che Was | 


ters ĩſſued at firſt, ſo they might return _ into 


the Abyſs. . 
Now that there might be many forks. 0 


left for the waters to return again into the Ab 
is highly probable, becauſe many of them remain 


to this day. 


1. By ſeveral influnces before given, it is evident 
that the ſeas communicate with the Abyſs in many | 


places, by the openings that are between them. 
2. That ſtrange phznomenon of the Zuchnitzer 


lake in Carniola is a proof, that there are holes in 


the earth by which the waters retire in a ſhort time 


under the rl. and quite diſappear, and that year- | 


ly; and other ſuah like inſtances there may be in 
other countries, though there be no learned men 


there to obſerve and deſcribe them. 3. Moſt of 


the openings by which the waters returned into the 


Abyſs appear to have been upon the mountains, | 


though theſe would ſcem to be the laſt places where 


to look for them, and which with us are called | 


Swallows, as ſerving to ſwallow up the waters of the 


Deluge; and indeed theſe at the firſt receſs of the 


waters would ſwallow up vaſt quantities of water, 
till the waters ſubſided below them, and ſeem high- 


ly neceſſary at the beginning to abſorb that vaſt co- | 
lumn of waters which roſe 15 - cubits above the 
higheſt hills. Of theſe an ingenious and learned 
Gentleman, in his viſiting Croſs-fell mountain in | 


Cumberland, writes thus. * « The Swallows, thoſe 


c inconteſtable remains of Noah's Deluge, begin 


here (on Roderic heights) to be very frequent. 


« Some of theſe are 30 or 40 yards in diameter, and 


e near as much deep, perfectly circular, but con- 


< tain no water at any ſeaſon, the ground having | 
« gradually fallen in at the —_ of the. WRITES. : 


* Gent. Magazine for Huguft, 1747. 
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te But where they have happened amid rocks, the 
* holes are left open to incredible depths. This 
“ naturally accounts for thoſe ſurprizing pbæno- 


c mena in the Pyrenean and Narbone mountains, and 
« our Elden-Hhole in Derbyſhire, where depths have 


n (never been aſcertained with the longeſt lines.” 
And many more ſuch Swallows there may be in 
It many other mountains of the earth {till to be ſeen, 
y WM had men been as curious to remark them. And 
. why may not that pretty large lake called Green- 
* caſtle-loct, mentioned by the ſame Gentleman, on 
n WM the ſame Roderic heights, and many other lakes on 
e the tops of mountains, of which we have men- 


tioned ſeveral, which receive no viſible feeders and 

1 yet are always full, and emit ſmall ſtreams, have 
1 been at firſt alſo ſwallows or Abſorbers, and 
f which ſtill continue full from the top of the lake 
2 down to the Abyſs. But neither | 
, 4. Is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe that the whole vaſt 
maſs of waters which covered the earth at the De- 
| WW luge, was either exhaled in vapours, or deſcended 
; again by openings in the earth and Swallow-Holes in 
5 the mountains into the Abyſs. I rather ſuppoſe that 
a great part of it was left on the ſurface of the earth, 
which partly increaſed the former ſeas into thoſe 
vaſt oceans which now encompaſs the Globe, and 
partly formed thoſe vaſt lakes that are in ſeveral 
parts of the world, ſo that the ſurface of the waters 
is now greatly diſproportionate to the ſurface of the 
dry land. Dr. Keile indeed ſays, that there muſt 
be a due proportion between the ſeas and the dry 

land; but neither he nor any of the Philoſophers 
have told us (neither is it indeed poſſible for them) 
what that proportion is or muſt be, and 'tis pro- 
bable they may be miſtaken in the proportion they 
ſuppoſe. Dr. Burnet in his Theory ſuppoſed, that 

the ſurface of the ocean was equal to thg ſurface of 


the 
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the dry land, and Dr. Keile argues with him on his 


own ſuppoſition ;. but an inſpection of the Terreſ. 


trial Globe, or map of the world may convince us, 
that the ſeas and oceans take up the ſpace of mote 


than two thirds of the earth's ſurface. And if we 
take in all the lakes, rivers and marſhes (from all 
which vapours are alſo raiſed) the ſurface of the 


whole waters is near three parts in four of the ſur- 


face of the preſent earth. But I do not thing it to | 


have been thus in the Antediluvian world, and they 


who argue from the preſent ſtate of things to the | 
ſtate of that world muſt commit many miſtakes, | 


ſince the earth ſuffered great changes by the De- 


luge, and this great increaſe of the waters upon the | 
preſent earth I take to be one of them. Whetherit 


be that a much greater quantity of vapours or rains 
are required to render the ſurface of the preſent 
earth fertile, than was neceſſary for the primitive 


earth, for a natural reaſon given before; or whes- | 


ther ſuch an increaſe of waters was left as a ſtanding 
viſible teſtimony of an Univerſal Deluge, and a Me- 
mento Peccati for mankind to the world's end, as 
there are ſtanding viſible monuments of the ſame 
on the dry land in every country of the earth; or 


for both theſe together, and other reaſons alſo that | 


are unknown to us, 1 ſhall not determine, but ſo it 
appears to be in fact. And yet further, 


I do not think it neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 


the whole ſurface of the Globe, from Pole to Pole, 
was dried of its waters before Noah left the Ark. 


The greateſt part of it indeed would, from the ſeve- 


ral . here aſſigned, but not towards the Poles. 


The action of the fun upon the waters in the winter 
months would be but ſmall, and far the greater part 
of the ſeven months in which the earth was a drying, 
were the winter months in this our Northern Hemi- 
Iphere, 2 will be ſnewn hereafter) in which the = | 
| 2 relted: 
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reſted. It ſufficiently anſwered all the ends of Pro- 
vidence, if the greateſt part of the earth, that eſpe- 
cially where Noah and the animals were to land and 
ſettle, was both dried and afforded ſuſtenance at 
their firſt coming out of the Ark: Nor is this at all 
inconſiſtent with the account given by Maſes. His 
words imply a generality, not an univerſality. It is 
faid indeed, Chap. viii. v. 9. that the Dove the 
fr{t time ſhe was ſent forth returned, becauſe he 
waters were on the face of the whole earth, there 
was as yet no part dry where ſhe could ſet her foot 
on. After ſeven days more ſhe returned with an 
Olive leaf pluckt off, /o Noah knew that the waters 
were abated from off the earth. Then it follows, 
v. 13, that Noah removing the covering of the Ark, 
looked, and behold the face of the ground was dry ; and 
laſtly, v. 14. And in the 2d month, on the 27th day 
of the month, was the earth dried. Now all this may 
be ſaid with ſtrict propriety, if all that part of the 
earth was dry where the Ark reſted, though the 
whole might not be ſo from Pole to pole, which at 
that time was not neceſſary. When Moſes would 
expreſs an Univerſal without e he does it 
in very plain terms, viz. * All the high hills 
tbat were under the whole Heaven were covered 
all fleſh died that moved upon the earth and every 
man, all in whoſe noſtrils was the breath 7 life, of all 
that was in the dry land, died. And every living ſub- 
ſtance was deſtroyed, which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things 
and the fowl of the Heaven; and they were deſtroyed from 
the earth, and Noah only remained alive, and they that 
were <with him in the Ark. Whereas here it is 


only faid, he 108 of the ground was dry, and the 


earth was dried. 


* Geneſ. vii. 10 27, 32, 2: 


X 2 Before 


neceſſary to conſider a paſſage in Dr. Keile's Re- 
marks on Mr. Whiſton's Theory, which ſeems to 
deny the return of any of the waters of the Deluge | 
the cracks and fiſſures of the earth. It is not 
poſſible, ſays he, that this water could deſcend | 
through the cracks and fiſſures of the earth, which 
of neceſſity muſt have been all full at the time of 
the Deluge; for water cannot lie on the ſurface 
of the earth, till all the cracks, holes and fiſſures | 
in it be filled. This is ſo evidently certain. both 
to ſenſe and experience, that I think it beyond 
all contradiction true, it being as impoſſible to 
make water lie on the ſurface of the earth be- 
fore all its cracks, pits and holes be filled, as it | 
is to make a veſſel retain water, whoſe bottom is 
bored through with holes. But if I ſhould ſup- 
poſe that the cracks and fiſſures remained empty 
during the Deluge, (which is indeed an impol- 
ſible ſuppoſition) yet it is certain that theſe fil-| 
ſures could receive but little more water than | 
what was at firſt derived from them. For the 
Cruſt of the earth, according to Mr. J/hi/ton, ly- 
ing immediately on the denſe and heavy Abyls, | 
and water being lighter than it, it is abſolutely | 
impoſſible that ever water ſhould ſettle itſelf be- 
tween the Cruſt and the Abyſs. It is therefore 
clear, that no more could deſcend through the 
cracks and fiſſures of the earth than what they 
were able to contain, or what at firſt aſcended} 
through them to the ſurface of the earth, which 
Mr. / hiſton ſuppoſes to have been half of the wa- 
ters neceſſary for making the Deluge, and muſt} 
be according to the former calculation at leaſt} 
eleven oceans of water : though indeed I cannot} 
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Before 1 put an end to this Section, it may be 


« eaſily 
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« ealily underſtand, how it is poſſible for them to 
« contain or receive ſo much. What then can we 
& imagine would become of the reſt? For after the 
« channel of the ſea was compleatly filled, there 
« would remain eleven oceans more to be diſpoſed 
« of, which there is no imaginable place in the earth 
« able to receive. And therefore it is clear, even to 
« demonſtration, that all this water could never be 
«* removed by natural means.“ 

The Reader may obſerve that the Author s argu- 
ment here is ad hominem againſt Mr. I hiſton's Hy- 
potheſis. 1. That the Abyſs was a denſe and heavy 
fluid. 2. That the Cruſt of the earth lay imme- 
diately on the denſe and heavy Abyſs. 3. That the 
Cracks and Fiſſures were empty, and the earth for 
four miles depth was dry, notwithſtanding the wa⸗ 
ters had iſſued through it; all which are very unac- 
countable ſuppoſitions: but againſt the true ſtate of 
the earth at the Deluge, the Author's argument is of 
no force. For, 1. The 2 of the Abyſs are the 
ſame as other waters are. 2. Whether the cruſt of 
the earth lies de on the Abyſs, ſo as to 


the Abyſs poured forth its waters, and ſo far as it 
emptied itſelf, there was the ſame ſpace left to re- 
ceive them again. 3. The cracks and fiſſures were 
doubtleſs full of water, while the waters of the 
Abyſs flowed through them; and, 4. The ſurface 
of the earth itſelf would be well drenched in water, 
and all its pits and holes filled with it, while the 
waters were aſcending to their height. But then it 
will be evident alſo, that as ſoon as the waters 
ceaſed to be poured forth, and a ſtop put to their 

mounting upwards at the end of the 130 days, 
either becauſe they were all already poured forth, 

or ſuch a quantity of them as was neceſſary to raiſe 


= the Deluge to the height intended ; then I ſay the 
1 2 . waters 


touch its ſurface, no man can tell; to be ſure when 
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waters in the cracks and fiſſures, whether perpendi- f 


cular or horizontal, would neceſſarily fall down . 
again into the Abyſs, and when theſe cracks and fiſ- fl 
ſures emptied themſelves, the waters above would WM © 
be running into them, and ſo on inceſſantly and con- tl 
tinually, the waters would be going and returning, as ſt 
the Hebrew expreſſes it. Again, whatever the com- tl 
paſs or contents of the Abyſs may be, it was ſurely te 
able to receive again all the waters that came out of d 
it, how many oceans ſoever there were; and if at 4 


the Creation, after the waters were divided into 
thoſe above and thoſe below the Firmament *, the bY 
inferior waters ſtill covered the earth, mountains. and . 
all, till the third day, yet when ee to | 


tire, the receptacles God had prepared for them, ſt 
with the Alveus of the ocean, were capable to receive tl 
and contain them all, that the dry land might ap- (0 
pear, was not the 3 Alveus, and former recep- Ol 
tacles, capacious enough to contain them all again, WM 
when the Deluge ended ? I ſhould think then there | ' 


could be no difficulty to conceive how the waters of | 
the Deluge were diſpoſed of. The hga#of the ſun, th 


with the drying wind, would in ſeven months ex- Ce 
hale as much in vapours as fell in the 40 days rain | fu 
from the Heavens; and the Abyſs, with the chan- 
nels of the ſeas nd; oceans, receive what had before M 5 
come out of them; and there were no other ſources ; I 
of the waters of the Deluge; not to inſiſt on what I C 
have mentioned before, that the vaſt oceans which * 
now ſurround the Globe are a great part of them 1 

4 


the remaining waters of the Deluge. The bulk of 12 


the Terraqueous Globe is very great, being reckon- le 
ed above 260 thouſand million of miles ſolid con- 7 
tent, its diameter above 7000, and its ambit above 0 
24000. Now how much of this whole content is 4 
tl 


* See page 402. 
1 ſolid 
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ſolid earth, or the Cruſt as they call it, which fur- 


rounds the Abyſs, no man can tell. But ſuppoſe 
there was no ſuch vacuity about the center of the 


carth as to contain an Abyſs of waters, could not 


the depth of three miles of water above the whole 
ſurface of the earth be diſperſed and lodged within 
the contents of 3500 miles, (the earth's ſemi-diame- 
ter) and an Ambit of 24000 miles, though not ng 
drop of it had gone down to this ſuppoſed Abyſs ? 
And are there not waters within the earth every 
where almoſt, and the deeper men dig the more to 
be found, and rivers of waters under ground ? And 
et ſo vaſt is the concavity in the center of the earth; 

that Dr. Halley ſuppoſed there was a Globe of Load- 
ſtone or leſſer earth, placed in this hollow\center of 
the greater, and that the ſpace between the concave 
ſurface of the one, and the convex ſurface of the 
other, was filled with a ſubtle luminous vapour, by 
which he accounted for both the variations of the 
Compals, and the Aurora-borealis, Though I con- 
feſs it ſeems unaccountable to me, how a magne- 
tick globe (of what circumference you pleaſe) in the 
center of the earth ſhould affect the needle upon the 
furface of it, at the diſtance of 3000, or even of 500 
miles, or indeed why it ſhould be there at all ? This 
is an Hypotheſis which can never be proved, and is 
J fear like that other, that the phyſical cauſe of the 
Univerſal Deluge was the approach of a Comet 
which involved the earth in its watry Atmoſphere, 
which it ſeems originally belonged alſo to Dr. Hal- 
ley, and was only deduced into that comfortable 
length of the New Theory of the Earth by Mr. 
Whiſton, the vanity of which Hypotheſis we ſhall 


ſoon make appear by one plain argument. 
I have nothing further to add, with reſpect to the 


diſcharging the waters of the Deluge, than that as 
the coming on of the waters was Probably attended 
X 4 with 
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with thunder and lightning, fo probably the draw. 


ing them off was attended with the ſame, theſe 
having a mighty influence _ the waters, either 
to force them up or down, ſo that the words of the 
Pſalmiſt, at the voice of thy thunder they haſted away, 
may be applied to the waters of the Deluge, as "A 
as thoſe of the Creation. | 


CHAP. Tv. 


Sect. I. At what ſeaſon of the year the « Deg | 


began and ended. 


H 0 UGH the feaſon of the year, whenths | 


Deluge began and ended, may ſeem a- mat- 
ter of no great conſequence, yet the time aſſigned 
by the generality of authors, will, upon due con- 


ſideration, appear no way proper, but highly in- | 


convenient in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with that infi- 
nite wiſdom which orders and directs all things for 
the beſt. Let us then examine this point alſo, and 


ſhew that it is no ways probable that the Deluge | 
begun or ended in the winter ſeaſon, as the common | 


opinion is. 


The Sacred Penman gives us the year of Ne- 
ab's life, the month, and the day of the month | 


when the Deluge began“. In the 600th year of 
Noab's life, in the 2d month, the 17th day of the 


month, the ſame day were all the fountains of the Great | 


Deep broken uo, and the windows of Heaven were 
opened——He likewiſe marks the time of Noah's 


coming out of the Ark. + And it came to paſs in | 
the 60 Iſt year of Noah's life, in the firſt month, the | 
firſt day f the month, the waters were dried up from | 
off the earth, and Noah removed the covering of the | 


4 . vii. 11. + Geneſ. viii. . 


2 


Ark, | 
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Art, and looted, and behold the face of the ground was 


; and in the ſecond month, on the ſeven and twentieth 
day of the month was the earth dried, when Noah re- 
0 reived a command to go forth of the Ark, and bring 

all the animals out with him, the earth being now 
fully dried, and affording ſuſtenance for them. 

Thus from the beginning of the Flood, to Næab's 


going out of the Ark, was a compleat year of 365 


days (as has been ſhewed) and ten days over, name- 


day of the 2d month 1n the year following. 
Now the queſtion is, which were the firſt and ſe- 
cond months in the Antediluvian year, or in what 


ſeaſon their year began, whether in Spring or Au- 


g tumn; or (which will amount to the ſame thing) in 
1 what ſeaſon of the year the world was created! 8 The 
2 common opinion is, that the world was created in 
Autumn, and that the year began with the Autumnal 
; Equinox. If ſo, then the ſecond month, when the 
; Deluge began on the 17th day thereof, would fall, 

] as is computed, about the 1oth of our November, 
: and end about the 20th of the ſame month; though 
8 Mr. Whifton places i ite beginning about the 28th of 
November, and its ending about the 8th of December, 


according to the time he had calculated the Comet's | 


approach to the earth. 
The chief reaſon on which this. vulgar opinion of 


this, that the /aelites, while they. continued in Egypt, 

began the year in Autumn, till it was changed by 
Moſes upon their coming out of that country. But 
this reaſon is not ſufficient to ſupport the conclu- 
ſion. We are not certain that the HMraelites reckoned 
thus before they came into Egypt, nay, we may ra- 
ther I think be certain that they did not. Abraham 
came out of Chaldea, where they reckoned the be- 


ginning of the year not from the Autumnal, but from 
the 


ly, from the 17th day of the 2d month, to the 27th 


che world's being created in Autumn is grounded, is 


1150 
1 n 
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the Vernal Equinox, or the ſun's entering into the 
ſign Aries. But his Defcendants, while in Egypt, E 
were obliged to conform in this point to the EY 
tian cuſtom, and begin the year with the Autumnal | 
Equinox, becauſe the Egyptians did. And theſe | 
might begin the year in Autumn, for a reaſon pecu- | 
lar to their country, whole fertility is owing to the 
inundation of the river Nile, as the Abyſſinians begin 

their year with September. But if we are to bring | 
an argument to prove the ſeaſon of the year in which 
the world was created, from the cuſtom of nations, 
why not rather 3 the 2 aticks than the Afri- 

cans? From thoſe countries which lay neareſt to 

the plains of $h;naar, where the Diſperſion began, 

and were therefore firſt peopled ? Theſe all in Chat. 
dea, Perſia, and the Mogul's country, in China, &c. t 


bak, fake, . e „ end woe 


ed — 


begin their year from the Yernal Equinox, and not M a 
from the Autumnal, which is a much better reaſon i 
to conclude, that the Autediluvian year began alſo 9 
with the Vernal Equinox, and conſequently that the M 7 
world began in the ſpring ſeaſon ; whence it will t. 
follow, that the Deluge neither began nor ended in M + 


the winter ; but that the-ſecond month in which it 
began and ended, was the ſecond month from the | 


Vernal Equinox. Now, | 6 
1. The Deluge, I think, could not well begin in Y 
the winter months; not that there are leſs rains in u 
the winter than in the ſummer, rather ordinarily 7 
far more, but for another reaſon. If we caſt an eye | p 
on the 2. erreftrial Globe, or map of the world, we | y 
may perceive, that far the greateſt part of the 7 era [ND 
firma, or habitable earth, ſo far as is yet known to h 
us, lies North of the Aquator. In the months of n 
November and December, in which they would place v 
the beginning and ending of the Deluge, the fun d 
verges towards the Tropick of Capricorn, and the | x 
winter Solſtice is in the laſt of them. At that ſe- FF «© 


ſon 
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ſon of the year therefore, a great part of the Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere would be ſubject to froſt and 
ſow, and when the rains and- the waters of the 


Abyſs were poured forth, they would be turned to 
ice. How could they then rife to any great height, 


ſo as to cover the higheſt mountains? Or how could 


the Ark move on Ice, or waters mingled with Ice, 
and perhaps mountains of Ice? But now, if the De- 
luge began on the 17th day of the 2d month after 
the Jernal Equinox, this inconvenience would be 
avoided, the greater part of the Northern Hemi- 
ſphere. would be free from ſnow and ice, and the 
ſun's heat, with the rains, Fc. would, during the 
150 days:or five ſummer months, diſtolve the reſt. 

But in the countries lying between the Tropicks and 
to the South of them, they ſeldom ſee ſnow or ice, 
and their winters are heavy rains. Highly probable 
it is then, that the Deluge happened when the far 
greater part of the earth was free from ſnow and ice, 
ſo that there was nothing to impede the courſe of 


the waters, or the motion of the Ark, and that was 


the Summer ſeaſon and not the Winter. 

2. But if the Deluge could not apparently begin 
in the winter, much more inconvenient - 3 it 
have been to have ended in the winter. By the 
mountains of Ararat, on which the Ark 1 
underſtand, with St. Jerome, the mountains of Ti au- 


rus, overlooking the plains of Ararat, as the moſt 


probable opinion. Now theſe mountains are be- 
yond the Tropick of Cancer, and near 40 degrees of 
North Latitude. In that part of the world they 
have ſharp winters, though not of ſo long conti- 
nuance as with us, and the high mountains are co- 
vered with ſnow in that ſeaſon. Had the Deluge 
then ended, and Noah come out of the Ark in their 
winter months, pray what food or ſuſtenance would 
there have been for man or beaſt at that time of the 

* y 
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| year ? All the fruits of the earth had been deſtroyed 


by the Flood, and the earth could produce nothing 

ain till the ſpring. To have ordered them out 
of the Ark therefore at the beginning of winter, had 
been the ready way to expoſe them all to periſh for 
want of food. But the wiſdom of God, who know- 


eth the times and the ſeaſons, and has all in his own | 


der the whole, as to bring 


he had ſo carefully 


power, would ſurely 
thoſe men and animals, whe | 
preſerved, out of the _ at that ſeaſon of the year 
which was moſt convenient, / viz. then, when the 
earth could afford them maintenance at their firſt 
forth-coming. But, =". 08 
3. Had the Deluge ended in the winter, this 


Northern Hemiſphere could never have been drained | 
of that vaſt column of waters that lay upon it at that 
ſeaſon of the year, the whole ſurface of which, on | 
the contrary, would have been frozen and thick ice. 
We have no need here to have recourſe to a miracle, | 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, viz. That the earth was | 
dried by the ſupernatural power of God ; but from | 


the length of the time, no leſs than ſeven months, 
may very well conclude that it was done by natural 


means; by the heat of the ſun, with the aſſiſtance | 
of the wind raiſed, and the other means mentioned 
in the preceding ſection. And this was the reaſon 


of Noah's abiding ſtill in the Ark near two months 


after the face of the ground was dry, till the earth } 
had brought forth vegetables for their ſuſtenance. | 


Now had Authors conſidered the unavoidable in- 


convenience that muſt have attended the Deluge 
ending in the winter, or but conſulted common ſenſe 


and reaſon, that beſt of all Critics, (as a late inge- 


nious author calls it) they could not ſo readily have | 
embraced the opinion that the Deluge began and | 
ended in the winter. There was but a right and a | 


wrong | 
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wrong ſeaſon in the caſe, and they have choſen the 
latter. | | CE 

But though it be the common opinion that the 
world was created in Autumn, and conſequently that 
the Deluge began and ended in the 2d month after 


the Autumnal Equinox ; yet 1s it not ſo general, but 


that ſeveral learned men, both ancient and modern, 
have been of contrary ſentiments. Amongſt theſe 


laſt are the learned John Gerard Vaſſius (the father of 


our Jſaac) and the inquiſitive Dr. Woodward. The 
firſt of theſe, in his 1/agoge Chronologica, anſwers the 
arguments which the others bring for the world's 

being created in Autumn, after this manner. | 
« There are two arguments, ſays he, brought 
« to prove that the world began in Autumn, one 
<« from the ſtate of Nature, the other from Scrip- 
« ture. That from Nature is, that the trees, as 
&« ſoon as they were brought forth by the earth at 
« God's command, had ripe fruits fit to be eaten, 
* not only by animals, but by Adam and Eve; 
“ whence they infer, that the world muſt have been 
ce created in Autumn, when all the fruits were ripe.” 
To this he replies. All that can be concluded 
« from this argument from nature is no more than 
e this, that when Adam and Eve were formed and 
placed in Paradiſe, there were fruits for them to 
« eat; but it will not neceſſarily follow that theſe 
% were Autumnal fruits. Some fruits are ripe in 
the Spring, ſome in Summer, and others in Au- 
„ tumn. In hot and well watered grounds, ſuch 
<« as that where Paradiſe was ſituated, the fruits are 
« early ripe. Now as God was pleaſed to create 
% fruit-trees for the different ſeaſons of the year, it 
<« is not to be ſuppoſed that all thoſe trees bore fruit 
< at one and the ſame time, contrary to their ſeve- 
« ral natures. This would have been confuſion in 
the natural world, rather than order, that the 
5 „ Spring 
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cc Spring and Summer fruits ſhould have been ripe 
e in Autumn, a thing which would never happen 


<« again, and a miracle without neceſſity. All 


that this argument neceſſarily infers, is, that the | 
world was not made in the Winter, but concludes | 
no more for Autumn than the Summer or the | 
Spring, ſince there are fruits proper to each of theſe | 
ſeaſons. If the world was created in the Spring, 
there were ſome fruits proper to that ſeaſon, if in | 
the Summer there were Summer fruits, if in the 
Autumn there were Autumnal ones; but trees of | 
different kinds, and made for different ſeaſons, | 
could not all bear fruit at once, without inverting | 


and confounding the order of nature. 


2. The other argument from Scripture is this. 
&« The Iſcaelites, they ſay, began the year with Au- 


& tumn; for in Exodus xxili. 16. they were com- 


* manded to keep the feaſt of Tabernacles in the 
« end of the year, when they had gathered in 


<« their labours out of the field. And in chap. 
< xxxiv. 22. the ſame feaſt of gathering is at the 
<< year's end, or at the return of the year. Hence it 
is evident, ſay they, that the end of the year and 
<« the return of the year are placed in Autumn, but 
ce that Moſes changed this cuſtom ; for he appointed 
« that the month Abib, afterwards called N. zſan, 
« ſhould be the- firſt month of the year to them, 
& and not the ſeventh, as it was counted before, 
« becauſe in that month the Lord brought them 


« forth out of Egypt. But that Moſes did not alto- 
ce gether abrogate the ancient manner of reckoning | 


« the year, but only appointed that in ſacred things, 


c they ſhould begin the year with the month Abib | 


& or Ni/an, but that in contracts for land and civil 


c affairs, the month Ti/7;, which falls in September, | 
« was accounted the firſt month in the year.” Of 


which opinion was allo Foſephus. Lib. 1. c. 4. 
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To this argument our learned author anſwers, 
1. That it is true the Maelites before the time of 


| Moſes, and their egreſſion from Egypt, did reckon 


the beginning of the year from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox 3 but it will not neceſſarily follow that this 
was their ancient cuſtom derived from their anceſ- 
tors, ſince it might very well be, that by their 
long abode in Egypt, they would be obliged to 
begin. their year and months as the Egyptians did. 
2. It is a miſtake to think, that the change of the 
beginning of the year by Moſes reſpected only Ec- 
clefraſtical affairs, ſince it is evident from many in- 
ſtances, that all Civil and Hiſtorical matters were 
reckoned after the ſame manner. But, 3. That in 
ſome caſes only, the former cuſtom they had ob- 
ſerved in Egypt of beginning the year from the Au- 
tummal Equinox, was {till retained as moſt conve- 
nient, namely, in the ſabbatical years and years of 
Jubile, and for contracts about land. Thus in the 
ſabbatical years they were forbid to ſow or reap. In 
the beginning of the ſeventh year, the ſeed-time fell 
in the month 2½i, or September, and the end of hat- 
veſt in the end of the ſame year, in the month Hil- 
lil. But if the Sabbatical year had been to begin 
in the month NMiſan, or at the Vernal Equinox, the 
prohibition would have reached to the eighth year as 
well as the ſeventh ; and the Command would be 
neither to fow in Tz: in the ſeventh year, nor rea 


in Hillul in the eighth: but Maſes ſpeaks of the ſeed- 


time and harveſt in one and the ſame year. 
Again, in the Sabbatical and Fudile years, every 
man was to return into his own poſſeſſion, which he 
had ſold or mortgaged. The moſt convenient time 
therefore for him — return was at ſeed- time, other- 
wiſe he could have reaped no profit from his land 
for a twelvemonth, and that was, as I ſaid, in 
Tiſri or September, the beginning of the year, before 
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it was changed by Moſes, Likewiſe in all contracts 


for land or money, the moſt proper time for pay- | 


ment was, when all the harveſt was got in, which was 
at the end of the year, according to their reckonin 


while in Egypt. In theſe caſes, and for theſe reaſons, 
they reckoned the beginning of the year as formerly; | 
but in all ſacred and civil matters, the beginning of 

the year was reckoned from the month Abib or M. 


_ fan, which was the firſt month of the year after 
their return from E#gypr. 5 


Thus therefore we conclude, that a double man- 


ner of beginning the year may be obſerved in Scrip- 


ture, but one only of the months. Not but that 
from the double beginning of the year the Hebrews | 
might reckon the months firſt, ſecond and third, | 
after a two-fold manner alſo, [that is, beginning 


from Niſan or Tiſii] but that the Sacred Writers 
never ſpeak after this manner : nor can it with any 
ſhew of reaſon be affirmed, that this way of ſpeak- 


ing was commonly uſed under either Moſes, Foſhua, | 
the Judges, or even the Kings, to the time of the 


_ Babyloniſh Captivity. ; 
To theſe arguments of our Author we may add 


this farther obſervation. That the Command firſt | 


given for celebrating the three grand Feſtivals, was 


within a few months after their coming out of Egypt, | 


when they had not begun to reckon the beginning 


of their year from the month Abib, till the return off 
that month a year after their Egreſſion. And there- 
fore in the firſt Command for theſe feſtivals, the end 
of the year and the return of the year are mentioned. 
But in the Book of Deuteronomy, wrote by Moſes be- 
fore his death, when they had baen now near 40 years 


in the Wilderneſs, and where the ſame command 
about the three feſtivals is repeated in ch. xvi, thoſe 
expreſſions, at the end of the year, and the return of 


the year are omitted, they having then begun the 


year 
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— 2 the month Mob, 'W they were com- 


m 
2. Though the only reaſon given by Adaſas for 


changing the beginning of the year to the month 


Abib, is becauſe in that month God. braught them 
out of Egypt ;.. yet the Selig of Providence in 


bringing them out in that month, might be t oblige 
them to quit that manner af reckoning "ey Kal 
taken up in Egypt, and reduce them to 2 2 
form; 8 to ſeparate them in their ceremo- 
nies and cuſtoms from the Egyptians, (as was done 
in ſeveral other inſtances) eſpecially it ſome of their 
idolatrous ceremonies and feaſts were governed by 
the beginning and ſucceeding months of their year. 
But it will no more follow, from the Egyptians be- 
ginning the year in Autumn, that the world was 


created in that ſeaſon, than it will follow from the 


Romans beginning the year in Januaty, and all the 
European nations fince continuing that cuſtom, that 
the world was created in W which none ever 
yet aſſerteeel. 

In confirmation of this, our Author forked EY 
ſerves, that the number of the months, and ſo the 
beginning of the year, are always reckoned from the 


fun's. entering into Aries. Thus alſo the Poets 


reckoned the beginning of the year, as appears by 
Virgib's ſecond Book of Georgics. Thus alſo the 
Aſtronomers, who always begin the ſigns in the 
Zodiac from Aries. Thus alſo the Hiſtorians, as 
Diodorus Siculus in his ſecond Book. Thus alfo 
many Jews, as Rabbi Foſbua; and thus many of 
the Fathers, as well as ſome Moderns. 

He then proceeds to give the two reaſons which 
induced him to believe, that the Deluge began and 


alſo ended in the Spring. The firft: That the 


world being deſtroyed by the Deluge, it is more 
credible that the animals would be ſent forth to re- 
| k 4 | new 
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new it at that time which-by nature is moſt fit for 
generation. But that ſeaſon is rather in the Spring, 
ſucceeded by the Summer, than intheend of Autumn, 


with the Winter after it, according to the en 
obſervation i in Pervigilio Veneriis. 


Vere concordant Amores, vere nubunt Be” . 


The ſscond is what J have before largely inſiſted 4 
on, viz. That if the animals had been — forth of 4 
the Ark in the end of Autumn, they could have E 4 
food during all the Winter: But in the Spr | 

ſon, while Noab continued in the Ark — — two e 
months after the receſs of the waters, the earth had M_ ., 
brought forth as much as was ſufficient for them at M_ .c. 
their firſt out- coming, and preſently in the month e 
following would furniſh all things more plentifully; ö 9 
but ſo much would the earth produce in the Sum- 5 
mer, that in the Autumn they would be able to lay 


up abundance of proviſions againſt the Winter for 1 
the uſe both of men and animals. _ 15 

Now what is thus clear from reaſon, is further br 
confirmed from obſervation on the vegetable and 1 


animal remains of the Antediluvian world. Dr. Wood- th 
ward, from the Vegetable remains of that firſt world, FI 
after which he was a diligent ſearcher, proves, that M © 
the Deluge began in the end of the Spring, or be- 
ginning of Summer. His words are theſe. And 3 
*< there is ſo great an uniformity and general con- 
ce fent among ; them, that from it I was able to diſ- M 
« cover, what time of the year it was that the De- | 
& luge began *, The whole tenor of theſe bodies. I « 


* Gene, vii. 11, © In the ae 3 the 17th. day of « , 
* the month, were all the fountains of the Great Deep broken up, 1 


| 
r 
: 
the Jews his Countrymen, makes uſe of the form of the year « | 
{ 


cc and tbe . of Heaven Were opened. Moſes, writing to 40 
* then received amongſt them, which was indeed the firſt and 6 
« moſt ancient, but had been diſuſed during the time of their abode « } 


„in n Efie, and ne newly re-cit2bliſhed when this was wrote. 
| 4% thus 
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« thus preſerved clearly pointing forth the month 
« of May. Nor have I ever met with ſo much as 
« one fingle Plant or other body, amongſt all thoſe 
« yaſt multitudes which I $6%, carefully viewed, 
« that is peculiar to any other ſeaſon of the year; 
« or any thing that falls out earlier or later, any of 
te them ſhort, or any of them further rl in 

„growth, ſeed, or the like, than they now ofually 
ct are'in that month, which aſſuredly never could 
« have happened, had there really been ſuch an 
equality 5 ſeaſons, and temperature of heat as 
ec is imagined by the Theoriſt (Dr. Burnet. ) There 
« are ſome phznomena of the animal remains of 
« that earth, which afford us more arguments to 
te the ſame purpoſe, and thoſe not leſs concluding 
« than the other.“ 

To this demonſtrative proof, Mr. Whiſton (with 
whoſe (Theory it did not at all agree, that the De- 
luge ſhould begin in May) gives a very flight an- 
ſwer, viz. © That it is always Summer in one part 
« of the world or other.” Very true; but the 
month of May is not Winter in any part of this Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere. Beſides, Dr. Woodward ob- 


ſerves, „That the Terreſtrial parts of the Globe, 


8 though diſſolved and aſſumed up into the water, 
« did not flit or move far, but at the general ſub- 


cc * lidence, ſettled down again, in or near the ſame 


lace, from which before they were taken up.---- 
5 That had the ſeeds of the N the ut- 


" Exod ali 2. In this, Nan, or, as it was alſo called, Abib, was the 
* firſt month, as Jar the ſecond, upon the 17th day whereof the 
« waters of the Deluge came forth, according to this relation. 
« And truly that time (which is not a little remarkable) falls 
* within the compaſs here chalked out by nature ſo very punc- 
'* tually, that one can ſcarcely forbear concluding, that theſe 
* ſtrokes and lines of nature, and thoſe of that Telation, come 
both from the ſame hand.” 


Y 2 ämeg, 
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40 meg, the Clove or Cinnamon trees been born 
n Banda, the Molucca*s and C lon, to 
eſe Northern Countries, they muſt a Fare 
"6 ſtarved for want of ſun. - Or had the ſeeds of our 
ec colder Plants ſhifted thither, the fo would = | 
ce been burnt up and ſpoiled by it; but things ge. 
* ce nerally kept to Gen proper places, to their 90 
et natural foil and climate, which had they not 
« done, all would have been confounded and de- 
e 
But to conclude this argument, let it be obſerved, 
1. That neither the days of the week, nor the | 
months of the year had any names at the beginning 
nor perhaps till long after the Diſperſion ; but bath | 
were named according to the order of their ſucceſ- = 
ſion, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. . 29 
4. That che months and years would neceſſarily M © 
74% reckoned from the Creation ; J the years of Aden = 
and the years of the world running parallel, as both ve 
. commencing together; any given year and menth re 
of Adam's life, being the fame year. and month of WW he 
the world. kr 
3. That che firſt, een Tehenth and tenth MW + 
months, in the relation of the Deluge, muſt be ac- MI (ic 
cording to their natural ſucceſſion in time, as they io; 
had been reckoned from the beginning; Im mean, N a 
that at whatever time of the year the world was | it 
created (from which the firſt month, and fo on, th 
would be accounted) at the ſame time of the Tear lu 


iy This obſervation of Dr. Wadward confirms what I Gia i in pl 


' the ſection of the Mountains, viz. That tho? at the firſt deſcent of me 
the rains, and irruption of the waters from the Abyſs, the cur- W 
rent of the waters muſt needs be with a great torrent; yet after m. 
a ſhort time, when the waters had diffuſed themſelves, and co- | of 
vered the plain ſurface of the ground to the height of ſome feet, M 
they would then riſe gently and gradually, without any violent WM 


current, till they covered the tops of the mountains, which took De 
up no leſs than 1 50 days. bn | 
again 


* 
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again would fall in their order, the firſt, ſecond atid 
other months i in the year of the Deluge. But now, 


7 4. It is 3 as has been ſhewn, that 
ur WF the Deluge could not poſſibly end in the winter 
we months, nor Noah with the animals leave the Ark 
N. at that ſeafon of the year, becauſe of the manifeſt” 
ld WM inconvenience that would have attended it; conſe- 
wt WF quently neither could the Deluge begin in the Win- 
le- ter. Therefore the ſecond month in which it both 
8 began and ended, could not be the ſecond month 
ed, from the Autumnal, but the ſecond month from the 
he erna! Equinox; cherefore alſo the world began in 
8 che Spring, and not in Autumn, which che 


points to be proved. . 
Hence then I form an inconteſtable arguraent 
againft Mr, V hiſton's Theory, that the Deluge was 
ily W occafioned by the near approach of a Comet, into 
n whoſe Atmoſphere and Tail the earth was in- 
th WF volved. For without enquiring whether a Comet 
ich really approached ſo near the earth at the preciſe time 
of WM he mentions, which Dr. Keile in his Remarks ac- 
. HW knowledges might be, (though not fo certain nei- 
th WI ther as to a preciſe day and hour, ſince calcula- 
tions for fo many thouſand years backwards of the 
Orbit of Comets may be liable to miſtakes) nor yet if 
n, a Comet did a ea the earth at that time, — 
as it could nas ſuch an effect as he aſcribes to it, which 
N WI the ſaid author denies; it is evident that the De- 
Al luge could never be owing to ſuch a cauſe, for this 
plain reaſon, that the Deluge did not happen in the 
month of November, (to the 28th day of which Mr. 
vr. M piſton fixes it) but in the month of May, above fix 
ter months before. But if he is miſtaken in the month 
© of the year, he is much more ſo in the year itſelf 
ent which falls 600 years ſhort of the t. true year of the 
ok Deluge. * 


in Y 2 - But 
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But before we paſs from this ſubject it may be 


neceſſary to obviate an objection that may b! 


occur againſt fixing the Deluge to the ſecond mont 
after the Vernal Equinox, or indeed to any certain 
month of the year, which is this : That we are 


<& not certain that the Autediluvians had any intercg- 


& Jary days or months at proper diſtances in their 


< year, or might not be miſtaken in them. In ei- 
4 ther of theſe caſes the ſecond month, in a long 
“ tract of time, might paſs through all the ſeaſons 


< of the year, which was the caſe. of the Roman Ca- 


& lendar, till rectified by Julius Ceſar.” To this 
I anſwer, 1. That this objection lies equally ſtrong 


againſt thoſe who fix the Deluge to the ſecond month 
after the Autumnal Equinox. It is as much incum- 


bent on them to remove this objection as on me, 
ſince otherwiſe they can be no ways certain that the | 


Deluge happened at the time they aſſign for it. But 


I defire the Reader would obſerve the difference be- 


tween the grounds of the two opinions. That the 
Deluge began in the ſecond month after the Autum- 
nal Equinox, is founded only on the precarious ſup- 
poſition that the world was created in Autumn, and 
that again ſupported by this weak reaſon, that the 


Taelites, when in Egypt, began the year from the | 
Autumnal Equinox. But ſuch arguments prove | 


nothing certain, and have been fully anſwered. On 
the contrary, that the ſecond month of the year is 
to be reckoned from the Vernal Equinox, is proved 


not only by reaſon, but by facts or obſervations. 1 


anſwer, 


2. That though we have no Autediluvian Calen- 


dar to inform us whether they had any Leap-years 


or intercalary days in that firſt world, yet we may | 


reaſonably conclude that they had ſome method or 


other to regulate their years, and obſerve the proper | 
times of the ſeaſons. It is written, Geneſc i. 14. 


And 


Heaven to divide the day from the night; and let them 
be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, and for days and for years. 


By them men were to regulate their days and years, 


and ſeaſons, or ſet times of Summer and Winter, 


Spring and Autumn, which come by the courſe - of 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars or Conſtellations. It is 


highly probable then, that God would have inſtruc- 
ted Adam in this, as well as other. neceſſary things, 
if he could not find out this uſe by his own obſerva- 
tion; but | 
2. Suppoſing they had no ſuch Divine Revela- 
tion, as to the uſes they were to make of the Hea- 
venly Luminaries, yet think it may be taken for 
granted, that men who lived-to the age of 8 and goo 
years, and who for a long tract of time had no great 
variety of matters to take up their thoughts, would 
employ a good part of their time in making ſuch ob- 
ſervations from the heavenly bodies as were of ſo 
great uſe and importance to them. © It is God, 
e ſaith Job, «who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Plia- 
« des, and the Chambers of the South, (Heb. Aſp, 
* Cofil, Cimah, and Mazaroth.) Now of theſe, 
% Arfurus riſeth in September, and beginneth Au- 


„ tumn; Orion riſeth in December, and beginneth 


„Winter; the Pleiades ariſe in the Spring, and denote 
* that ſeaſon; and the Chambers of the South, 


e that is, the Southern Stars, which are for the 


“ moſt part hidden from us, as in chambers, do 


c yet ſome of them ariſe to us in Summer, as the 


«* Dog-flar, c. 5 855 
3. Beſides thoſe obſervations from the ſun, moon 
and ſtars, which men of ſo great longevity could 
not but make in a courſe of years, the earth itſelf 


in her annual productions, and according to the dif- 


ferent climates, would obſerve her ſeveral ſeaſons, 


3 Ainſworth. | | 
X < whether 
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Aud God faid, Int there be Lights in the Firmament of 


ry: 0 
v1 121-38 
it! 
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whether men made any Celeſtial Obſervations er not. 
The Vegetable World; plants, flowers and trees. 
would ſhew the ſeveral ſeaſons ay Spring- ame 
Autuma and Winter. 
In my opinion theeefore tis a miſtake, to think - 
that as Antediltfvians could not regulate their 
months or years, or that their firſt and ſecond 
months might in a courſe of years paſs through- all 
the ſeveral ſeafons. For though they might not 
have attained to that exact ſkill in Aſtronomy, which 
the Moderns have done in theſe later ages by the 
help of Glaſſes, and with all the obfervations of the 
Ancients before them; yet might they be able to 
make ſuch obſervations, as to keep their months 
and years, times and ſeaſons in due Hr as well 
as we do now, though we are ignorant of the roles: 
they had formed in this i important matter. 
There is another thing alſo here to be taken no- 
tice of. Dr. Moodiards Obſervations on the Ve- 
getable remains of the Antediluvian world, point out 
the month of May for the time of the Deluge; ; but 
if the Ver nal Equitiox falls about the 1oth of March; 
when the ſun enters into the ſign Aries, from which 
we'date the Æra of the World, the 17th day of the MW 7 
2d month reaches only to the end of April, = not 
into May. There are two ways to account for this. 

I. *Tis found by Aftronomical obſervations, that 
the Equinoctial points go backward every year 30 
ſeconds, but by Sir 1/azc Newton's Calculations, ac- 
cording to his Principles, they recede 58 ſeconds, 
or near a minute in a year, and in 60 years near an 
hour. Again, Dr. Wallis ſaith, that moſt certain it 

is, that at our Saviour's Birth the Vernal Equinox 
was not on the 2 1ſt of March, N. S. as the Grego-. 
rian Account would make it, but nearer the 25th, 


ls Sec here Hina Hifory of Religious Knonledge, y. 76 
and 71. = | 
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or. our 15th, . Hence it appears, that the farther we 
reckon backwards, the later the E quinox fell; ſo 
that in the year of the Deluge, 3 thouſand years 
ago, the Yernal Equinox might fall on the —_ or 
25th of March, O. 's. and this would bring the 17th 
day of tlie ad month, to the 7th or 12th . oO 
2. It may be thus accounted for. The b 

; . af the Antedilavian earth might ma oy 
egetables as forward in the end of April, as they 
4 are _—_— us now about Mid- - 
I promiſed in the preceding ſection to ſhew, that 
the greater, part of the ſeven months in which the 
carth was drying, were the Winter months in this 
our Northern Hemiſphere. The aſcent of the wa- 
ters Was 7 five whole: months, If the 3 


S 4. © 


3 


| Whether Noah entered into the Ark a 
e the firſt day of the Deluge. | 
FA D hot a modern Author aſſerted, that 
Noah did not enter into the Ark till the very 
day the Deluge began, I ſhould have thought it 
E needleſs to have made this queſtion any part 
of my Inquiry, fince it clearly appears from Scrip- 
ture, that the entrance into the Ark was ſeveral 
days before the Deluge began, and feaſon will ſhew | 
us Mike this was highly neceſſary. 
The words of Moſes are theſe *. And the Lord ſaid 
unto Noth, cam thou and all thy houſe into the Ark, 


for 


* Genel, ch. B.-L, Kc. 
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fur thee have T ſeen righteous before me in this ginre- 
lion. For yet ſeven days, and Iwill cauſe it t0 rain 
upon tbe Earth 40 days and 40 nights, and every 
living ſubſtance that I have made will I deſtroy from off 
the face of the earth : And Noah did according to all 

that the Lord commanded him. Aud Noah tent in 
and his ſons, and his wife, and bis ſons wives with 
Bim And it came to paſs after ſeven days (or on 
the ſeventh day) that the waters of the Flood were 
upon the earth. 

Now to what end was this notice of the precic 
day the Flood was to begin, or the command to en- 
ter before- hand given; but that all things might be 
duly ordered and finiſhed before the fat day of the 
world's deſtruction came? And is it not exprelsly 
faid, that Noah went in as he was commanded,” and 
after ſeven days the waters of the Flood were upon 
the earth? And indeed what ſhould hinder him 
from immediately obeying the Divine Command ? 
Did Noah diſtruſt the word of the Almighty, or 
was he unwilling to enter the Ark till he ſaw the 
rains deſcend ? His faith had been very weak, and 
his obedience very tardy, and loſt much of their me- 
rit, had he delayed his entering into the Ark till the 
very day the Flood began; and yet it was by faith 
that he prepared the Ark for his ſafety, and by faith 
he and his houſe were ſaved. Divine Commands 
were not wont to be obeyed with ſuch reluctancy by 
the faithful, but immediately put in execution. 
Abraham no ſooner received the command to offer 
up his ſon, than, even on that trying occaſion, he 
roſe up early in the morning, and ſet out on the 
journey; and ſo without doubt Noab, as ſoon as 

he had notice, immediately obeyed t the Divine 
Command. 

Dr. Bedford obſerves *, That all the ſpecial Goin 
munications which man held with his Creator 1 in the 


* Kexnicot's Diſſertation IT, gelt 


wh 5 9 * * _ 7 
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firſt ages of the world, were probably made upon 
the Sabbath, or weekly day of Holineſs, and there- 
fore that the Command to Noah to enter into the 
Ark was made on that day; that during the ſix fol - 
lowing the Sabbath, he entered into the Ark with 
all the animals, and that on the ſeventh day after, 
the waters came, that is, on the Sabbath, which 
Noah kept in the Ark. This obſervation is highly 
probable; and, in the next place, reaſon will ſhew, 
that the time here aſſigned was no more than neceſ- 
ſary to the ordering all things aright. 
1. All the animals of every kind, fowls, beaſts 
clean and unclean, and reptiles were to enter into 
the Ark; not all at once, or in a hurry, (for there 
was but one door) but ſucceſſively, and by pairs, 
which might well take up more than one day. For 
on that Sabbath the Command was given, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the animals were at hand, or drew near to 
the Ark in that and the two or three following days, 
and were taken in as they came without delay. 
2. They were not only to be taken in, but all to be 
diſpoſed of in their places or ſtalls; the beaſts and 
reptiles in the firſt or lower ſtory, and all the fea- 
thered kind in the third or upper ſtory. Now the 
placing all theſe in order, would require time, care 
and thought, and could not be done ſo perfectly at 
firſt, but that they might find themſelves obliged to 
change the diſpoſition in ſeveral inſtances. 3. Noah 
and his family were now to begin a new, difficult, 
and laborious taſk ; the feeding and watering all the 
animals, the giving every kind of creature its proper 
food, and ſufficient quantity, which had been ga- 
thered and laid up in the Granary, or ſecond ſtory, _ 
| beforehand to this purpoſe, beſides the cleaning the 
ſeveral ſtalls and aviaries. This new and extraor- 
dinary work to them would require both time and 
contrivance, to order all things in the beſt manner; 
and in order to do ſo many things as were here ne- 

| £ cellary, 


Woe, 
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ceſſary, it was requiſite they ſhoald be without dif.. | 
quiet or fear. It had been highly inconvemient there- 

fore to have deferred entering the Ark with all the 
animals, till the very day the Flood came, becauſe 

how ſtrong ſoever their faith might be, yer dread 

and terror, at fuch a ſtupendous Judgment on the 

world, would undoubtedly ſeize their minds on the 

firſt pouring down of the waters, accompanied pro- 

bably with lightenings and thunders, which muſt , 

needs render them unfit to order all things in the beſt 

manner, had not a regular method been contrived 

and practiſed ſome few days before. Cds Fi 

But notwithſtanding the exprefs words of Sctip- 

ture, and the reaſon of the thing, Mr. Mbiſton pre- 

tends, that Noah and the animals entered not into the | 
Ark till the very day the Deluge began. And in- 
deed if we will allow him all his Suppofitions, he has | 
provided a Salvo for thoſe inconveniences that would ; 
have attended this late entering into the Ark, for one M 
day at leaſt. His Hypotheſes are theſe. 1. That the M 
Deluge was owing to the near approach of a Comet | 
to the earth, which we have in the former ſection 
fhewn to be a great miſtake. 2. That Noah dwelt { 
and the Ark was built in China, an aſſertion without 
any poſſibility of proof. 3. That the Deluge began 
but in one part of the earth at firſt; while all things 
were calm where the Ark was, a thing neither prq- 
bable nor proveable. But even with theſe preca- 
rious ſuppoſitions he ſeems very inconſiſtent in his l 
ſolution of this Phxnomenon. For, 1. He tells us, 0 
that this day (the day the Deluge began) though ſo ( 
outragious and deſtructive a one to the inhabitants 0 
of the other parts of the Globe, was yet here (in ] 

| China) fair and calm, as at other times. Which, ( 
ſays he, is thus demonſtrated. © *Tis evident that ( 
the Gordyean mountains are ſituated not very far c 
« from the center of our Northern Continent, or ( 
& indeed ſomewhat to the North-welt of the * t 

, (e Whic 
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« which mountains were almoſt directly expoſed 
< therefore to the Comet at his neareſt diltance. _— 
The firſt fall of the vapours then would only af- 
« fect one Hemiſphere of the earth, that, namely 
« which was properly expoſed to their deſcent, and 
« the other would be not at all affected therewith---- 
e ſo that ſeeing the Ark or China was much below 
the point 3, (in his figure 7.) it would remain in 
« the ſame during all the time of this violent fall of 
« the waters, and have a calm and quiet day for the 
<« entry thereinto.” But then in the firſt Corollary 
to the LXX ſolution, he ſays, So that now we 
“ may agreeably, both to the Sacred Hiftory, and 
te the Calculations from the preſent Hypotheſis, aſ- 
<« ſert, that the Deluge began at the Meridian of 
“ Pekin in China, on Friday the 28th day of No- 
te vember, in the year of the Julian Period 2265 
ce about noon.” But here, methinks, the ſolution 
and the Corollary flatly contradict one another. F or 
if the Deluge began - the Gordyean mountains, as in 
the Solution, . could it begin at the meridian of 
Peſtin in China, as in the Corollary? Again, if it be- 
gan at Pekin in China, how was that country, a 
_ the Ark in it, free from the firſt violent fall of the 
vapours, to which he owns if it had been ſubject, it 
would probably have been cruſhed to pieces by 
them ? 3. The firſt fall of the vapours, he ſays, 
would only affect one Hemiſphere of the earth. If 
by the Hemiſphere affected, he means that North 
of the Æguator, are not the Gordyean mountains and 
China both in the ſame, and muſt be both equally 
affected by the firſt fall of the vapours? But if the 
Hemiſphere South of the Æguator, how came the 
Cordyean mountains almoſt directly expoſed to the 
Comet at its. neareſt diſtance? Mr. V hiſton may 
draw a figure of the earth, with the approach of the 
Comet, and the fall of the vapours, on what part of 
the earth his fancy leads him to; but where is all 


3 this 
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this while the Demonſtration pretended, except. z 
fanciful figure muſt paſs for a demonſtration ? 


But now leaving all theſe Reveries about 'a Co- 1 
met and the fall of the vapours, and the Gordjeay 


mountains and Pekin in China, and the hour of the 


day when the Deluge began, which Moſes mention 


not, (though it be far more probable that it began 
early in the morning) let us examine the ground of 
this opinion. It is founded on v. 13. of the ſame 
th chapter. In the ſelf ſame day entered Noah, and 


Sem, and Ham and Fapheth the ſons of Noah, and 
Noah's wife, and the three wives of his ſons with then | 
into the Ark, they and every beaſt aftar his kind, &c. 
No here the ſenſe ſhould have been minded as well | 


as the ſound, and theſe words made conſiſtent with 


what Moſes had ſaid in the beginning of the chapter, 


There are two ways of underſtanding this laſt ſen- 
tence, without making Maſes contradict himſelf in 
the compaſs of a few verſes. 1. We may obſerve 


that when God gave Noah a command to build the 
Ark, and gather of all food that was eaten, it is 


added, Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, ſo did he; that is, he immediately ſet 


about the work, the preparing the work in the firſt 


Place, and gathering the food as ſoon as it became 
neceſſary. So here likewiſe, when the Command 
was given him to enter into the Ark with the ani- 
mals ſeven days before the Flood came, it is alſo 
added, And Noah did according to all that the Lord 
eee him ; that is, he went in as ſoon as he re- 
ceived the Command, when the ſabbath was over; 


and ſo it is added, v. 7, 8 and 9. And Noah went | 


in, and bis ſons, and bis ſons wives, &c. And then it 

is ſaid, v. 10. Aud it came to paſs after ſeven days 
(or, on the ſeventh day) the waters of the Flood wwere 
upon the earth. Here then it ſeems very plain that they 
entered into the Ark before the Flood came ; and 


therefore What! is ſaid, v. 13, 14, 15, 16. is only 2 
. repett: 
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_ repetition of the ſame thing with ſome variation and 
enlargement, to wit, the ſons of Noah expreſſed 
by their names, which had not been done before, 
neither in the firſt nor ſeventh verſe, with ſome va- 
riation alſo in recounting the animals; and beſides, 
with this remarkable and neceſſary addition in the 
Concluſion, And the Lord ſbut him in, ſo that the 
ſelf ſame day has no need to be referred to the very 
day the Flood came, but means only this, that 
Noab and his ſons by name, with their wives, and 
the animals of every kind, male and female, went 
into the Ark, on the ſelf ſame day, or at the ſame. 
time, as he had before ſaid, ere the waters were on 
the earth. Such repetitions, with ſome variation or 
addition, are very frequent with Moſes and the other 
Sacred Writers, of which we have two or three in- 
ſtances in this very chapter, and on this very ſub- 
ject; as v. 6. And Noah was boo years old when 
the Flood of waters was on the earth; and v. 11. It 
the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, 2 Again, v. 12. 
and the rain was upon the earth 40 days and 40 nigbts; 
and v. 17. and the Flood was 40 days upon the earth. 
And again, what is ſaid of the animals in v. 8. 
and 9. is repeated in v. 14, 15 and 16. but with 
ſome little variations. But 

.2: The words may be very well underſtood, ac- 
cording to that ſenſe Junius and Ti remellius give them 
in their Tranſlation of the 11, 12, and 12 verſes. 
C Anno ſexcenteſimo vitae Noachi, menſe ſecundo, 
« decimo ſeptimo die hujus menſis, hoc ipſo die dif- 
_ « fiderunt ſe omnes fontes Abyſſi magnae et Cata- 
« ractae Coeli ſe aperuerunt, ut eſſet imber ille ſu- 

per terram quadraginta dies et quadraginta noc- 
tes, eodem ipſo die quum ingreſſus eſſet Noah, et 
« Schem, et Cham et Japheth filius ejus, Ee. in 


* Amant Hebræi ene copiam, itaque rem eandem mol- 
tis verbis exprimunt. Grottzs. I he reafon of the Plæonaſin is 
* by the learned Mr. Warburton. 


« Arcam.” 
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« Aream.“ * In the fax hundredth year of Naubis 
« life, in the ſecond month, on the ſeventeenth 
& of that month, on that ſame day all the foun 

< of the Great Deep were broken up; and the C 


* taracts of Heaven were opened, that the rain 


< might be upon the earth 40 days and 40 nights; 


< on that ſelf ſame day, when (or after dar) Neab | 
* and his ſons, Sc. had entered into the Ark.“ 


So that the /elf /ame day in v. 1g. does not refer to 
the day of Noab's entering the Ark, but is à re- 
1 = mer aſſertion, that the rains deſcended, and the 
_ fountains of the Deep were broken up, both on 
the ſelf ſame day; and the adverb guum, waben, or 
_ that, is neceſſarily to be unde — 


s E C . III. 


Fw bether the Pofterity of Noah bad any means 4 
 avbereby to know for certain, what the trur 


extent of the Deluge was? 


A D thoſe who now doubt or diſbelieve the 
II dation of the Deluge given by Moſes, lived 
in ſome of the firſt ages after the Flood, they might 
ſoon have been ſatisfied of the truth by ocular de- 
monſtration; ſince it is not a point o 1 Speculation, 


but a matter of fact that is in queſtion; and if the 


Deluge was Univerſal, it muſt needs leave indeli- 
ble marks of itſelf in every place for many ages af- 


ter. But though theſe Unbelievers did not, yet 


the children of Noah lived in thoſe firſt ages; and 


therefore in a courſe of years, though not imme - 


diately, could not but know for certain how far the 
Deluge had extended, whether over all the earth 
or only ſome ſmall part of it; and as they found 
it in fact to be, ſo would the report or tradition 
thereof be delivered down to all after ages. 
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In order therefore to anſwer the queſtion pro 
poſed i in this ſection, let it be remembered, that it 
is confeſſed on all hands, 1. That there was a Flood 
in the days of Nagh, 2. That Noah and his houſe 
were ſaved in an Ark from that Flood; and 3. 
That animals of every kind were taken into the 
Ark by him. Theſe three points are not called in 
queſtion, at leaſt by thoſe I have to do with. From 
theſe confeſſed facts then it is evident, that Noah 
himſelf was fully perſuaded that the Flood would 
be univerſal in extent, otherwiſe he would never 
have beſtowed ſo much time and labour in building 
ſo large a · veſſel, nor yet have taken the trouble 
and care of all the animals in it for a year, ſince 
had the Deluge been only partial, and confined 
within ſmall bounds, as ſome pretend, there was 
a much eaſter and {peedier way for his ſafety, by 
removing into ſame diſtant land, whither the De- 


luge was not to reach; and after the warning given 


him, he had time ſufficient to have removed to * 
part of the earth. 

But notwithſtanding this full perſuaſion 1 Noah 
that the Deluge would be Univerſal, we will, for 
Argument's ſake ſuppoſe, that he might be miſ- 
taken, and that ſome of his deſcendants might 
doubt whether the Flood was fo wide extended as 
their father made them believe, from a Revelation, 
he ſaid, that had been communicated to him. Nay, 
let us ſuppoſe that ſome of his poſterity were as 
much Scepticks and Infidels in this point as ſome 
are now. F we will ſuppoſe this, I fay, we mult 


likewiſe ſuppoſe, that they would be very earneſt 


ro know the truth of the matter, and be very inqui- 
ſitive into it for their own fatisfaction. And thus 
we are naturally brought to the queſtion propoſed, 

diz. Whether the poſterity of Noah had any means 
whereby to know for certain what the true extent of 


T = 


the Deluge was ? 
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I think it will 2 very evident, that How 
doubtful or uncertain ſoever they might be as to 
this point, for ſome time after their coming out of 
the Ark, they could not but in a courſe of years 
diſcover the truth; when by their increaſe, and 


ſpreading themſelves over the face of the earth, they 


might with certainty know where the Deluge had 
extended, and where not, in caſe it was not Uni- 
verſal. F or, N 
1. If the Flood was -vaivectal in extent, as it is 
affirmed by Meſes in his Hiſtory, the poſterity of 


Noab would find no remains of mankind, nor of 


their dwellings, nor any ſtanding monuments of 
former tranſactions, into what countries ſoever they 
came after their Diſperſion ; nothing but the wrecks 
and ruins of a deſolated world, which muſt have 
been very apparent, for many Centuries after the 


Flood in all parts of the earth, till it became inha- 


bited and cultivated by mankind. But if contrari- 
wiſe they found any of the former race of mankind, 
any places unbroken and cultivated as before the 
Flood, they might then be certain that the Flood 


had not reached to 'thoſe parts. Again, if the 
Flood was Univerſal, they muſt needs find viſible | 


marks of it in all places for many ages, when they 


came to extend themſelves into the .remoteſt parts | 


in a ſucceſſion of Generations; if it was not, they 
muſt needs find a vaſt difference in thoſe places 


where it had not reached. Here was then a certain 


and infallible way whereby to know the truth in 
this caſe beyond all poſſibility of doubt or decep- 
tion. And from this certain means of knowledge, 
by ſenſe and experience, the report or tradition of 


the extent of the Deluge would be handed down to 
poſterity, as they found it in fact to be. But if the 


tradition of the Flood's being Univerſal prevailed 


all over the World, as is evident from hence, that 
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moſt nations in the moſt diſtant parts retain an ob- 
ſcure knowledge of it to this very day, then this 
is a certain proof that the Deluge was really and 
actually Univerſal; for had it been local, or par- 
tial, in one part of the earth only, ſuch a tradi- 
tion could never have prevailed ail over the world. 
2. We have before proved, that the earth was 
full of people before the Flood. In that caſe then, 
where ſhould the poſterity of Noah have found 
room to ſettle, when they increaſed and multiplied 
after ſome generations? But ſo far were they from 
being under any difficulty in this particular, that 
for more than eleven or twelve hundred years after 
the Deluge, the earth was not thronged with inha- 
bitants, and great part of the lands lay yet in com- 
mon, as is evident from the Hiſtory of Abraham, 
Tfaac and Jacob, who removed ſrom place to place 
in the Land of Canaan, as their occaſions required, 
undiſturbed, though they had not a foot of land 
they could call their own, fave a burying-place 
or two. „ Do 
But though there be not the leaſt ground in 
Scripture to imagine, that there were two diſtinct 
races of men of different originals after the Flood, 


the one Antediluvians, the other Paſt-diluvians; yet 


Mr. Coetlogon, who ſeems always willing to help In- 
fidelity at a dead lift, imagines that he has even 
there found out this diſtinction and different races. 

« Abraham and his family, ſays he, which was 
ce but the ſixteenth generation from Shem, when 
« they went into Canaan, and from Canaan into 


« Egypt, don't ſeem ſo much as to have the leaft 
c notion of thoſe people from whence they came, 
< who was their firſt parent or founder, though ac- 


« cording to the text they ſhould have all ſprung 


from the ſame ſource; and not fo long ſince 
« neither, as to be quite out of theirs or of Adam's 


GS (Abraham s) 
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„ 


depend on the relations of thoſe times; for Noah's 


« deſcendants having overſpread the whole earth, 


« ſince ſo near the time of their feparation, their 
« own deſcendants don't ſeem to have known it 
« themſelves; and the nations who inhabited thofe 
« parts ſo near the place of their ſeparation, are 
% conſidered by Abram and his family as a quite 
different ſort of people, entire ſtrangers to them. 
« The Egyptians were a formidable people, their 
% monarchy very well eſtabliſhed, and pretended 
{© to reckon a conſiderable ſueceſſion of their Kings 
„ when Abram came among them with his family, 
e which did ſeem then like a new race, newly be- 
* gun the world, though Abram was deſcended 
©« ina direct line from em, one of Noah's favou- 
<« rite ſons, to whoſe poſterity a particular bleſſing 
« ſeemed to be annexed.” : 
The meaning, of this not over clear paragraph is, 
that neither the Canaanites nor Egyptians knew any 
thing of Abraham's race or genealogy, nor he of 
theirs, ſo that they ſeemed to one another to have 
fprung from different ſources. Now this is news 
indeed. But whence does he collect this? Not 
from Scripture ſurely ; for to any one who reads 
there the hiſtory of mankind after the Flood, this 
mult appear the very reverſe of the truth. Noah 
had but three ſons, Fephet, Cham and Shem. The 
Land of Canaan was then the poſſeſſion of the Ca- 


nadnites deſcended from Canaan the fourth ſon of 


Cham, and whoſe name it bore. Egypt was alſo call- 


ed the Land of Ham, even to the days of St. Fe- 


reme . And both Canaanites and Egyptians knew 
EE that 


* Frequenter Septuaginta Interpretes non valentes Heth lite-, 


ram, quz duplicem aſpirationem ſonat, in Græcum ſermonem 
vertere Chi Græcam literam addiderunt, ut nos docerunt iſtiuſ- 
modi vocabula aſperari debere, unde et in preſenti loco Cham 


tranſtu- 


(Abrabam's) remembrance. How could we then 
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that Abraham came out of Chaldea from beyond the 
River, viz. Euphrates, and alſo from whom he was 
deſcended, namely, from Heber, of the poſterity of 
Shem, for he had the appellation of Abram the 
2. When Abram came out of Chaldea into Canaan 
and Egypt, he and the inhabitants of thoſe lands 
were no doubt ſtrangers to one another, that is, they 
had never ſeen one another's faces before; but will 
it therefore follow that they knew nothing of one 
another's race or pedigree ? If a noble Frenchman or 
a German comes into England, is it not ſoon known 
from what country he comes, and of what family 
. | 
3. Abram, ſays he, was but the ſixteenth gene- 
ration from Sem. Here he is miſtaken, Abram was 
but the tenth from Shem, though we take in Cainan 
with the Septuagint and St. Luke ; and Moſes him 
{elf was the ſixteenth. And was the ſixteenth ge- 
neration (according to him) ſo near the time of the 
ſeparation ? It would be more than 1600 years in 
thoſe days of Longevity. In a word, theſe miſtakes, 
I am apt to think, are owing to an egregious blun- 
der. There is a paſſage in the Hiſtory of Fo/eph 
which may have given birth to them. When Jo- 
_ feph's brethren came out of Canaan into Egypt, to 
buy corn in the time of the famine, he made himſelf 
ſtrange unto them, and ſpake roughly unto them, and 
ſaid unto them, Whence come ye ? This he has ap- 
arently transferred to Abram, as if the Egyptians 
knew not whence Abram came; and ſo has con- 
founded times, perſons and facts. 3 


t anſtulerunt pro eo quod eſt Ham. A quo et Ægyptus uſque 
hodie Ægyptorum lingua Ham dicitur.— Now if Egype ſtill 
retained the name of Ham in St. Ferome's days, could this be 
unknown in the days of Abraham and Moſes? Or could Abra- 
bam be ignorant from which of the ſons of Noah the Zyyptians 


were deſcended ? 
L 3 ä 
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SECT. Iv. 


4 herber Moſes was under any temptation Pris 
Political Views to enlarge the Extent of the 
Deluge, or recede from the ink Tradition 


thereof. 


AVING in the preceding ſection ſhewed, 
that the true extent of the Deluge muſt have 
been well known and eſtabliſhed in the world long 
before Moſes wrote his Hiſtory, it may be proper 
in the next place to enquire, whether Moſes has 
given a true relation of this univerſal Tradition ? 
Or whether he might-not, from ſome political view, 
give another account of it in his Hiſtory, than what 
mankind before his writing did really believe it to 

have been ? 

Nowit ſeems highly 1 that Moſes would 
give a different account of the extent of the Flood, 
trom the common tradition cſabliſhed 1 in the world, 

for theſe reaſons. | 

1. Becauſe if he had, his own DEFY would have 
ſoon diſcovered the falſity of his narration, as no 
ways agrecable to the tradition they had received 

from their Forefathers: Nor were they ſo ready to 
„take his bare word in things contrary to the publick 

faith, nor ſubmiſſive always to his authority, but 
that they often murmured againſt him, and were 
ſometimes ready to ſtone him. 2. Becauſe had he 
given any other account of the Deluge than what 
they had received from. their. Forefathers, it muſt 
neceſſarily have diſcredited his whole Hiſtory, 
ruined his authority, and made them pay little or 
no regard to the many laws he delivered them, as 
From the mouth of God, and by which he bound a 
Py 
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heavy yoke upon them. 2. From that ſincerity, 


ſimplicity, and naked relation of facts, without any 
diſguiſe or colouring, which ſhine with great luſtre 
throughout all his writings, no man of reaſon and 


judgment can think, that he could be guilty of im- 
poſing a notorious falſhood on the world, in repre- 
ſenting the Deluge Univerſal over all the earth, if 
he knew it to be otherwiſe in fact. 

But notwithſtanding theſe clear evidences for . 
truth and ſincerity, Mr. C——who befriends Infi- 
delity as far as he can, mat to ſuſpect Moſes of 


prevarication in this particular of the Deluge; and 


in order to leſſen his character tells us, 

That that Inundation having been the firſt of 
* the kind, when related to Moſes with all the ex- 
% aggerations of the relators, might have appeared 
«<2 prodigy to him, who had never heard of any 
d thing like it before. No: I dare ſay he never had. ] 

* And Moſes himſelf, who was glad of all the oppor- 
4 tunities he could make uſe of to keep the ſtiff- 
<« necked people under his conduct in awe, [where 
<« js there one ſuch inſtance to be found, ] or by the 
e hope of ſome rewards, or through the fear of ſome 
« puniſhment, might have exaggerated that Hiſ- 
„ tory himſelt, with no other delign than to. inti- 
* midate the Jews by the apprehenſion of being 


treated with the ſame ſeverity, in caſe they were 


to rebel againſt God, or thoſe whom he appointed 
* his Vice-gerents among them, for which Moſes 
* could not be blamed ; fince thoſe things which 
„ we called (call) pious frauds have always proved 


of ſome utility in all Religions, and under all 


“ ſorts of Government.” But as a /afvo to this 
impious ſuggeſtion, he adds, « Though I have 
not the preſumption to ſay, that Mojes's relat ©3 
of the F lood | is of that kind.” 


24 In. 
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In this paſſage it is ſuggeſted, that probably. the 
account of the Deluge may have been much ex 
gerated beyond what it was in fact, either by chofe 
who related it firſt to Moſes (for it ſeems he took it 
only from hearſay) or by Moſes himſelf from a po- 
litical view. But we ſhall fairly acquit them both 
from any inſincerity or unfaithfulneſs 1 in this point. 
F wag 
. The Deluge was a matter of fact, the extent 
of which, how arge or bounded ſoever, was known 
and put out of all doubt and uncertainty ſome ages 
before Moſes was born; nor is there any reaſon to 
imagine, that thoſe who related the matter to him 
ſhould give any other account of it, than what a 
common belief and tradition was. 

2. Moſes was firſt nurſed in his own family, was 
not ignorant of his own people, and could not but 
know from them the tradition of their fathers. Af- 


ter his infancy, he was brought up in the Court of- 


 Pherach, and taught in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, where he ſtayed till he was forty years old, 
and ſo had full time and opportunity to know the 
account they gave of the Flood. When he was 
obliged to leave Egypt, he dwelt 40 years more in 
Midian, where he had leiſure ſufficient to converſe 
with Jelbro his father-in-law, on that and all other 
ſubjects. Now it would be ſtrange if 1/raelites, 
Ez5 tians and Midianites ſhould all conſpire to de- 
ceive Maſos, and impoſe a falſhood on him for truth? 
But if theſe different nations gave him one and the 
ſame relation of an Univerſal Flood, then this is an 
undoubted proof of the uniſorm tradition of the 
Deluge that was then current in the world, from 
which, as I faid, Moſes would not recede in his re- 
lation of chat dreadful Brent. 

But perhaps Maſes might himſelf exaggerate this | 
Event, out of policy to keep the people in * 
SE N | OW 
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How well this Imagination agrees with the cha- 
racter and hiſtory of Moſes, will preſently appear. 
1. Moſes had not the leaſt temptation to uſe any 

ſiniſter means to keep the people in awe: He had 

ſhewed ſigns and wonders ſufficient to juſtify his 

Miſſion, and eſtabliſh his authority. "2H 

2. He had the moſt powerful motives, and ef- 
fectual means to perſuade the people to obedience, 
ſuch as no Legiſlator before or after him could 
make uſe of, becauſe they never had it in their 
power to make them good ; I mean, the temporal 
rewards and puniſhments, which were the ſanctions 
of his Laws —— The Rewards of all manner of 
temporal bleſſings to their obedience, and, on the 
contrary, the Infliction of all manner of temporal 
evils, ſpecified at large, to their diſobedience. Of 
both which bleſſings and curſings, they had the 
experience in ſeveral inſtances, even during the life 
of Moſes z of the firſt, in their being fed with Man- 
na and Quails, and drinking the waters fetched out 
of the rock, their deliverance from the Ex yptians 
who purſued them, and ſome victories ; of the lat- 
ter, in the plague ſent among them, the fiery ſer- 
pents, the uncommon end of Corah, Datban and 
Abiram, &c. 55 TH | 

3. The ſolemn manner of giving the Law on 
Mount Sinai with thunderings and lightnings, the 
ſmoke and the fire, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud, all which the people heard and ſaw, 
did more than date them, it ſtruck them with 
dread and terror, inſomuch that they ſaid unto Mo- 
ſes, Speak thou with us, and we will hear, (i. e. obey) 
but let not God ſpeak with us leſt we die. But, 

3. Such a malevolent ſuggeſtion could proceed 
from nothing but mere ignorance of the relation of 
the Deluge, and in this ill choſen inſtance will ap- 
| pear quite ridiculous. And this we ſhall now ſhew 

IL | tq 
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to be the caſe When the Deluge was — ö 
and Noab had offered his ſacrifice of than 
and prayer, The Lord faid in his heart, 1 "will 
not again curſe the ground any more for man's 
e ſake, although the imagination of man's heart be 
* evil from his youth, neither will I again ſmite 
* any more every living thing as 1 have done. 
«© While the earth remaineth, ſeed-time and har- 
« veſt, ſummer and winter, day and night ſhall 
« not ceaſe *.” This gracious purpoſe of the Di- 
vine Being is afterwards communicated to Noah, in 
full and expreſs terms—— + © And I, behold I 
&« eſtabliſh my covenant with you, and with your 
<« ſeed after you, and with every living creature 
« that is with you; of the fowl of the air, of the 
<« cattle, and with every beaſt of the earth that is 
ce with you, from all things that go out of the Ark, 
te to every beaſt of the earth——And I will eſta- 
« bliſh my Covenant with you, neither ſhall all 
e fleſh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
<« Flood, neither ſhall there be a Flood any more 
e to deſtroy the earth.” Thus was God pleaſed to 
enter into a ſolemn covenant, not only with Noah 
and his fons, but even with every living creature, 
that he would not deftroy them nor the earth 
any more by a Flood of waters. Moreover to ſe- 
cure mankind to the end of the world from all fears 
of an Univerſal Judgment of the ſame nature, it is 
added. And God faid, this 1s the token of the 
« Covenant which I make between me and you; 
and every living creature that is with you for 
< perpetual generations. I do ſet my Bow in the 
cloud, and it ſhall be for a token of a covenant 
* between me and the earth: And it ſhall come to 
86 paſs, w when I bring a cloud over the earth, that 


= 
* Genel. Viii. 21, 22. 2 Genel. ix. 8-17. 
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« the Bow ſhall be in the cloud, and I will remem- 


ce ber my covenant between me and you, and every 
« living creature of all fleſh : And the waters ſhall 

« no more become a Flood to deſtroy all fleſh. 
« And the bow ſhall be in the cloud, and I will 
« look upon it, that I may remember the ever- . 
“ laſting covenant that is between God, and every 
<« living creature of all fleſh that is upon the 
<«< earth.“ How earneſtly, and how ſeaſonably 
is all this ſaid, inculcated, and repeated. again and 
again, to deliver mankind from that dread and ter- 
rour, which would otherwiſe have ſeized on their- 
minds, as often as they reflected on that dreadful 
overflowing ſcourge which had deſtroyed all fleſh ; 
and to ſecure them againſt thoſe fears they muſt 
otherwiſe have laboured under, that the earth and 
all mankind might be deſtroyed again by a Flood 
of waters. Without this covenant and ſolemn aſſe- 
veration, they could not have been ſecure, but that 
what had once happened might happen again. 

Is it not very apparent, that had Moſes been a 
man of guile, or wrote from a political view, and 
with a deſign to intimidate the people by his relation 
of the Deluge,” he would have concealed this part of 

its hiſtory, and kept out of view this ample and 
_ gracious declaration of the Almighty, ſo neceſſary, 
and ſo reviving to mankind at the time? And how 
_ ridiculous would it have been to exaggerate a par- 
tial Deluge into an Univerſal, in order to keep the 
people in awe ; and with the ſame breath to aſſure 
them, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that no ſuch 
thing ſhould ever happen again to the end of the 
world. EY TED — 

5. As to the pious frauds, and their utility in all 
Religions, and under all Governments, here juſti- 
fied, or at leaft excuſed, we know from what quar- 
ter that comes recommended. But whatever uti- 
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lity they may be of in human Governments or 
falſe Religions, they can be of no ſervice to the 


true, which wants them not, nor ever propoſed to 
perſuade or convince men but by reafon and truth, 
On the contrary, they would do the greateſt diſſer- 
vice to it; nor can any inſtance of ſuch be given in 


Moſes or the Prophets, in Chriſt or the Apoſtles. 


They who make uſe of pious frauds muſt be weak 
minds indeed, or rather have other ends to ferve 
than thoſe of true Religion. Sincerity. and Truth 
are as eſſential to true Religion, as Holineſs and 


Righteouſneſs. God is the God of Truth, and all 


that comes from him muſt be truth; for the fruit 
of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs, righteouſneſs and truth. 
But the Devil is the Lyar, and the father of lyes : 
and they who falſify the truth, or make uſe of 
frauds falſely called pious, but truly impious, are {0 
tar partakers with him. ; 0 


« For which, ſays he, Moſes could not be blamed." 
No ! ſurely but he could. Every honeſt man, and 
lover of truth, Chriſtian or Heathen, muſt have 


blamed him, and that juſtly ; and his character for 
fincerity and truth muſt have fallen to the ground. 
If he prevaricated in one inſtance, he might do fo 
in others, and there could be no dependance on 
the truth of his hiſtory. I think it is very appa- 
rent, that Mr. C 's main deſign, in this whole 
Antedilavian Article, was flyly to invalidate the 
authority of Sacred Scripture, and render it of du- 
bious and uncertain faith, in order to carry on the 
pious frauds of a certain party, whoſe endeavours 
are ever reſtleſs againſt the truth, who have learned 


zo do evil, that good may come, whoſe damnation is 


6. But 
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6. But to leave this our Philoſopher for a while. 
From the tenor of that gracious and merciful co- 
venant into which God was pleaſed to enter, not 
only with Noah, but with every living creature 
alſo that was with him in the Ark, ariſes a full and 
convincing proof of the Univerſality of the Deluge, 
ſuperior to all cavils and objections All man- 
kind had been deſtroyed by the Flood, ſave Noah 
and his houfe; and God in that Covenant promiſes 
not to deſtroy mankind any more by the waters of 
a Flood, notwithſtanding that he knew men would 
ſtill be wicked. All the animals had likewiſe been 
deftroyed, except thoſe that were with Noah in the 
Ark, and therefore God condeſcends to promile, 
even to thefe inferior creatures, that he would not, 
after this manner, deſtroy them all again. But 
now if, as ſome have ſuppoſed in ſupport of a par- 
tial Deluge, that all the animals were not deſtroyed, 
but thoſe only where mankind lived, what occaſion 
was there for this condeſcending covenant with the 
animals ? The only reafon of which was, that all 
other animals on the face of the earth had been 
deftroyed, fave thoſe in the Ark; as for the ſame 
reaſon God entered into covenant with Noah, be- 
cauſe all mankind had been deſtroyed by the Flood, 
fave he and his houfe. Hence it evidently appears, 
that the Flood had been over all the earth z which 
was the point to be proved. 
7. From God's making the Rainbow, the token 
and memorial of his covenant, ſome have thought 
that there was no Rainbow before the Flood. 


* And the Bow foall be in the Cloud. Not that before the 
Flood there was no ſuch creature, but that then this uſe of the 
creature was ordained ; any more than that there was no water, 
bread or wine before the inſtitution of the Chriſtian Sacraments ; 
which name and dignity, not Natare, but Lie, by the appoint- 

* a ment 


* 
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But this is a miſtake. For in that caſe there 
would have been no rain before the Flood, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed ; for how then ſhould the earth 
have brought forth her fruits ? But how the rain- 
bow, a natural and common phænomenon, came 
to be made the token and memorial of this cove- 
nant, ſee the learned Mr. . arburton 8 Divine Le- 
gatiunn 

But now for a fitbing ſtroke with our 888 
ſal Philoſopher, and we have done. In order to 
ſhew the feaſibleneſs of magnifying a particular 
Flood into an univerſal, he brings a ſimilar caſe. 
Men of any religion, ſays he, at all times, and 
in all ages, have always repreſented thoſe phæ- 
* nomena and extraordinary events, as a ſcourge 
in the hands of the Almighty to puniſh the fins 
« of mankind; ſo that if the ſea was to overflow 
the Digues in Holland, and drown the whole 
* country, (as ſuch a thing might very well- hap- 
pen without a miracle) our poſterity two or 
* three hundred years hence, would eaſily be per- 
« ſuaded, that ſuch an accident happened to pu- 
% niſh the {ins of the Dutch, or believe, perhaps, 
„ that all Holland (all the United Netherlands, he 
« would ſay) had been overflowed, when the in- 
“ undation 45 been confined to one Province, or 


3 perhaps to a part of it.“ 


ment of the God of Nature and Grace, gave unto them. For 
not in the clouds alone is this Bow to be ſeen, but as further 
witneſs of the natural cauſe and conſtitution thereof, the ſame 
effect may be ſhewed, by concurrence of the like cauſes in 
the waters and rocks, where rivers have their fall, yea, on the 
buildings of men; as I myſelf have ſeen a perfect rainbow by 
the reſſection of the ſun-beams on a boarded. wall of a water 
miln, the boards thereof being very wet with the fall of the wa- 
ter and oppoſite to the Sun. Purchas. | 


u. p. 335. Nock. 
Why 
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Why really men, if they have any religion, 
or if their hearts be not quite hardened, will be 
very ready to think juſt as Mr. C-— here ſays. 


For though we cannot pretend to judge of the 


ſtate of particular perſons, by the evils that befal 
them in this life, (which to them may be benefi- 


cial) yet when a ſweeping, devouring ſcourge of 


water, fire, the ſword, peſtilence or famine, ſhall 


deſtroy or lay waſte whole cities and countries, 


as was done to Sodom and Gomorrha, we may juſtly 
conclude them ſent to puniſh the ſins of the inha- 
bitants ; ſince all theſe inſtruments of deſtruction 
are in the hands of the Almighty Governor of 
the world, and fulfil his word. Nor need we wait 
2 or 300 years to make this judgment, but would 
preſently conclude thus on the certainty of the fact. 
And ſhould the ſea happen to overflow all the 


Digues in Holland, and drown the whole Province, 
(which God forbid) not only the neighbouring 


Provinces, but others alſo would undoubtedly look 
upon it as a judgment from Heaven; for though 
this might happen without a miracle, yet could it 
not well happen without violent winds and inun- 


dations from the ſea and rivers, all whieh things 


are at his command who governs the world. 

But how much better Heathens can reaſon on 
ſuch a deſtructive event, than ſome pretended 
Chriftians, will appear irom the effect which the 
inundation of the Province of Sancy in China had 
upon a neighbouring Province, that of Canton (for 
we know nothing of the others) a relation of which 
] gave in the Section of particular inundations. 
Now follows the account how the news of it was 
received at Canton. | 

From the firſt day that this news reached the 


city, at two o' clock in the afternoon, proclama- 


tion was ordered to be made of it, through all the 
5 gr principal 
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principal ſtreets of the City, by ſix men on horſe- 
back clad in long mourning garments; who with a 


fad and lamentable voice, went through the ſtreets 


crying, Miſerable Creatures! who ceafe not dai- 
ly to offend the Lord of all things, hear the 
&« moſt diſmal and mournful event that can ever 
reach your ears; hear it with crying, lamenta- 
© tion and tears. You are to know, that for the 
< ſins of us all, God hath taken the ſword of his 
divine Tuſtice i in his hand againſt all the people 
of Cuy and Sancy, deſtroying promiſcuouſly with 


% water, fire, and ſtorms from Heaven, all that 
great Province of China, without faving one ſoul, 


but a child whom they have ſent to the Empe- 
ror.” Hereupon they rung a little Bell thrice, at 
which all the people falling down to the ground, 
_ cried with a lamentable voice, God is righteous in all 


that he doth. When this was done, all the people 


retired to their houſes, which were cloſe ſhut up for 


five days, and the city lobked fo much like a de- 
fart, that not a living creature was to be ſeen ; at 
- which we Portugueſe were confounded, and ready 
to faint, when we could not find a foul to ſpeak to. 
Ar the end of the five days, the Chaem and the 


Ancheaſſis of—the Government, together with all the 


people, went in proceſſion through the principal 
ſtreets of the city, while the priefts, who were in 


number more than 5000, cried with a voice loud 


enough to pierce the Heavens, O wonderful compa ſ- 
fonate Lord, regard not our iniquities, for if thou 
keepeſt them in remembrance, we ſhall be dumb before 
thee! To which the people anſwered, with a loud 
and lamentable voice, Zord, we confe fs our faults 
before thee. And thus the proceſſion went along, 
till they came in the end to a magnificent temple 
called Nacapirau. The next day they went in the 
lame manner to another temple called the God of 
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.- 
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Juſtice, and continued this form of proceſſion for 14 
days together, during which time a great many 
charities were done, and many priſoners ſet at li- 

berty. Many ſacrifices were alſo offered of the per- 
fumes of Ales and Benjoin, likewiſe many bloody 

ſacrifices of cows, deer and ſwine, the fleſh of 
which was given to the poor. After this, during 
the three months that we were there, they continued 

to do many other good works, at fo great an ex- 
pence, and with ſo much charity, that had the faith 

of Feſus Chriſt been joined with them, we may juſt- 
ly think they would have been very acceptable to 
Almighty God. ——The King left Pequin and came 
to Nanquin, where it was ſaid he did great charities, 
and ſet at liberty a number of ſlaves, among whom, 
it pleaſed God, there were five Portugueſe, who had 
been detained -priſoners in the city of Pocaſſin for 
more than 20 years. Theſe came to Canton, where 
they related to us many great things done. Among 
the reſt, that the charities which the King had given 
amounted to 600,000 Ducats, without including 
the magnificent temples he had huilt to appeaſe the 
anger of God, one of which was erected in this city, 
very magnificent and ſumptuous, under the name 
of Hypatican, i. e. The Love of God. F ernand 
Mendez. 

Our Author here confeſſes, that this i 
humiliation, and devotion of the Chineſe, put them 
that were Chriftians to ſhame. And in truth ſhould 
any ſuch dreadful judgment befal this Iſland, (which 
God in his mercy forbid) that a whole county or 
!hire was drowned, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, and every. 


V 


living creature therein periſhed, the News-papers 


would undoubtedly give us repeated accounts of the 
calamity; but as for any ſuch, ſevere humiliation, 
great devotion, vaſt charities, building of churches, 


be. 1 fear, we ſhould hear not a Hllable 3 not 


As would 
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would the horſe-races or cock-fightings, two of the 
ſources of vice and drunkenneſs among the com- 
mon. people, nor any other faſhionable or criminal 
diverſions in the Metropolis, or other cities of the 
kingdom, be omitted for one week, or, perhaps, 
one day on that account, We are come to that 
paſs, that, we regard not the Lord, nor the operation 
of His hands, we mind neither his mercies nor his 
Judgments. 
| Thus we ſee what reflections men, by the mere 
lightof nature or improved reaſon, would make upon 
public calamities or judgments. But now as to the 
ſimilar inſtance which Mr. C---- has brought to ſhew 
how eaſily things may be magnified far beyond 
the truth, it will recoil with double force upon him- 
ſelf. For how could we believe that all Holland, or 
all the ſeven provinces rather, had been drowned, 
when only one, or a part of one, had ſuffered that 
calamity ?- What he here ſuppoſes only, is real fact, 
actually has happened, and is mentioned by himſelf 
at the cloſe of this Article; but the very contrary 
> of what he brings this inſtance for, is moſt noto- 
15 rious. Of the like kind, ſays he, were thoſe in- 
* undations in the Netherlands, which, in 1277, 
* overwhelmed and covered with ſea, all that part 
now called the gulf of Dollart in the United Nether- 
ce lands; and in 1421 all that part between Brabant 
ee and Holland. Now it is near 300 Years ſince 
the firſt of theſe inundations, and above 300 years 
' fince the laſt of them. But did ever any one from 
that time ta this believe, that theſe inundations had 
drowned all Holland, or all the United Netherlands? 
Or was there ever any ſuch report made, or falſe 
tradition of them handed down to poſterity ? Or 
how could ſuch a report be believed for a year or 
2 month, when men might daily fee the contrary 


with their . and thouſands of the inhabitants 
were 
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were alive to contradict it ? The like we may lay 


of the inundation of the whole Province of Sanci in 
China, or that very large one for 300 leagues along 
the coaſt of Peru; was there ever ſuch a report as 
that all Ching or Peru were deſtroyed ? In truth, 
the ſimile he has brought is a very pleaſant one. In- 


| Read of ſhewing thereby what he intended, he has 


effectually proved the impoſſibility of the thing. 
From the ſuppoſed caſe, but real fact, here alledged 
by himſelf, it is manifeſt beyond all contradiction, 
that no particular inundation ever could, or ever 


did, for any time, paſs for a general one, becauſe 


contrary to certain knowledge and experience. This 
it proves in the firſt place. The plain and neceſſary 
conſequence of which, in the next place, is, That 
the tradition of an Univerſal Deluge could never 
have prevailed in the world as it did, but from cer- 
tain knowledge and experience, that in fact it was 
Univerſal. Therefore the account which the Sa- 
cred Hiſtorian gives of the Univerſality of Noah's 
Flood, ſupported by univerſal tradition, is unde- 
niably the truth of the caſe, Which was the Point 
to be proved, 
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BB L, in what year ſuppoſed to mam, and in what 
year lain. | | Page 105 
Abyſſmuan year, its length, 5 49 
Adam had ſeveral children beſides thoſe 8 in ſerip- 
ture, 90. How long in the ſtate of innocence, 95 ſeq. 
Suppoſed the firſt who died a natural death. 102 
America, involved in the deluge, 43 ſeq. 130 ſeq. Proofs 
that it was inhabited before the deluge, 119 ſeq. 130 ſeq. - 
Several animals found there, and others tranſported, 1 35 
Animals, why taken into the ark, 22. Their origin, ac- 
' cording to Bp. Stillingfleet; 36, Only one pair of each 
kind originally, 117. Various ends of their creation, 121. 
oxious, driven from one country to another, 126. Dif- 
ference of their ſize" owing to different paſtures and cli- 
mates, 139 ſeq. Diſtinction between clean and unclean 
reſpected ſacrifices hot food, 147, 224. This diſtinc- 
tion made by God, 152. How placed in the ark, 22c 
| ſeq. How many of each kind taken in, 223 ſeq. No 
reſtriction of animals for food, 224. Came to the ark: 
of their own accord, 225. How kept clean in it, ibid. 
ſeq. All deſtroyed by the deluge, except thoſe in the 
ark, 349 
Animal food, not permitted before the flood, 22 ſeq. 1 38, 
143 ſeq. 147 ſeq. Not uſed in the ark, 24 ſeq. Diſ- 
tinction between clean and unclean, whence, 147 = 
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Not uſed in ths firſt ages after the flood, 1 57. When 
Arſt granted, 170. To what purpoſe, * p. 171 
. proofs of their longevity, 52 ſeq. Abſur- 
dity of reckoning their years-equal only to our months, 
ibid. ſeq. Remarks on their increaſe, go ſeq. Calcu- 
lations of it, 95 ſeq. This calculation defended, 104 
ſeq. 111 ſeq. Why they could not live in great Ci- 
ties, 136. Required a greater quantity of food, and 
were of a larger ſtature than mankind are fince. 137 
Aquedutts, the wonder of Peru, deſtroyed by an earth- 
ake, WS 
Pia mountains, where, 133, 315. Not the higheſt i in 
the World. 2099 
Ark, the notions of the Rabbins, and Ofc concerning 
its monſtrous ſize, cenſured, 8. The heighth of its dif- 
ferent ſtories, 140. How long in building, 185 ſeq. 
Its ſufficient capacity and dimenſions, 198 ſeq. 212 ſeq. 
Many neceſſaries taken into it, beſides animals and pro- 
viſions, 218 ſeq. How many perſons preſerved in it. 
_” ſeq. None but Noah and his. e employed an 


1 229 
1 a miſtake about the time of f his birth rectified, 


85 ſeq. 
Atlantis of the antients, what, | 18 I 
B 

Babel tower, the deſign of building w PS ſeg. 
Births, what intervals between among the Antediluvians'88. 
And immediately after the flood” ibid. 
Bochart, his argument in defence of animal food before the 
deluge, anſwered, 146 
Bread granted to man as a puniſhment after the fall, 144, 
162. Whence called the ſtaff of life. 145 


Buffaloes, incredible numbers of them near Buenos Ayres, | 
128, Moſt of them PR by the Ou $9 - | 


Cain, whether he or his poſterity offered facrifices, 1 53. | 
For what uſes they kept cattle, ibid. ſeq. The ground 

curſed on his account, 162, ſeq. 
Callifornia, a part of the continent of America, © "BBS 
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Cantina, a rich town of Peru, deſtroyed by an earths 
quake. Pp. 280 
Canton, its inhabitants greatly affected with the news of an 
inundation. 3515 ſeg. 
Gay Seas proof of its communication with the great 
ſe has objections to the capacity and dimenſions of the 
ark anſwered. 190, feq. 
Ching, why diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. | 172 
Chineſe, their great art and delicacy in cookery. 218 
Chintalcuhos, a kingdom deſolated by We. numbers of 
_ fowls.- 117 
Opranoiqy of Moſes, why doubtful, 60. Anteliiviay of 
dhe Septuagint, why preferable to that of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan. 62, 66, feq. 
Cottlagon Mr. his ſcheme of a partial deluge, 10, — 15. Con- 
futed, 14,—19. His objections to the capacity and di- 
menſions of the ark anſwered, 199, ſeq. His miſtake 
about Abraham's genealogy, 239, ſeq. Miſrepreſents 
Mioſes's account, 343, ſeq His ſuppoſition as to Hol- 


land abſurd. —— 354 
Comet, not the cauſe of the deluge. 311 I, 325 
Cubits, various dimenſions of, 200. Vaty according to, 
the different ſizes of men. „ 
Cuſtem A ſecond nature, both to men and beaſts. 127 
ID: 


Du, Great, waters — Aron 26 7, ſeq. Fountains of, af= 

ter what manner broken up. 29 6 ſeg. 

Dexrets of: aſeent or deſcent, but five in any language: 69 

Deluge, Iſaac Voſſius's ſcheme of a partial one, 4,10. 

Mr. Coxtlogon 's "ſcheme of ditto, 10, — 13. Whether 

_ owing tou mere natural cauſe, 13. Schemes of a par- 

tial one examined, 18, — 32. Bp. Stillingfleet's ſcheme, 

33. Netibn, of an ambulatory one abſurd, 253.  Nok + 

| cauſed by a comet, 311, 325. What ſeaſon of the year. 

it began and ended, 3. 2, ſeq. Proofs that it was uni- 

_ verſa}. a 2 3385 ſeq. 

Derham, his judicious rem rk on . due proportion of ani- 
mals. 


13 
Deſarts, vaſt large ones of ſand, the ſuppoſed effect of the 


deluge. | F 177 
A 1 Earth, 


«END EX. 
E 
Earth, the exceeding ſwiftneſs of its annual motion, p. 2. 
Capable of maintaining many more inhabitants, 114. Con- 
ſtitution of the firſt earth, and its fertility before and af- 
ter the deluge, 158, ſeq. Curſe pronounced againſt it 
took place gradually, 161. More fertile before the 
flood, 170, 173. Why leſs fertile after, 17 3. Other 
cauſes, beſide the deluge, aſſigned, 175. Its fertile 
ſurface larger before than ſince the deluge, 176, ſeq. 
; Opened in many places by the deluge, 294. Dryed 

- - after it by natural cauſes, 298, ſeq. 302, ſeq. 316, ſeq. 
Its ſolid contents, diameter, and ambit. 80 
arthquake, a dreadful one, after the death of Julian, 279. 
Others in Peru, 281, ſeq. At Jamaica, 283, ſeq. 
- Some of vaſt extent. To — 293 
Efuvia of human bodies, extremely corruptible. 215 
Egyptian year, its length. _ . EIT To; 
Zuphrates, river, not one of the boundaries of the Antedi- 


- 
I 


luuvians habitation, e 
Fires, ſubterraneous, ſeveral: inſtances of, 2272, ſeq. 
Firmament, what meant by it 260 


Fi/hes, only one pair of each. kind originally, 118, Of 
great uſe to feed mankind, 172, 181, Vaſtly proli- 


r . 180 
Flood, fee Deluge. e | | . 

Food of man and animals from the creation to the deluge, 
© what .-: | 143, ſeq. 


Fourner's demonſtration of the ſufficient capacity of Noah's 
ark, 201. ſeq. His account of a dreadful inundation 
and earthquake at Peru. 5 2280, ſeq. 
- Fowls, inſtance of a large country made deſolate by them. 

| „„ | : | $17 
Frogs, drive the inhabitants from a town. — 
France, iſle of, why ſaid to be the kingdom of rats. 117 


+ Ganges, 


IN D E X. 
We; 


Ganges, its ; waters not . 216 
Generations Antediluvian, how 2 and how e: 
6 1, f. 
Grants, ſeveral accounts of. 137, 1 141, ſeq. 1 65, 187 
Goodwin ſands once a very large tract of fruitful land. 278 
Gordon Mr. his account of ſeveral Volcano's. 244 
Gra/hoppers drive the inhabitants from a town. 12 
Grehes, the firſt who had their children ſ ackled by ſtran- 
9 81 
Grots us, bh notions of the Antediluvian ſacrifices con- 
futed. 4 4 150, ſeq. 
Ground. See Earth, | 5 e 
H 
Hally, Dr. his hypothefis of a loadfione, &c. i in the center 
of the earth, examined. 311 
Harris, Dr. his aſſertion, that more than eight 26h * 
ſaved in the ark, confuted. 227, ſeq. 
Heaven, ſeveral meanings of that word. . 264 


Hebrew Antediluvian chronology, why incorrect, 62, 66, 
| ſeq. Chronology after the flood too ſhort. 67, ſeq. 
Hills, whether any before the delu | "2 = mas 
Heoneywood, Mrs. lived till ſhe had five generations. 
Horſes, not uſed for riding before nor for ſeveral ages aſter 
the deluge. 5 Es 
Hunting, at firſt a neceſſary employment. 119 
OY enjoined man as a puniſhment after the fall, 144, 
1493 162, ſeq. 


I 


. 


Fabal why called the father of ſuch as dwell in tents, and # 
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keep cattle, 153, leq. | 
| Jamaica, a dreadful earthquake and inundation there. 1 
| 283, leq. 


Japan, ſu ppoſed to be joined to Eaſt Tartary, or North 
America. 123 | h 
Fapheth proved the eldeſt ſon of Shem, e 


V 
I 
* 


— . — es. coder enting 
—— — 


IN D E. X. 


„ 
Keil, Dr. his account of the draining of the waters of thi 
Deluge, 297, feq. \ Of the quantity of vapours 
raiſed by the heat of the ſun, 304. His remarks on 
Mr. Whiſton's T e 308, ſeq. 3255 leg. 


> 


- 


Lennicor, his notion of ſacrifices confuted. 1 Sc, ſe . | 


L 


De uge. | 8 1 
Lamech, his prophetical ſpeech on naming his ſon Noah 


conſidered, 165. Alludes to the firſt great promiſe. 


i es 
Land, every one had its peculiar animals from the begin- 
ning, 116, ſeq. Proportion of the ſurface of land and 


. 


in the Antediluvian world. 


water, 178, ſeq. 25 5, ſeq. 305, ſeq. Much ae” 


Language, why confounded at Babel. 74 
Life of man, why ſhortened. 5 7, ſeq. 
Lima, a dreadful earthquake at. | 3 
Loche-Erne, in Ireland, an account of. | 287, ſeq. 
Libia, the vaſt extent and barrenneſs of its defarts: 17 
| M 

Mankind, why not increaſed in the ſame proportion as be- 
fore the flood. 113, ſeq. 
May, why ſuppoſed the month in which the flood began. 

| | 323 
Hethufelah, the import of his name. 166, 195 
Mexican year, its length 49 
Ailt uſed before any other animal food. 1354. ſeq: 


Aoles undermine a town in Theſtaly. 121 


— Moſes 


Lakes ſeveral vaſt large ones, ſuppoſed the remains of the 
N 171 


Erne 


1 N DE 
Moſes wrote for uſe, not curioſity, p. 155. Why he does 
not mention the creation of mountains, 230. Was 
under no temptation to enlarge the extent of the de- 
luge. 342, leq. 
Mothers moſt natural to ſ hs their own children. 82, 
Mountains were before the deluge, 236, 269. Uſes of 
them in the preſent earth, 238, ſeq. Could not have 
been raiſed by the deluge, 245 ſeq. The greateſt 
heighth of the preſent mountains. 245, ſeq. 


N 


Names of poſt; why differently ranked in ſeri ipture. $7 
Netherlands have ſuffered greatly by inne of the 
ſea. | 2 
Nimrod, the firſt famed for hunting. * 5 
Noah, previous monition given him of the deluge, 13 
How long he was in the ark, 26, 51. The inventor 
of wine, 75. Number of people alive at the time of 
his birth, 164. Was not 120 years employed in build- 
ing the ark, 185, ſeq. Whether he gave previous warn- | 
ing of the deluge to the world, 194, ſeq. And his fa- 
mily, their laborious employments in the ark, 226 
Whether more than he and his family were ſaved in it, 
227, ſeq. - Whether he entered the 1 before the firſt 
day of the deluge, 329, ſeq. Whether his poſterity 


knew the extent of the deluge.” © 32356, led. 
Ocean, its ſurface and depth. ED 256 
Oriſſava, mountain, its heighth. 250 
- 5 

Palyſtine, its ſurprizing degeneracy. n 175 
Pen-Park Hill in Gloceſterſhire, a a ſubterra- 
neous river there. 27h, e 
Perſians, the length of their year. 4 
Piſco, a haven in Peru, deſtroyed by an earthquake. 250 
Plag ue, ſeveral inſtances of dreadful ones. 112 


2 | Plough, 


IN D E X. 


Plmgh, not neceſſary before the floõd. b. 1 5 

7 at what age among the Antediluvians. 20 62 
R 

Rabbits, undermine a town in Spain. | 09s a kai 4 


Nains, were before the deluge, 237. Were one principal 

ſource of its waters, 263. Want of rain the cauſe of 
famine. : 265 
Rainbow, whether before the flood. | 345 
Rats, inſtances of their multiplicity and Hurtfulneſs, 


IT7s3 ſeq. | 


Rawleigh, Sir Walter, his notion of the parting the wa- 
ters of the Red Sea, 31. His reaſons for preferring the 
chronology of the Septuagint, 78. His opinion of the 
prodigious increaſe of the Antediluvians, 106. Believed 
the firſt planters of nations, were moſtly of a.. gigantic 
ſtature, 141. His account of the yarious kinds of cu- 
bits, 200. Of the capacity and dimenſions of the 


ark, 208, ſeq. Of the ſeveral ſpecies of ani- 


mals, 210, ſeq. His obſervations on too early mar- 


riages, 233. His argument again a new creation of wa- 
ter to effect the deluge, 246, ſeq. What he underſtood 


by opening the flood-gates of heaven. 22063 
Red-Sea, how divided for the paſſage of the Ifraelites. 
31, ſeq. 
Rivers, their ſource, whence, 272, 276, Several ſub- 
terraneous ones. 27 35 ſeq. 
8 


Beorifcs of divine appointment 146. Nature of the An- 
tediluvian, how diſcovered, 150. Animals — in 
ſacrifice were all of the domeſtic kind. 
Samaritan Antediluvian chronology, bo. Its 1 62 
Sanci, a province of China, deſtroyed by a dreadful earth · 
quake and inundation, 289, ſeq. The news of this, 
| how received at Canton. 351 ſeq. 
Sarady, its great lake, the remarkable origin of. 288, ſeq. 
Sea was from the beginning, 178. Much more extenſive 


ſince the — ibid. Depth of, 256. Communi- 
cates 


1 N D E X. 
eates with the abyſs, 275. Why not mentioned in the. 


account of the deluge. p. 295 
$emiramis's numerous army againſt Zoroaſtres, fabulous. 7 
Septuagmt, chronology of, vindicated. 62, 66, 232 

| Serpents, ſuperſtitiouſly indulged, noxious, 121. Several 

inſtances of huge ones. | 125 
Servants, none employed about, or taken into the ark. 

229, ſeq. 
bervitude, its origin. 5 46 
Shem, his true age at the flood. 86 
Shepherds, the Patriarchs, why fo called, 145, ſeq. The 
office neceſſary after the fall. 148, ſeq. 
Snowden-Hill, in Wales, its heighth. | 25 T 
Springs and F ountains, their origin. 178, 276 
Stars, their number. 205 


Stature of the Antediluvians, what, 1 37. Several gigan- 
tic ſtatures, ibid. ſeq. PIPE to different ages. 


139 
Stillngfet Bp. his ſcheme of a partial deluge, 33,— 39. 


Examined, 39, — 49. His account of the origin of ani- 


mals, 30. His objection ag ainſt the earth's being fully 
peopled before the flood, anſwered. 1 
Swallows, or Receſſes for the waters of the deluge, ſome 


account of. 304 
Sodom, lake of, or dead ſea, inundated by irruption of wa- 
ters wo beneath. 287 
„ 


Tabernacles, feaſt of, the deſign of i its appointment. 188 
Tenerife, Pike of how raiſed, 244. Its heighth, 249, ſeq: 
Tigris, river, not one of the boundaries of the Antedilu- 


vians habitation. 18 
Twins ſuppoſed frequent among the Antediluvians, 92 
Tygers, their great herceneſs and cruelty, | 120 

V 


Vapours, not the ſole origin of ſprings and fountains, 178, 
276, 302. The quantity raiſed, and when greateſt. 302 
Vegetable, how diſtinguiſhed from the animal part of the 
creation, | 127 jet 
Under- 


IN D EX? 
Underfland; ng, its maturity proportioned to the, term of 


life. pP. 6 
Univerſal Hiftory, the computation of the Auslesen 
there given, cenſured. 107, ſeq. 
Poffius, John Gerard, his reaſons why the world was not 

created in Autumn. 3% ſeg. 


Voffius, Iſaac, his ſcheme of a partial deluge, 4, — 10. Exa- 
mined, 19, ſeq. 27 ſeq. His argument for the paucity 
of mankind at the deluge diſproved, 92, ſeq.” The in- 
conſiſtency of his opinions, 115. Concerning the wa- 
ters of the deluge, 264. His reaſoning againſt Hornius 
abſurd. n 268, m 


War, the original of ſervitude. | 234 
Mater, how preſerved in the ark, 216, ſeq. of the deluge, 
effects of it, 240, ſeq. No new creation of water for 

| the deluge, 246, ſeq. Why raifed fifteen cubits above 
the higheſt mountains, 251, ſeq. Whether, and whence, 
ſioo great a quantity, 2:5, ſeq. Proportion of the ſur- 
faces of land and water, 255, feq. 305 ſeq. Above 

" the firmament or heavens, what, 258, ſeq, Of the 
great deep, what, 20, ſeq. Several waters that never 
freeze, 274, feq. Irrupti ion of, from the bowels of the 
earth, the cauſe of inundations, 287, ſeq. Of the great 
deep, how brought forth at the deluge, 291, ſeq. How 
drained off after it, 297, ſeq. In how long time. 
298, ſeq. 

I pirlpoolt in the ſea, feveral remarkable ones, 274, ſeq. 
 #hifton, his abſurd reaſoning about the heighth of the wa- 
ters of the deluge, 247, ſeq. That the deluge began in 
one certain part of the earth, 253. His miſtake about 
mount, Ararat, 299. About the retutn of the' waters 
after the deluge, 308, ſeq. About the cauſe of the 
deluge, 311, 325. Aboutthe time when Noah entered 


into the ark 332, leq. 
Wilkins, Bp. his demonſtration of the ſufficient capacity of 
_—_ = -. - .:: 204216 


IVind could not contribute towards occaſioning the deluge, 

295, ſeg Uſeful in draining off the water. 302, ſeq. 
lind of the ark, what, 220, Of glaſs, a late inven- 
; tion, ibid. 
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INDEX 


IWindnvs, or  flood-gates of heaven being opened, what meant 


by it. pe. 259, ſeq. 


Winter, why the deluge could not begin or end in it. 


314, ſeq: 

Women, originally employed in labour. 192, ſeq. 229, ſeq. 
IVoodward, Dr. his enquiries concerning America not 
finiſhed, 129, ſeq. His opinion concerning the extent 
of the Antediluvian ſea confuted, 179, ſeq. His notion 
of the Atlantis, 181. Of rocks mountains, &c. 245. 


His proofs at what ſeaſon of the year the deluge began. 


| 322. ſeq, 
World, its age at the time of the deluge, 59, ſeq. In what 
ſeaſon of the year created. 313, ſeq. 317, ſeq. 
N 


Year Aae nes its true length, 45. Its length 
the ſame in different countries, 49, ſeq. In what ſeaſon 
it began, 315, ſeq. ſabbatical, an account of. 3 19, ſeq. 


Z 
Zuchnitzer ſea, a remarkable phcenomenon of it. 296, 
ieq. 304 
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